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The history of Vijaymagmr is a suliject of considerable interest in tbe 
annals of India, as the last barrier that was Opposed to JVIuhanimedan 
invasion#, and that preserved the southern part of the Peninsula from foreign 
rule until a very modern period. 


The history of this Slate enjoys, consequently, the advantage ofreceiv- 
ing frequent illustration from Muhammedhn authors, aqd soifle even from 
Christian liters, as it survived about half a century the arrival of the 
Portuguese India. Rcliqucs of its importance exist also in the Peninsula 
in great numbers, not only yl the remains of the capital, and towns, and 


A 
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temples, founded by # its rulers, or Ihrir chief officers, but in innumerable 
inscriptions recording grunts and endowments by the same, and specifying 

9 9 i 

the names and^ dates of the filling prince, with occasional genealogical 
details. It has a still further advantage in the e\istence of individuals 

descended from the ro\ al family at 4 he period of. rfs subversion, and who 

f • 

preserve*the memory of their ancestry, if not the* hope of recovering the 
dignity which their predecessors enjoyed. 

• 3Tu 9 documents now p^'sented to the Society, by Mr. Uavkvmiaw, relate 

f 9mm A \ ... • 

to till* T ijm/amt^ar ptmei/mlity, and consist of copies and translations of 

fifteen inscription^, amK. ]filigree, of (We kings of prt sen ted to 

him by the* (it'iru of the family, whose duty it is to keep the Hook of the Chro¬ 
nicle.^ J purpose to oiler to Society some observations on these papers.* 

The city of Hjagarntgar was situated on the south side 1 of the river 

Tiunfftbluttlni, (Toomhiiddra). ()i^ the .north was the suburb of A mi ” mu Is, 

the Klcphant city, which is still a town of some size, and gives its name to 

both the ancient and modern towns: they arc also called Ah>,illan. Of the 

• • 1 

city of I /jm/(imi”nr the only remains are the ruinsof innumerable temples 
interspersed with jungle, and teuantcjJ by baboons.* The principal temples 
an* to the west of tl*9 road ulongjthe bank of tlie •river. One of them 

dedicated to Vitala, n form of Visn'r, is said to be equal in its architectural 

• * • ^ 
details to* any filing to be seen at Eflora. The roof is fonned^>f immense 

slabs o*f granite, supported by foluinns of the same material richly carved, 

between 20 and .“10 feet high, and of a single block. Another temple 

approached by a long, l>i*nul and colonnaded street is that of Pum/Hwali 

Virapaftshu, which is kept in repair by the British Government. Other 

remarkable build iygs of this class are the temples of Via vbiiadra, and of 

Gxnijsa; near the latter of which is a statue of Nakasiviiv. .Tfl feet high. 

There arc also the remains of the Kuja’s palace and elephant stables, and 

the granite piles of u bridge over the Tnngabhuilnt. 
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Vijnyunastar was known to the -firtlt travellers India as liisitnifar, 

and tile kingdom of N.vkmnga, the name of one of the, sovereigns, (Narasinha,) 

* • 

being erroneously giyert to tile country. O nova no Raubeksi, who published 
an aceount of his travels and a summary description of India in 1510, calls* 

^ * Q 

the king of yursinha , Hvsyskna, mistaking titles lor si name. He describes 
the city as M* "resit extent, highly populous, and the sesit of an active and 
valuable commerce, especially in the* diahionds of the country*, pearls from 
the Persian (iu[f\ rubies from Pegu* silks suid broesnles from Chinn and 
Alexandria , ami broad cloths from the hitter; fluicksilver anj chmsdmr, 
opium, ssuidaf, siloes, camphor from various quarters, musk and peeper 

from Malabar . The kin" he adds, maintains about f)0(Vrtrplianls, 200 of 

® # 

which arc always ready for Avar, as well as a force of 20,000 cavalry and an 
immense host of infantry; l ijai/ana^ur being in constant hostility witji the 
kings of Dakhttn, the MtThammcdun prince of Hijapar and the west, and 
the Hindu sovereign of Orissa . Tin; palaces of the king and bis courtiers, 
and the numerous temples are said Jo be stately buildings of stone, but tile 
greater part of the population resided in hovels of mud and straw. The 
provinces forming the kingdom of Niusimi\ are called by BvitiwsKV, Ttdimau 
(Tulnra), CanaTini (I'miqra) Cormandci , and two others of which the* lftuno 
or names~7Vc////<yKt' are evident errors of transcription: the provinces wore 
probably Tclingana au’d Drnrira- so that in the commencement of tin; Kith 
century, the kingdom comprised the wliole of the Peninsula south of the 
Krishna , inclusive of the Portuguese possessions and the petty jprincipali ties 
of Malabar . ^ _ 


• • 


•# 

There arc* various traditions current in the Dakhan respecting the 
foundation of the kingdom of Vijityanagnr. * According to one aeeouAt, the 
celebrated scholar and statesman Madhaya, sqrmuucd Violent wy i, implying 


+ Probably of the Rourconda mines, situated about 30 miles east of Yijayanayar , or north 
of the Kistna ;--Seo Tavernier's account of them. K. 
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Ilia belonging to ail ordcf of Gosains, instituted by SavkarXchIrya, 
was directed by the godde ss BnovAXESWARf to the discovery of a hidden 
treasure with which tic* built the city of VidyanagarA , or city of Learning, 
afterwards changed to V ijuyanagara , or city of Victory. He reigned over 

f • 

it himself, and left the sovereignty \p a family of thf* Karma or Knnibu, or 
shepherd race. Another statement describes him ns founding the city, and 
installing as king, UmtKA, a shepherd who had waited on him in his devo¬ 
tions. A third yeeount states, that it was founded by Bvkka and Hvrihara, 
twoJngltivgs from fVant after that was captured by flic Mohamme¬ 
dans; who encountered tl.,u Sage in the forest, and were elevfttcd by hi in to 
the sovereignty of-ihecity which he built for them -aud the fourth state¬ 
ment, whilst it confirms the latter part of the history, makes Bukka and 
Harjiiara officers of Ala-ui>-di\, who were detached after the conquest of 
IVaranlenl against the Jiclal Raja oti 'Mysore. They were defeated aud fled 
into the woods where they met Vidyvrawv, who furnished them with 
money to raise a new force* with whieh^hey gained a victory over the It rial 
prince, and by the advice and with the aid of the hermit established 
a new kingdom. These different traditions are so far consistent that they 
attribute the foundation of the kingdom to the saiqe individhals Bi kka and 
Hariiiara, with the aid of Vtoyar vnya, and there is no doubt that they 
were the main instruments in the elevation of the princ ipality, and proba¬ 
bly concerned in the foundation of/the capital city, although we know'from 
a less exceptionable* source than tradition that the treasures of Vidyauaxva, 
the origin of Bckka and H \kihara, and their being the pisututors of the 
kingdom, are embellishments originating in legendary fiction and popular 
credulity. 


Vim \KA\vA 4 or Majuivva Acharna is a well known pcrsormge in 
Hindu literature. A number of laborious works, illustrative of the theolo¬ 
gical philosophy of the Hindus, of their law and of grammar, are ascribed 
to him ; aud voluminous comments oil the Vedas and Vpanishads are 
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attributed to his brother Say ana Ach£h*a. It is probable that MAdhava Was 
rather the patron than the author of many of the works that bear his name, 

a.circumstance not uncommon in Hindu liteaature, but most of the .works, 

• • • * . » 

of which he or his brother is the reputed writer, specify their names and 

characters, add descrit>e MAdhava as % the minister of Sang aha, the son of 

Kampa, a prin'ce whose power extended to the southern, eastern, and 

% 

western seas, thfejimits in fact °f Vijmflmagar. The san\e passages shew 
that MXdhava continued to be minister to the sons of Sajgama, or Bukka 
and Harihara* and this relation to tlieir predecessor is fconfir med * by ^vari¬ 
ous inscriptions, as by one in the 9th volume of xhe Researches, .and by the 
• * 

inscription No. 11 of the present collection. The powep-of Sangam a may 
be exaggerated in the usual strain of Oriental'flattery, but it is clear that 
Jie ruled over part of the territories of the south, perhaps as a feudatory, 
either of the Kaly&na or <Z letfl Rajas \ and that upon the subversion of the 
former, and the decline of the latter, lie, or perhaps his successors, acquired 
a degree of political power which may reasonably be regarded as the rudi- 
inent of the future kingdom of Vijayatuigar. 

The family pedigree furnished by Mr. Ravenshaw, in a strain not 
peculiar-to any age or country, deduce the royal dynasty from a lofty 

source—or from the -moon through tlie family of Pandit, counting 86 

•• * 

descents from Pandu to Nanda, the sou of the sovereign of lii/lemdis, who 
was driven from his patrimonial possessions by foreign aggression, and 
settled in Altdhra or Teling&ua , where he founded Nnndapuri in tlie •Sali- 
ruliana year, 956 or A.D. 1031. According *to the gcrffcalogy, he subdued 
the whole of the Peninsula from the Godacerl to Rttmeswara, an assertion 
wholly incompatible with the history of the other dynasties of Princes, as 
derived from local accounts and inscriptions. Nanda was succeeded by 
Chalik Raya of Kaly/m, who had three sons, Bijaf., Bijay Raya of Jiijaya- 
nagar, and ^shniiverddiiana, who had no principality. .The direct line 
of Vijmjamgar continued for four descents to Bhup Raya, who dying in 
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.Salivahana 1196, (A. D. 1274) and having no son, Vidyaranya, the Gfirfi 

of a neighbouring Raja named Jamblk Raya, placed that Raja’s son Bukka 

Raya on the throne of Vijayanagar. 

% 

We have here consequently an Recount different from ail the preced¬ 
ing ; how far more trustworthy may be questioned.; at any fate it is inaccu¬ 
rate with respect,to the* name of thd father of Bukka, and with regard-to 
his date, which yre know from inscriptions was about A. D. 1370, or two 
centupesmore modem thin that in the given pedigree. Tradition places 
also the foundation of Vijayanagar in A. D. 1336, a period not incom¬ 
patible with the political events to which it possibly owed its elevation, 

, " t 

the capture of Dwdrasamudra (the capital of the Bel&l kings of Mysore) by 
the jVfuhammedans, and consequent decline of their power occurring in 
1310-ligand the destruction of Warqnkul andAhe subversion of the Andhra 
or Telitiga monarchy by the same enemies taking place about 1323. The 
Muhammedans were prevented from following up their successes by the 
disturbances in Upper .Hindustan, which*followed the death of Ala-ud-din ; 
and the origin of the Ji/id mini and other dynasties of the Dakliun: the 
interval which ensued, and the absence of any paramount ‘Sovereignty in 
the Peninsula were prohibitions to the rise and, development of a new 
power in. that quarter. ( ^ 

t 

* I have in another place animadverted upon the incongruity between 
the chronological lists of the Vijayunagar princes commonly current in 

I • 

the south of India, dnd the series of names and dates derivable from inscrip¬ 
tions ; the former specifying 27 princes from Bukka to the 3rd Sriranga 
between A. D. 1327 and 1665; and a collection of a great number of the 

latter, distinguishing only 14 princes between A. D. 1370 and 1626.. The 

" . ✓ 

pedigree gives 20 princes from Bukka to the 3rd Sriranga between 1274 
and the middie of the 17th century. A comparison of the tyree however 
will reconcile some of the seeming incongruities and afford a clue to others. 
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The three different lists Ard na Allows : f 


• From Booki . # 

1 Bukka, a.d. 1313 to 1327. 

, 2 Harihara, to 13U. f 


3 Vijaya, .IBM. 

4 Visraderaf ......... 1862. 

6 «»o^u 1369. 

6 Viriipiksha, . 1374. 

7 Mallikarjuna.. 1381. 

8 lUmachandrt, ••• 1380. 

0 Salavagand^ . 1397. 

19 DevarAya, ......... 1412- 

11 Kumbhaya*. 1417. 

12 Knm4ra,. 1421. 4 


13 Saluvaganda, 2d, 1428. 
• 14 S41ura Narsinha, 14l7. 

15 lramadi Deva, ... 1488. 

16 Viranarasinha, ... 1509. 


17 Krishnadeva,.. 1529. 

18 Achynta,.. 1042. 

19 Sadasiva,. 1561. 

20 Trimala,. 1572. 

21 Sriranga,. 1586. 

22 Venkatapati, .. 1615. 

23 Srirauga, 2d,. 1628.* 

24 Yenkata. 1636. •{ 

25 Ramadeva,. 1643. 

26 Anagundi Venka- 

tapati,. 1655. 

27 Sriranga, 3d,. 1665. 


HocrtptUm, • 

1 Bukka,. 1370 1381. 

2 Harihara,1385 1429* 

3 Deva RlSja • 1428 1463. 

4 Afailikdrjana, 1451 1465. 

5 Yir(tpaksha,» 1473 1479. 
'6 lffarasinha, 1487 1508. 

7 Krishna,' ... 1008 1630. 

8 Aehyuta, ... 1530 154^ 

9 Sadasiva, ... 1542 1670. 
10 Rfima Raja, 1447 1662. 
11. Trimala, ...1660 1671. 

12 Sriranga, ... 1574 1584. 

13 Yenkatapdti, 1587 1608. 

14 Virarima,*.. 1622 1020. 


'Pt&iytte. 


1 Bulk.,. 1274 133& 

2 Harihara, . 

3 Deva ftfiya,... 

.... ,1367# 
... 130f. 

4 Vijay., . . 

.. 4 . 1419. 

, 6 Pundradeya, ...... 1424* 

6 Rimachandra, 

... 1451. 

7 NanUinha, 

.... 1474* 

8 Vir 8 naniah.,«.... 1080 . 

9 Achyut. 


10 Krishna, 

• 

i... 1624. 

11 Risn... 

••* 15644 

12 Sriranga,. 

1 VI9 AWpS 

... ,1665. 


13 Trimala. 

14 Vankafstmti* 

16 Sriranga, 2d. 

16 Rdraadeva. • 

17 Venkatapitl. 

18 Trimala* 

19 Ramddeva. 

20 Sriranga, 3d. 

21 Yenkatapati. 


% • 

The inscriptions serve to correct both the traditional and the family 
chronology, and shew that they place the commencement of the series with 
Bukka about 40 or 60 years too soon. Hd could not have reigned long 
after 1381, as his successor’s grants date in 1385, and a long reign would 
therefore place his accession no earlier than the middle of the 14 th century} 
or about 1346, the traditional date of the foundation Of Vijaganagan 
The traditional chronology, however, gives him-a reign of only 14 years* 
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in which case his graftts commence* almost with his reign. He could not 

therefore hate founded Vijayanagar, if the date commonly assigned for 

• • 

that event is accurate ; and, at any rate, we need not correct that date by 

the years of Bukka's reign, as on other grounds noticed above, it is little to 

$ • 

be doubted that Bukka RAya was npt the first sovereign of Tijayamgar. 

* . 

0 

All the accounts agree in representing Bukka RAjarffean enterprising 

and successful prince, and as having widely extended the limits of his 

authority. Circumstance^ were favorable to his arms; and, besides the 

propitious consequences of foreign invasion, it seems likely that the rise of 

Bukka RAya was -favoured by previous internal dissensions on the score of 

religion, and that his prosperity was founded upon a principle of toleration. 

His minister Vidyahanya was, a Saiva; one of his generals Irugupu appears. 

from inscriptions, to have been a Ja\n; and in>a proclamation, published in 

the Researches, by the princes Bukka and Harihara, they appear as 

mediators between the Jains and Vaishnavas, declaring that there is no 

* * 

difference between the two forms of faith* 


In one of Mr. Ravenshaw’s inscriptions Bukka is succeeded by his 
son Harwara, having, it is also stated, a brother of that name.. This 
Seems likely from the space through which the grants of Harihara extend, 
viz. to A. D. 1429. If this were thp brother alluded to in other inscriptions, 
and by MXdhava, a Sarorya, we shbuld have to assign him a reign of about 
60 jhsfirs. Even as the son he reigned a longer time thanf common, or 
between 40 and 60 years. 


Tbs 3d sovereign^ in two* of the lists, is Deva RAya, with this 
peculiarity in the inscriptions that his grants begin three years before those 
of his predecessors terminate. This circumstance recurs in the succeeding 
reign, making it probable that the practice prevailed, whiclf was common 
in the remote periods of Hindu history, of a monarch’s associating with him 
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towards the close of his reign, his soaaad successor erfYuvartija or Casar. The 
traditional chronology makes Dev a Raya the ith.placing before him Vijaya, 
Who isnot named in the inscriptions, and who in the pecli gree folio wa Deva Raya. 

* # f • 


• The 5thy>riuce \>f the chronology is RAmadeva, who is followed by 

VirUpaksha, and he by MallikArjuna. The first does not appear in the 

^ « 

inscriptions, nfts the two last in the* pedigree. »In the inscriptions also 
MallikArjuna precedes Vih^paksha; there can be little doubt, therefore 
that the ordeaof the chronology is incorrect. 'rtie pedigree hap, for $e 5th 
prince, a PuJjdar Deva, who is not found in either of the other authorities, 
and may be perhaps the same as MallikArjuna or Vir6paksha. The 
name may possibly be intended for Phaurha Deva, a prince of whom 
many inscriptions are found from 1450 to 1466, and who is identified 
chronologically therefore with MalukArjuna. . There is nothing in the 
specification of dates that militates against the identity of MallikArjuna, 
ViRtiPAKsiiA, and Praurha Deva, as thc^inscriptions of all three are confined 
between 1450 and 1470, in a period of 20 years. • 


The 8th prince of t^e chronology and 6th of the pedigree IsRAhachXndra, 
of whom no inscriptions have been yet found, and who is therefore of 
questionable existence. We have then a series ^f seven princes in the 
chronology; none, or at most but onp of whom is traceable in the other 
authorities. Possibly the 14th or 15th, SAlava, Narasinha or ImmXdi 
Deva, may'hejhe Narasa or Nahasinha of the pedigree, andof'some of 
the inscriptions : the Narasinha of which is no doubt the same as the Vira 
Narasinha of the pedigree and chronology, and a who, as reigning about the 
encTof the 15th and beginning of the 16th* centuries, is the Narsinoa of the 

~ 4 

first European voyagers to India. ^ . * 

v ' ’*» 

The exclusive occurrence of a series of princes in the traditional 

chronology may perhaps be. accounted for. bye domestic dissensions, the 
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consequentdecline-of the power of the Bias of Vijayanagar, gad changeof 
dynastywhich it is admitted took place. The' reigns are in general very 
short, and in the inscriptions *we have two intervals of which one, that 
between the 5th and 6th prince, of 8, yean;'might be*filled up by some of 

f • 

the names of the chronology: at any*rate it ia certain?that wj£h Narasinha 
a new family ascended the throne. 

' ■ t - * * 

9 • • « 

According to Ferishta, Nab as a, or Narasinha was a Raja of Teling&m , 
who had possessed himself of the greater part of the Vijayanagar principality. 
This ufnot incompatible with the account given in the pedigree,^ which states 
that Sbiranga Raya, Raja of Kaly&n, made war upon Ramchandra of 
Vijayanagar, deposed him and placed his own brother on the masnad. Other 

i 

accounts give a different version of the matter:—V ibApaksha, it is said, having 
no.issue raised one of his slaves named Sinham*, a Telinga, to the throne. 
Sinhama, entitled Praurha Deva, reigned but four years, he was succeeded 
by his son Vf ranarasinha, who reigned but two years, who being childless 
gave his signet to his falconer Narasa or Narasinha. Different original 
statements again concurring with that of Ferishta represent Narasinha 

f 

aa the'son of Iswara Deva, Raja of Kamul and Qrviri, a tract of coun¬ 
try on the Tmgabhadra, to the east of it near, its junction with the 

Krishna. % 

c ’ \ 

i 

/ 

I 

According to the pedigree it must have been Narasinha Rao, the only 

t 

NaraIm^ha of the inscriptions, who was the monarch thpt-'gave a fresh 
impulse to the prosperity of Vijayanagar , and maintaining a resolute oppo¬ 
sition to the Muhammed^n kings of the Dakhnn extended his authority 
over the greater part of the Peninsula and- along the Coromandel Coast 
towards Orissa. On his death he left two sons Vf ranarasinha and Krishna- 

c 

deva, the, latter of whom acted as Dewan to his brother. Vf ranarasinha, 
according to the pedigree, left three sons, Achyuta, Sadasiva «d Trimala, 
who being infants, the coantcy was managed by their uncle Krishnadeva. 
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Thetruth appears however tobethat not only vrerntheir claims set asidoby 

their node, but that eveninthe Hfe time of their father VifUNABAHMUy 

• ^ 

&BIBHNADEVA usurped.the supreme authority and lieqce the doubtful 
occurrence of the name of the former in public docu ments from 1608 to 1530> 
the period as^gned for the reign of. Kuishnadeva. ■ 

I 

According to the Krishnq Raya Cheritra, Krishn adeva was the son of 
Narasinpa by a concubine Nagambes, Hie stepmother, the queen Tipamba, 
dreading who# came to pass, the supplanting «5f her own-sop Yira*>nha< 
prevailed ujrtm the king to order Kbishnadeva to be put to death, but the 

prince was preserved and secreted by the minister. Nabasinha on hie 

• * # 

death-bed being informed of the preservation of his son, declared him his 
heir and successor, and the chief Poligars concurring in his nominatjpn t the 
claims of YIranarasinhv were disregarded, and he died, it is said, of grief 
at his disappointment. * * 

. 

• • 

The dominion of Vijayanagar that had. been partly recovered by 
Narasinha was fully re-established by Krishnadeva. He defeated the 
Add Sh&hi princes and^ extended his frontiers to the southern bank bf the 
Krishna: he captured Kjandavir and Warankul on the east, and marched 
as high as to Cuttack , where he wedded the daughter of the Gajapati 
sovereign. In the south, his officers governed Srirangapatan and 
Kancswara. On the west, his taking Rachel on Sahette is recorded by tlie 
Portuguese X^ters, and Malabar appears to have acknowledged* his 
supremacy. At no period, probably, in the history oT the south of India, 
did any of its political divisions equal in extent and power that of' 
Vijayanagar under KemhnarXya. * ’ '»• • 


w ~ 

Krish^arXva was also a patron of literature, and a number of learned 1 
men were received at his Court. Eight of these were known as the 
Diggajas, the elephants that support the regions, of the atmosphere. They 
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were mostly celebrated as Tdugu authors, but one of tl^ui * 
Dikahita , is a name o^ some note in Sanscrit composition. 

f f 

^ — 

From the general tenor of the .inscriptions and' from his coin^, this 

( t 

k prince was also a zealous patron of that form of the VauhnuxA faith, which 
consists in the worship of Kbishna and RAma. One of tne 'inscriptions 
before the Society records his bringing an image of Kauimrfrom Udayagiri, 

after the capture «of that fortress, and erecting a temple for it at Krishna- 

< £ r 

puran, erfdoyed with seven villages, and with other sources of .revenue, 
the transit duties and profits of an adjoining reservoir. r 

i 

. 9 < 

j^fter KrishnarAya the pedigree observes, that RAma Raja liis brother- 
in-law, or agreeably to other statements his son-in-law, contended for the, 
masnad; .but it is evident from, the inscriptions that some interval must have 
elapsed before he gained his object, as AchyutarAya’s grants date from 
1530 to 1545, and those of RAma do not commence until 1547. It is also 

c < 

evident that he attained to supreme authority only as the minister of the 
second son of VIranarasinha, SadAsivarAya, as the grants of the king 
and hts minister run nearly parallel, those of the former extending from 

1542 to 1570, whilst those of the latter are dated •between 1547 and 1562. 

% 

The prince was, in fi^t, a mere pageant, and in the important events of 
this period involving the dissolutionthe State, the name of RAma appears 
in the writings of both Muhammedhns and Hindus ps the. sovereign of 
Vijdyamgar. . ^ 

I 

# 

The contests for the supreme sway, so briefly alluded to in the pedigree, 
are very obscurely narrated by native writers, especially with regard to the 
persons of Achyuta and Sadasiva. So far, therefore, the genealogy., is of 
value as it determines their characters. According to the Hindp annalists, 
KrishnarAya having no children of his own, and the nearest heir Achyuta 
being absent, he appointed Sad{siva Raja ynder protection of Rama 




Raja.' “‘Ad^KjTA, hdweYef/teturniftg resumed hi* rigid,* tod ck i Ms' death' 
SadAsiva ascended uhdieV the 'tutelage 4 of RXwa. # ‘ It ''is thveforo jftroi 


bable tjiat an attempt* was made, in the first instance, to«expel the elder 
Brother and place .tlje younger upon the throne, but that this was 
defeated' and \^chyuta retained, at ldhst nominally, the possession of his 
dominions. *« 


The transactions of the Court of Vijayanagftr at Jhfs period afford' a 

ctfrious illustration of the difficulty of obtaining precise accounts of Occur* 

r§nccs in the East. The compiler of the pedigree could perhaps furnish, 

if he chose, more satisfactory details, but it is not possible to gain a clear 

view of the circumstances of the case from other authorities, although, in 

> addition to Hindu writers, we have the accounts of two persons wl»o were 

% 

cotemporaries and almost oye-witnesses of what they detail. These are 
Ferishta and C*sar Frederick, the former residing at the Court of 
Bejapur, and the latter a resident at Bimagar for six months, about a year 
after its having been plundered by the Muhammedans. The following hrO 
their accounts: 

According to FerisiIta, RAmarAya, the son-in-law of KrishnarAya, 
succeeded to the supreme ministerial authority. O^kthe death of the infant 
Raja he placed another minor of the sayie family on the throne, and com¬ 
mitted the charge of the Raja’s person to the care of his ^internal ancle 
Hoji Trimal^^ya, whilst he administered, the affairs of the Government 
himself. The Raja’s uncle after a time conspired against RAma, and 
compelled him to resign his post and retire to his estates. Trim alarAya next 
murdered his nephew and made himself k*ing, and with the aid of ^brA-hIm 

f, 

A’dil4ShAh maintained himself in his usurped authortiy. ■ .As soon, however; 
as his Muhammedan allies withdrew, he was attacked by the hostile party) 
who defeated'him and besieged him in his palace in VijayanagM, where; 
finding his affairs desperate, he destroyed himself. 

D 



14 TRANSLATION OF INSCRIPTIONS 

• f 

*''> We %ill next hear what fccsARF rederick writes ;->>'< Abouf M$reari 
before the Mdfeat and 0eath of the king of Vijayamgar , three- brothet* 
tyrants had usurped the throne, keeping the. rightful ,king as a prisoner 
shewing him once a year to the people, and themselves exercisingthe royal 
authority. They had been officers irf the service of tile fatb^ of the kingi 
and hod seized tlie government upon his death, ledving his sqp* an infant. 
Tlie eldest was named RAmarAja, and he *sat upon thd*throne and was 
called kingt the 6 second was named .TemmarAya, who discharged the 
fhndion at gsvemor; the third, VenkatarAya, was the commander of the 
forces. The first and last disappeared after the fatal battle, and were 
never heard of more either living or dead.” , 


However these different accounts differ -in detail, they agree in the 
essential (features of the story, ahd shew that the" usurpation which com¬ 
menced with KrishnarAya was continued by his" kinsmen, and that the 
sons of VfRANARAsiNHA were like himself, mere pageants in the hands of 
their ministers and chiefs. Had not the European traveller asserted that 

Tummu Rao returned to Bisruigar after the Muhammedan kings had 

1 

pillaged and left it, and was actually the ruling sovereign at' the time that 
Caesar Frederick remained there, we might haVe suspected that he was 
the HAji Tumul of J^erishta —who had veiled his own ambition by 
supporting Achyuta. This, howeyer, could not have been the case, and 
we may fie content with Ferishta’s account of the transaction. 


The reign of RAmarAja was, however, fatal to the principality of 
Vijayanagar. After being on alternating terms of' friendship and enmity 
with thfe‘ Muhammedan princes of the Dakhan, and given asylum and aid 
to Ali A’dil ShAh of Bijaptir, who had been even adopted as a son by 
the mother of the Raja, the kings of Golconda, Bijapur, Daufat&bAd, and 
BerAr, alarmed at his power and offended by his arroganfee, combined 
against him. A sanguinary battle was fought at Talikota, on the banks of 






the Kri&Ama; in which, after a doubtful conflict, tfi& Bajawas taken and 

«. * • • 

histrbops defeated. The Hindu Accounts assert that this divisions'of 
jCvrrsBBHAT and ^fzXM ShAh that had I>een defeated, and those of Ajui 
A*t>iL ShAh and Ampa^-ul-Mulk covered the retreat when the Hindus, 
‘giving them^lves up to festivity, Wfere surprised by the rallied forces , of, 
the enemy,* and thus overthrown. Fekishta admits that the wings of the 
Muhammedan \rmy were thrown into disorder,* and • that some of the 
leaders despaired of the day when it was - retrieved by the efforts of the 
centre under* NizAm ShAh, and by the capture of RAma Raj ft. Ojesar 
Frederick states that the loss of the battle was owing to the treachery of 
two of the Raja's companders who were Muhammedans, and who, in the 
heat of the action, turned upon the Hindu divisions. Both Muhampcdan 
and Hindu accounts agree that RAma Raja was put to death immediately 
after the battle, according to the one by A’dil ShAh, according to the 
other by NizAm ShAh. 


After the action, the allied ^ultdns marched to Vijayanagar and laid it 
waste, and then withdrew. The families of RAma and his brethren, with 
the captive Ring, made their escape, and after a whole year Temona 
RAya, the surviving brother returned to his capital and attempted its reorga¬ 
nization. The country was, however, in so muchygisorder, and the roads 
so infested with robbers, that he fouwjl the attempt hopeless, and in 15G7, 
retired to Pennpconda, eight days’ journey from Vijayanagar. t Endowments 
in the namiNef the pageant king SadAsjva continued to be .made until 
1570, and the pedigree carries on his family to the extinction of the direct 
line. Sriramoa, who it may be supposed was the son of SadAsiva, suc¬ 
ceeded to his father. The 9th in descent from him, V enkatapati, flttd before 
the Moghul arms to Chandragiri , where a branch of .tjie descendants of 
RAma ruled*. His successor, RAma Rao, recovered a considerable extent of 
country apj&irently about Anajuudi and Vijayanagar, and the, line conti¬ 
nued for seven generations more to 1750, when Trimal Rao was dispossessed 




•to PEDIGREE OF THE 


of his raj by the arms Of Tirvf The history of the FtjayaMagw^ <lting*, as 

r * *" % 
given in th^family pedigree, thus concludes. On the capture of SrirrengU‘ 

patam, the country was divided between the Nizam and t^e Company; 1,500 

Rupees per mensem were allowed by the Company to,tfye Raja of Bijanagar, 


.but he continued thenceforth subject tb the Nizam, holding jfoe town and 
some lands around Anagtmdi, (Bijanagar) the andent capital, as a J6gir 
from the Nizam. *In 1819-30, the infant Raj a died, and thefe being no heir, 
the J&gir has lapied to the Nizam’s Government, and the pension of 1,500 
Rupees pet mensem to the Company. 


PEDIGREE 


OP T^B 

0 •> ' 

KINGS OF VIJA YANA GAR, 

TRANfrLATKD* BY 

r< 

Mn. E. C. RAVENSHAW. 


The FOLLOWING PEDIGREE was given to me by the Guru , or Priest of the 
family, whose business it is to keep the Book of the Cbronidles. 


The early part of the genealogical tree is merely an extract from the Chandravansa 
line'of the Purdnas, with considerable misplacements and inaccuracies* It commences 
with Pandu, from whom the Vijayanagar princes consider themselves^J/ftcended. 


Pandu Raya, King of Hastinapur, was cotemporary with Krishna, King of 
Mathura , at the end of Dwdpdr Yuga. The Hst contains 122 generations, or rather 
reigns; and, if we divide 4929 by this number, it does not give more than 40 years 
for each reign, which immoderate for gn Eastern Chronicle*. * 


* Chronologists, however, allow about 20 years to a generation, hence 122 X 20=2440=;009 
B. C., whioh is probably a nearer approximation to the truth. 


KINGr O^TIfAYAiridAR. 17 

* Ho deftest of Pandu is traced lb the Sit from iBoDbkA, (Hjyuioitir) th^tfob of 
the’ttoo£: he had a brother named Drxtarashtra. I have omitted tbe^fmes previons 

to Pandu, as well as Ihe enumeration of his other three sons,, (Dharma Raja 

• • • 1 

Bhimskn, Narul and S ah ad ev a,) and confined myself to the line of Arjvn, and 


Parirshit, locate spade. 


1. Pandu had fiv^sons, call¬ 

28. Viliinukar.* 

• 

57. Punamd. 

• 

ed the Panch Pandava. 

20. Dhandpdni. 

58. Lambodara. 

2. Ahjuna, son of ludra, 

30. Nirai. t 

59. Btllikar. 

• 

regent of the east. 

31. Churna, 2100 b. c. 

00. JVl£da. • 

# 

3. A bill many Uj 

32. Vrihadratha, 2d. 

01. Scvati. 9 

£. Pariksliita, 3100 b. C. 

33. Puranjaya. 

02. Dhundhumara. 

5. Janamejaya. 

34. Sliisundga. 

03. Arishthakarma. 

<5. Shatanika. " 

35. Shurunga. # 

04. llaleya. 

7. Sahasranika. 

30. Kainvarma. 

05. Trinama. 

8. Asw imedhaja. 

37. Xcmadharma. 

00. Uushutoru. 

0. A^ishana Krishna. , 

3g. Sutchayifca. 

07. Sunanda. 

10. Cliakri Baja. 

30. Vidisdra. 

08. Vrinka. " 

11. Chittra liatlia. 

40. Bayika. 

00. Checbakdra. 

12. Bahu Batha. 

41. Wajineya. (A jay a ?) 

70. Vivashiti. 

13. Yishiiutnuiia. 

42. X uncivil rd ban a. 

71. Aridarana. 

14. Shuslinyana. 

43. Malianandi. 

72. Goiuati. 

15. Suuichi. 

44. Sliisundga. 

73. Purina. 

10. Buchita. 

45. Shnjaya. 

74. Swcta. 

17. Nulla. 

40. Vasu. 

75. Utaslietlia. 

18. Pariplava. 

47. Bhadraka. 

70. Kanva. 

10. Miulhavi. 

48. Pulinda. 

,77. Yagashet. 

20. Suuichi, 2d. 

10. Gosha. 

^8. Yijaya. 

21. Bipunjaya. 

50. Panchamitra. 

A 

70. Chandrabfja. 

22. Durbi. 

w 

51. Angawana. • 

80. Marru. • 

23. Ninuga R6ju. 

52. Devabhftmi. 

81. Nancfk. 

24. Vrihadratha^ 

53. Bhumimilra. • 

82. Bhutanandf. 

0 

25. Sorasi. 

54. Narayana. 

83. Nandili, two sons, 

20. Salonika Raja. 

55. Krishna. 

• \ 

27. Durdamana. 

50. Shantanu. 

85. Yeshunandi.J 


The last prince had fourteen sons who ruled over Bhflemdcsh (?) Two chiefs Amitra and 
Durmitra invaded them. The war was of considerable duration, and terminated in favor 
of the Invaders, who took possession of the country—seven of the fourteen sons fled to 
Andhradhhn (or Tclinq&nd ). 
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m/NandvMahArAja, '* - 

t * 

the eldest of tb$ seven, built the village of Nandapura *, and gave it as an Agrahuff an endow¬ 
ment) to 600 ifrahmans. Ilirf dominions extended from R&mfohvara to the Godavery— N anda 
Muharaja alter a rtign df 42 years died in 900, Salirrdhana Saca [ ip the year' Anafo, of tUto 
Vrihaspati cycle, (A. D. 1070.) he was succeeded by his son. * 

1 87. Chalhc Raja, c / 

fc r 

who reigned 41 years -i. e. to Saca, 1039-40. He had three sons, ' 


Vijala Raya 
R eigned ut KalyaA Dharja 
1041 Saca. 

(after two generations had passed, Sri 
Ha no a Raja bring king of Kalyun- 
putan , made war upon Ramciiandra, 
and deposing him placed his own bro¬ 
ther, Najuiniia Raja, on the mannud of 
VtfuyaMgar. (see below, no. DO.) 


88. Vijaya Raya ~ and VishNUWARDhan 
at Kitkindhaiyigar had no kingdom, 

or 

Vijayanagar, . an. Saca. 1039-40 A. D. 1118 

80. Vimala Rao, liis son, . 1080 1168 

90. Narsinha Deva, ... 1104 1182 

91. Rama Deva.. 1171 1249 


I’tioynMdgrtr. (see below, no. U*J.) 92 . llHVP KayA, ... 1190 1271 

having no sons, Vidyaranya, the Guru of a neighbouring Raja, named Jamduk Raya, placed 
Rukka R^ya, son of the latter on the masna^ ."in accordance with tho Law of Kata,mAdhaoi r 
y rant ha. 11 is sovereignty extended over the whole of tho Dahhan. 


93. Bukka Raya,. 

1250 

1334 

94. IIaiiuiara Rao,. 

1289 

1307 

96. Deva Rao,\. 

1313 

1391 

90. Vijaya Rao, . 

1330 

1414 

97. Pundara Deva Rao, .... 

tout 

1424 

98. llAMCIIANDRA RAO, . 

1372 

1450 

99. Narsinha Raja, .. 

1395 

1473 

100. Vira Narsinha Raja',.*. .. 

1412 

1490 


had threo sons— Aciiita Rio, Sadasheo Rao, and Trimala Rao ; but these being chil¬ 
dren at the time of the death ot their father, the country was managed by Krishna Rao, their 
uncle, who had been the dewan of their father. 

‘ 101. Aciiita Rao. 


102. Krishna Dbva Maha Raya, 1440 


1524 


—... . 

Extended his dominions over Anandaiiicn , or Mahdnad (near Ramnad),Punchy (eight kou 

from Arcot), Panda Desk (about Madura), Choldcsh ( Tanjore) and Sri-Rang a (near Trichi - 

nopoly), Dudur Desh (not recognized), Arcot, Nellore, Sriranypatan and Mysore, Ahmed - 

nagar, Sonda( Bindunoor), Chittledrug, Harpanhally, Jarriwakrattan , Girpaingora , ( Pughur), 

fiarpah ( Cuddapah) Yadogiri, Raechore—Mudgal — Godwall—Karnnl— Shorapur— Sagger — 

Papdeymal — Katiandrug, Kalburga—Golconda — A mdanagar ( Guzerat), Yankatgiri—Purinda 


• Perhaps, also Warangol, the ancient capital of Telingfina, whence the Vijayanagar fomi$ are said by Grant 
Duff to derive their origin. 

1 Here the numbers cease in the original MB. • 


X Kalian DrUg. 
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and R4mgerk~±(ihth follow* m list of jigirt glinted by ftmisHN^BRE^t^the membet* of the 
royal family and other*.) ^ 

108. Rama raja, # 9 

Kish By Kao's brother-in-law# contended for the masnad ; after which the Musnlmans undet 
Nizam Shah invaded tie country : after him again Imad ul Mule, oppoaed and killed 
^RAmaraja in Saea, 148^, &74 Fatli A. D. 1664. 

Karma Raja,......... A 

Trim ala Raja. f 

KishIn Bhipati, .a .f, ia aon*. 

Chuktan Raja,.) 

104. Sri Rang a Raja, & aca. m lim A . D. 1605 
hi* brother Tim^ Raja wasdewan — liis sons were Yanoatpati and CiiiNQ/NlgATA iy iw #. 

106. Trimala Raja, son of Chingankatapati. • 

106. Vira Yanoatpati. 

107. Ski Ranga Raja. 

100. Ramadeva Rao: 

100. Venkatapati Rao. 

110. Trimala Rao. 
yi. RamaiT^va Rao. 

112. Sri Ranga Rao. 

113. Venkatapati 

invaded by the Moghuls and fled to Chaudragcrhi . 

114 1Uj/a Rao" ^ 

dispossessed the Moghuls of an extent of oountry yielding 6 lakhs per annum. 


115. 

Hari Das, . 

... 1015 

1603 

110. 

Chak Das, (his brother)... 

.... 1020 

1764 

117. 

Chima Das, .. 

... 1043 

1721 

110. 

Rama Raya, . 

... 1666 

1734 

110. 

Gopal Rao, son of Chai^ 

D AS. 


120. 

Yankatapati, . 

... 1603 

1741 

121. 

Trimala # Rao, . 

... 1678 

1766 


Sultan*Khan —possessed himself of tHh country in 
the name of Tipu. It was afterwards retaken by Trimala Rao. On the capture flf Siring a- 
patam , the countty was divided between the Nizam ahd the Company—1600 If#, per mensem 
were allowed by the Company to the R£ja of Vijayanayar, 

122. Vira Venkatapati {1am a Raya, a minor; but he 


continued thenceforth subject to the Nizam, holding {lie town and some lands around Anagundy , 
( VTjayanagar) the ancient capital, as a j&gtr from the Nizam. On the 31st May^TO^C^The 
infant^ R£ja died, and there being no heir, the jagir , I understand, has lapsed to the 
Nizam's Government, and the pension of 1500 Rs. pei k mensem to the Company. 















TRANSLATIONS OF INSCRIPTIONS 


TRANSLATIONS OF THE INSCRIPTIONS. 

• FIRST INSCRIPTION 

On the Flog Staff, called Dhajastanibha, which is oik the East side nf the 

c f f 

Temple of Jaina-guri , in the lload of Anagunddi. 


SALUTATION to the dust of the feet of the sand of Jina DJ2VA, which gives 
knqffjedge t/> the ignorant, and dispels the darkuess of our hearts. May Jina deva 
he favonahlc ! , 

The emblem (or flag-staff) of Jina deva, who is the lord of the three worlds, who is 
the happiest, the most graceful in form and splendid in appealance. 

In'the place called Nandisangam , near a large and beautiful Tamary (lotus) pond, 
called Suraswati (or goddess of learning) was born Padman ANDf, as the lotus springs 

A , 

from the tank. He had five names called Cundapaiia/* B»akra deva. Mama MATf, 
IfjACllARYA and Gandiiaimndiiija. In his race some of the noblest of the Munis , or 
priests, were born like gems from the ocean. 

> Of the same race a priest called Ratn A kar!v G (7RD, the beautiful and good, was 
distinguished by the name of Dijaiim abiiuhiiana Yockndra Bhattaraka, which 
signifies the ornament of charity. Tho sky inhaled the fragrance of the fame of this priest 
DllAKMA Bhattaraka, as the black beetle wheu he runs over the flowers. The sky 
was smaller than his fame: if you ask an explanation of this enigma, the answer is, as the 
elephaut beholds the whole di bis body in u small looking glass. 

,To tho devout Dharma Biiyttaraka was born a son called Amarakirti. 
Adoration bo t lo the Mums war a or priest Amarakirti, who enlightens our dark- 

s « 

ness with the, light of Vidya or instruction. Of what use were men £0^earning when 
Amarakirti existed l From him was born SimAnandi. From tho priest Sima- 
nandi descended the charitable and fortunate Djiarmabudshana, a pillar of the 
temple qf. charity, who was called Dhaftnabhaltaraca , and whose fame was resplendent 
as the full moon in her glory. 

From Djiarmabul'Siiana, a M.meswara called Dundamanna was born, who was 

as the black bectlo to the lotus-feet of SlMMANUNDi. 

From the priest Dandamana was born Bhattaraka, Muni, who was fortunate 

and famous like Diiarm ABI 16 SHANA. Worship bo unto the feet of DllARMA** 
c • t c . 

BH SHAtfA, in whose presence all the kings of earth bow down ! • . 



FBOJI VMAYA2CAGAB. •* %l 

Of the race of Bhattaraka* Muni rfas born Ydnti and happ>f kiog, 

BuCKA.f From him descended HarihaRervara# who illuminatetTHhe world with 

• ^ 

ail the arts and sciences* os the beams of the modh illuminated tbe^milky sea. While 

ruling his kingdom, eobcfuering many kings, und extending his dominions, be was oallod 

RqjanvaH, because he wdf the greatest legisjptor the world ever beheld. While rnling 

the earth,- whose*, girdle is the four seas, the gfory of his ancestors was dimmed by hie 

v • 

superior light. He had a minister named C^aichadand^l the naik, who was skilled 

•» • 9 

in the transaction of private and public affairs, was warlike as Cumarbswami in battle, 

and devoted to theJking; who was styled Bhubhat, or husband of the earth. 

To Chaiohadanda the naik, was born a son called iRUGADAtfoA^ who"was 

blessed, celebrated, sainted, and adored in the world. 

Irugadanda, who w^i a black beetle to the lotus-petaled feet of the priest 

Simanandi (the image of Vishnu, Siva, and Hiranvagarbiia§), in the y^ar of 

the fortunate S&livahana 1807* corresponding to the year Crodhana, in the mouth of 
• ® 
Phalyuna Crishna paksha, dyi^a Sukrav&tg, or, Friday the 18th of the moon in the 

month of Marob, (a. d. 1385,) Jbuilt and erected the flag staff with black stone in the street, 

where the girls played in the water like a stream poured forth by Kuntala, and the 

mound on which the flag staff stands, wojf prepared with pcarMike sand in the extensive 

city of Vijayanagar , which abounds with nine sorts of precious stones, and which is 

situated in the country called Carnatic . 


SECOND INSCRIPTION. 

A Jiond of Donation , written in S/inscr\ta verse on a Temple in tli% Village 

of Krishnapuram . 

ADORATION to Paramkrwara on whose brows rest the Ch&maras and the moon, 
and who existed before the three worlds ! 

Homage to the fortunate KrisiinaswAmi, who is exalted as the clouds? Tfjio 

alleviate* the sorrows and pardons the sins of his servants, who is a»friend to the earth, 

t 

-a- .— - ■ - - - -— . .— — 


• Perhaps Vidyaramya. 

i According to the Pedigree, the father of Bubka Raya was a neighbouring Rejn named Jambus Raya. 
t Harihab Rae. § Braiima. 
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and who stofd the bu^fcj^rfthe charted oceah. There was a ffitii'Wbo was given at a 

%T‘ r « * 

gift to thi* lltMfariattj, who bestowed od them his weight id gold that tbeymight travel to 
principal pagodas and bathe in'* the holy waters of Canfhi, Sritaifa; Sonichala * 
Kanakasahha and Venkataparbat, who punished kings for theif transgressions, who was 
the ablest warrior in tho fight, the greatest aipongst the kings ofJhe earth, who was oalled 
Puramhwara , or a governor of governors, who was supreme lord over the three 

kings'*. He slew Hindu JIAya, named Uio tiger. He was called Ganda Bhtrundaf 

* • 

or tho elephant. A11^ the kings blessed him, and prayed that he might live long to be tho 
first among thoso who t 1 well in the dominions *>f Anga , Vanga , Calinga, he, 
benevolent, bestowing alms to the poor. Ho was a man formed to sit 9 on the precious 

s» 

throne, arid to govern the earth, Jie was called the fortanate Krishna RAya of 

many titles, who dwelled at Vijayanagar, and the light o£ whose fame for charity and 

9 

beneficence shone resplendent from the monntain called Udaya, to tho mountain called 
Astamana Parhaia, or in other words, from the rising to the setting snn, and from the 
north to the south, or from the beginning of the mountain^C^M to the south sea. The said 
Kkisiinadkva MahA RAya sitting on the precious thrqne, after conquering the king 
of Udayayiri, and bringing away (the image of) Kristin as w Ami, returned to his city and 
installed it in the Matitdpam, a building inlaid with emeralds, iu thel43(>th year of Salivi - 
hana, in the month Phtilguna, Sukla Pacsha, Triliya , Sukravilra, or on Friday the third 
day of the moon in the month of March, A. D. 1514. 


THIRD INSCRIPTION. 


SALUTATION to the dust of the sand of the feet of Jin a, which removes the 
ignorance and the darkness of our hearts ! 

The bond of inscription of Jina, who is the Lord of the three worlds, who is the 
happiest, the most beautiful, tfie most splendid ! 

There was a country called Corn&la, beautiful as Leaven, which resembled the 

Cb«> • G, 

dwelling of the deities, who feasted on tho substance called Ambrosia, and quaffed the 
driuk called Nectari' ‘ 

•i 

f 

In this same Carn&Ut , there was a city called Vijayanagar, which was the chief 
amongst the cities, and which was beautiful to bebold, being adorned with magnificent 


t 


See tU* 7th Ityscrintjon. 


9 See the 9th Inscription. 
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palaces, and lofty, homes which appeared overlayed with gold,the mountains o£ Merit 
and Ka Hit lifting their'golden heads to the sky. j As the eartheSquspassed by the 
girdle of the four*sou is jllominated by the flaming fire called BAdab&nala (or Aurora 
Boreitit), so the city, ‘arising from the water of the moat, is resplendent with gold and 
silver, and-radiant withvArpauing brightness. At this time reigned the king called 
Buxka, who was the lord of the city, and had immense riches. He was a cem of the' 
race of Yadu? a shining precious stone in a cjrown of jewels* His beauty resembled that 
of Krishna ; he was equal to RAma in symmetry of form, in wif, in courage, and in 
He conquered by his valour all the quarters of % lko worlj), # and was to the kings 
who were his enemies wlmt the moon is to the lotus. # ***** 0 

From him descended a king called HARWARAXUMAPATi,t who shone* in the 
world as the sun in the sky,, who was the best pilot to the vessel in the sea of poverty, 
who was liberal as Parasurama in presenting lands; who was as CaRNA^ in giving 

f 

away gold ; who planted the flag-staff of victory on the shores of tbo four seas, and whose 
fame was spread as far as th^r^ys of the futt moon. * 

From him a king cal^pd the fortunate Devarajeswara§ was born, whose feet 
were like the lotus petals, and when the kings who wore his enemies prostrated them* 
selves beforo him, the jewels in their csown reflected the radiance of bis feet. He was 
to the learned as the moon to the lily flowers. Among the brave he was the bravest. 
Among the happy the most happy. 

From him a king called Vijaya|| Narapati arose, the benefactor of mankind, and 
beneficent in charitable giftsy Vho extinguished the light of the glory of brave kings with 

the wind of his victorious banners. • 

• • 

Vijaya Narapati had a son named Vf radrva Raya^I to whom he was attached 
like the full moon to the sea, or as Indra to his son Jayanta. He wag skilled in 
depriving ho&t^Je^kings of the five elements called life, with the ’sword called the 
poisonous serpent. The fortunate Dkva Raya was a friend to pardon, and‘consoled the 
kings who submitted to him, but broke the clouds of hostile princes in pieces, with the 
wind of the ears of the elephants in the day of buttle. 


* The lotus hangs its head und closes its leaves at night, wliqnce the moon is said to subduo it. 
t Uuore Harihaha Rao, 04 of Pedigrco. 
t The son of Kuim/the wife of Pandu, king of llastlnapur . 

$ Dkva Rao, Pedigree Off 7 || Vijaya I{ao, Pedigree 00. % Pundara Deva Raya, Pedigree 07. 
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In the army of the Connate D?va Raya, the dust of the sand of the earth which* 
arose from the feprol the horses rc&ombled the smoke of the fire of the bravery of Dbva 
Raya, who appeared as the luminouj sun dispelling the darkness of the anger of the 

A f 

troops of the opposing kings, the tears of whose wives allayed the diisl of the conflict. 

The mouth of the lotus of the fame of Deva Raya was ofieped by the genial warmth, 
. of the sun of his valour. The sides of the world were tho petals of the flower compared 

-t / 

■ with which tho golden mountains of Himachala appeared like Karnica (seats) and the 
Diyyajas (or eight cicphauts) like beetles. The waters of the ocean formed the honey 
of tho flower, and in ifs <^jp abode^ViJAYA L the goddess of victory. 

. '•While tLL<fortunate king ruled the world tho Chinlya Muni, or wishing precious 
stone, was unsought for, and the Culpa Vrixa, or wishing tree, wus unthoughl of by auy one. 
Deva Raya ruled over his kingdom with KiRTf, SaraswatI and Biiu LaxmI, 

t 

that is, the goddess of fame, the goddess of learning, and the goddess of tho earth, which 

was created in form of an egg by the four headed god Brahma, 

Vamana, the fifth incarnation of Vishnu, would not kaye begged alms of Bali, had 

« 

Deva Raya been living. Tho full moon would lose the brightness of her countenance 
when he gazed on her. From his touch the sinner became purified, and ceased to siu; 
and In hr a would not dare to cut the wings of the^ mountains in his presence for fear of 
his wrath. 

Tho king Deva Ra\a, whose handsome face and person were like Madanamanoftara, 
tho Magfnct which irresistibly attracts the hearts of women, was king of kings, a supreme 
governor, whoso titles illuminated the world. 

The happy Deva Raya resembled the king Bukka in wisdom, IIariiiarksvara 

0 

in benevolence, and Vijaya Bhucati in valour, fie was well skilled in the arts 
and sciences, and was like an emerald from the mountain of Roltandchal. His throne 
shed happiness on-the earth: (repetition) king of kings, governor of governors, &e. 

The king Abhitiara (or new) Deva Raya, while ho was reigning in tho centre of the 
Carnatic country in the city called Yijayanayar, in the year Pardbhava , 1348 Suka on the 
full moon of Curlica or December, A. D. 1520, erected in the betlenut-market, a temple 
gliHsr ,,% £ with gold and diauiouds like tho starry heavens, and thcreiu he established tho 
god Pausvanatij, who was worshipped, praised, and celebrated by In I)Ra, who was the 
moon to the lotus of falsehood, and who was the lion to the elephant of the eightoeu 
principal sins. If is fame and charity will endure until the sun and moon shall disappear 
from the firmament. 



f. 
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On a Stone Pillar opposite to t/ie l ower, called R&tga Mandapam, which . 

is contiguous to Virupuksha. 


•’I h i 


M^^jtoap^y idd fortune ptevoil! Glory be to Sambhu, #bo> is the fbVd and 
ch&f pfftlfer df tWi foundation of the jthree worlds, called the three Najjaras, w tf&seliSad la 
c$<$fefl 4rite ChimAra* and adorned with the full moon f ,A 4 . 

* ^S^May the glory,' brightness, and iplendbur of Rudr£ set us fi%e from the boKcfage 'o? 

• —V ‘ 

9 Chandra RXya was born to enlighten the wotld'as the'moon arisek in lhe sky fo 
ill^inine v the 4 darkness of nfg)it, and as tlib butter came out from' the milky ocean at the 
thntfWfts ; cKurKiog. ' ; '*"* ' * “ ‘ ~>- 1 V'’ t/# 

. He bad a son called Buddha, who' was as wise fo Mefoury, whlo^had ason called 

‘ k 'M*** # 


*4. 

PtrftuAAV A^CJtairavarti, wtabud a son Ac%V, whose son wasN aiiusha, who bad a son 

YayXt^ 4 who had a son Turvasu. In thesame line descended tre king called BYikka, 

who'was conspicuous among sovereigns as the precious stone on tlift bfow of Icings. 

KkisHNA, the son of Dkvak! in his 5th incarnation Vdmana, or the fiikarf, sought alms 

from Bali, bnt king Bukka far surpassed Bali in dominion, glory, and charity* His 

fame extended from th^ rising of the snn to the going down thereof, and from the mountain 

• •• 

called Him&chalio the sea.* From him a king was born, called Narasa AvanIpAl,* as 
Pradumna was born from Krishna, the son of DkcvakI. He planted a flag staff at 
Strirangam in the middle of the river Cavirl, and slew the \ing of the country. He 

conquered the kings named Ciiola Raja, Purai/daR Baja !' and Gajapati,J who 

4 * . . • 

were all great warriors. He obtained a great name from the river Ganga to* the city of 

• • 

Lancu§. He f£Qtooted all the kni'g*, who were at jieace with him from the sdn rising 
mountain called Udaya Pdirvata to the settingplaoe called Asittgiri . 

* t * 

fh all the holy places named Rdmeswara , jfc. he distributed charities. He had 
sun'calIe<T VfRANARASiftfU Krishna Dkva JVTaiia Raya, born from the princess 
named Nag ala as Rama and LaxmanI sprung from Causallia, and Sumitra by 
DASA^AtnA :' VlRA NaRasinha Krishna Deva RAVA>itting # en tho throne embel- 
Bsbed with nftie sorts of precious stones, reigned over the world from the south sea to the 


i , * >* A 


• * 




• Narsinha Baya, (P. 99). _ t Tho'Rtyah of Madurai t The Rajah of Orl$ta. $ Ceylon, 
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north mcwlnhktferu, Jtirfme extended over the earth ier wii 
reigns' I^iUoa^aim, Nahusha. | He distributed all kinds of eba^tter id ttdrtsj^fedbly' 
places, via. Virupahha, Calchartri t 'V*ncatacMam t Carchi , ffrfrrofoeifo^frttjeentaia 
called Sonasailam and at Pry&ga, where the river < Oanga and Yttmuna (JtlltktyfjbiuHt 
one stream, Srtrangam, Cumhha Conam, ,a®<J in the holy water* GFbcamam m&Rimafe&u, 
C jrc. When Narasinha Drva R Ay a having ruled the world with jnstioe departaihtMl 
life, Krishna Drva Maha RAya succeeded him. He’was taken untfer the special 
protection of Siva, who opened his third eye, which is situated in the. middle^ oMdt 
forehead, to watch overturn; alio,of Vishnu the four handed, who holds the circle pa 
CliftJcf am iniuod hand, and the shell called Panchqjanyam in another; of BraiimA, the 
foor-headed, of PArvatI, the spouseofSiv a who bolds a dagger in her hancl ; ofLAKSHMf 
distinguished by the lotus, and of Saraswati, whose harp denotes her to be the wife'of 
BraiimA. Krishna Drva Raya also performed the sixteen kinds of principal charities, 
named Shadasa Mahudan , in all holy places, waters, &o. Here follow a dozen lines enu¬ 
merating his virtues, learning, and accomplishments, wjiijib are said to have equalled 
those of the Rhjas Nruoa, Nala, Naiiusiia, Nabhaga, Phundumara, Mandhata, 
Bhagiratha, Rama, &c. The said Krishna 1)rva RAya, who was the son of 
NagambI, and Nara Bhopal, and who* reigned over the world, sitting ou the throne 
embellished with nine sorts of precious stones, at Vijayanagar , presented the village of 
Singandhalli (the boundaries of which are marked on four sides with black stones) for the 
purpose of furnishing the holy offerings, &c., to the Divine Virupaksha, whose temple 
is exalted as the mountains. 

Be it known unto all persons by this inscription of Krishna Dbva Maha Raya. ' 


FIFTH AND FIFTEENTH INSCRIPTIONS 

i 

r 

A Bond of Donation to Ragunatha Deva at the Parmgonda Qate^ on 
the Went side of the Tt'mple of Sunnapah, (in the Canarese language.) 


MAY prosperity'and Yortune endure ! 

In the year of S&livahana 1463, corresponding to the year Saiibari, in \tie month of 
Kdrtika Sudipanchami, Quruvdr, (or Thursday the 5th day of the moon,' in ibe month 
of December, in the year of our Lord 1545,) the fhrtunate, the great iring of kings, 

... » .* i * .*•»* * •* 
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*S h ik &bMf9 i -tiw btfroio, *d*’Alrt<4ate-M»4 gtori<k#«fd ralti&*Ki<:*Ty# a* 

ftiYA wm reigning ii? ,thsf city of Vyayanayir, and sit ling on the prtcio^ tWohe, * wUbn 

TiM*AMGU,the aotfof'ykBOAB Pbdda AAiBAR^fcu of the tribe ftfCAtlYAPA, and JLrt 

tbe rule of ApA8TAM&X # built a city called Dkvaratyanam Putnam on the east side of 

tlrt> Panugondo Ghdti, Ad established Rahjjnath Dry a, as the tutelary deify thereof, 

bestowing the undermentioned lands to tlid god at an holy offering. ** ?" 

V-.- la the village called Nalafa Hanesu, as Sarvsmdnya Aggrahar (or a gift of dona- 

tiooj we bongbt two Varti, or two pieces of “ Kaiiled” lands, froru Mumidi Dilchat; 

wfta procured them by rtfaking the burning*sacrifice, &oa t 

\jt Tbe parlicdlars of the two lands are as follows * 

One place* called Pdnchaca Stall<\m of Cottomwar (below the canal) is of an 

a*tcnt sufficient for six t6nti*of seeds. One place called Congaltu, sufficient for four 

® • 

looms of seeds. One place called Ch&kala Vdrl Kunda, or washerman’s pond,,named 
Multi Maddy, equivalent to four thms of seeds. One place is. ealled Virama Panchaka 
Sialism, eqtial to seven turnip f seeds, ^iiese four places we presented to the god 
Raguntha Deva for an offering. 

Besides these, the Mdniems given to the god RagunAtha Deva for providing the 

daily‘Offerings, were ns 1 follows 9 

• * 
Calasdpuram Mdganny or in the village Devatdpuram below the old cannl, a place 

ealled Joghini , which was cultivated by Sanabhoca Vbuuparsa, equal to six turns of 

seeds. In Camptlly , Arisi Tola or a plantain garden of Satta Sbrumian, equal to 

three turns of seeds. A pinch attached to Si/igana Go da, which is below the lake in 

Dharmasagaram, equal to three thms of seeds. In the virago Vadda Besaoapuram , 

a place called Higgadiah, which is near to the Maniem of Sanabhoga Hinnarasiah , 

which is equal to three turns of seeds. A plate called Ellegunlah, which also is equal 

to three taws of seeds. In tbe last two lands there are six turns of%ceds. *A "place 

•v , 9 

called Aoibelega Hindunnah , which is near the baz&r of Cummnrsa Naidu in the village 
CrishsapuraM, the land contains two half turns of seeds. A piece of laud of Pula 

9 

Siddiah , which is below tbe lake in the village Cumatdpnram , in which are three lims 

0 ' % 

of seeds. A piece of land Myan Hamiah Mallia, + which is within the lake Tailed 

VutacdUva in the village of Madsllapuram, equal to half a turn us f seeds. A piece ,of 

land called Tumhsnd belonging to Qudu Malm ah, which is below the lake in the 

»,*»•« • * 

village A'nantapuram, in which are three thms of seeds. A piece of land called Jaghena 




* Acbita fiUo of the Pedigroo. • 


Perhaps a part of tbe dry bod of tbs artfflciaiy&ke. 
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wfaioh is cultivated a MAii/iArf, irf which are four {6m* 6f seeds. '•!#' these 

two villages thp**is land equal to seven 16 ms of seeds. * ‘ *' ' ^ 

These eight vil^iges wore presented by as as Mariiem, e or as a gift. The seeds 

thereof were two candies and one half lurn, and the 'ttfo varlti , with the ootoanui trees 

* ^ 

in the village. Nalala, Hunesa , which wd purchased, are in addition ; the seeds of which, 
*were two candies . Those who unite together in continuing this charity will be rewarded 
a thousand fold. Ilo who withholds or diminishes the charity will fall into the principal 

« c 

hell, and be gailty of a sin of the same magnitude as if he had murdered his mother and 


father at Cdsi (Benares *), near the shore of the*€!anges. 






SEVENTH INSCRIPTION. 

. C 

A Jiond of Donation written on the Wall, in the Tetnplc of Hazur 

Udmaswdmt. 

* 

- ■ 

* * 

May virtue, fortune and victory prevail ! 

In the year of Sulivdhana 1442, corresponding to the Vrihaspati year Vikrama, in 
3 fug ha Sudi Sap (ami, TjmmaRaZU, the son of Chakka* Drya Maiia Raya, of the 
Iribo of Casyapa , the noblest of men, strong as the Garuda Bharundaf, and whose 
dwelling was in the heart of SahaRWati, (the goddess of learning) repaired the lake 
granted by Krishna Maha Rm a, and also presented the adjoining lauds, on Jludhd- 
saptami the 7th of the moot;, (iu the month of March, 1520,) to R Amaswami for offerings 
at ihe festivals, &c. in order to obtain salvation for his father and mother, &c. 


EIGHTH INSCRIPTION. 

A Bond of Donation on a, Slone called Von , in the Temple of Vithala Deva t 

* . 

Fortune and victory! 

In the year of SAlivdhana 1483, corresponding to the year Durmatt , in Chaitra Sudi 
Panchami , Sanivur , or on the 5th of the moon (in the month of April, 1561,) while the king 

* Quire Cii ail Dai, 116 of Pedigree, Timmarazu Is not mentioned in the Pedigree. 

< |t A fabulous bird vuth two heads, supposed to be able to lift ^elephantsIn its tajons. 



FROM VIJAYANAGAR, 


♦ f 

of kings, Parameswara , tlie fortunate, famous and hcii)ic SADnW.v.y,* MaiiA Raya wa9 
reigning at Vijuyanagar, Conati Condi a RajaJDevA Maiia K. > a, the son of 
Cotia De\ A MahA Raj'A of the tribo of Casyaja presented his^villago, lauds, &c., 
as an uflering to VitiAba Okya in the season of Makar a, Saner anti Puniakal, i. c. 
when the sun entered till eleventh sign of tlje Zodiac. 


NINTH INSCRIPTION, 

On the Statue of the God Nakamnji v Dkvy in 4he Village Krishnapumm . 

. _- • • * 

® • 

In the reign of Stdiruhana J51, | J corresponding to the year Virodhi , in Vaisukha Sudi 

Purnimu , (or on the 15th of 4he moon in the month of May, 1530.) 

The fortunate, the great king of kings, Parameswara, tlio famous and«heroic 
Krishna Raya Mama Raya the sage, the poet, the hero, the chief of three It Am Art 
named Narapati, (Raja of Miiyyanagar), TJajapati j*, and As\vapati§ established the 
god Narasinma I)i;\ a by the hands of <n great man, named Krishna Riiakti, j’ii 
the village called Kus/tnajmram , which with other villages were presented as an offering 
to the dcitv. 

Detail of Villages. 

One village called •Vnrurot'onda Tuna* drain Kilavhinta , near the country called Vdi. 
One village called Yanr/aritr, which is in the same country. These two villages hu\o 
been given by my hand with mv own free will with the gold and water to X vitA Si Nil A 
1)ic\ a for the daily offerings, &c., while l am ruling the worfyl, sitting on the precious 
throne, at the time of the moon's eclipse, on tin* 15th of the moon, in the month of Yaisdkha 
or May, in the year Virodhi. Whatever rare thing, water, stones or gold may be found 
within the boundaries of the abo\c two villages, together with the duties on ^imports and 
exports have likewise been presented by me to \ aRasiniia T>kx a as a donation with 
my free will. Let the grant he continued until the sunandjnoon shall cease to shine. 

(Three Sanscrit Stanzas follow, scc.the Twelfth Inscription.) 


* lliis must be Sadwm, the brother of Ai-iuta Uao (Aciiypti). Jle is not mentioned m the Ptdigree as 
having sat on lh<* throne. 

t ProbabJyU.il. \ Raja of Otos«. $ Raja of Salum. 


) Raja of Salaia . 
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- ^ TEJfTII INSCRIPTION. 

Hand of Donation inscribed at Kris/utapuram . 


1 ^ i r - * | 

r MALTY to Sam uni' on whose head the jnoon shines, and thfc Chamaras glisten, who 

% 

is the chief pillar and foundation of the three worlds ! 

Fort lino and victory ! • 

• • 

In the reign of^ Suin'a hand 1135, corresponding to the year Bhacd, \n Phalyuna 
Sudi TrU'nja, Snkrard‘/, or Mrichy the 3d of the moon (in the month of March, 1513.) 

The fortunate king of kings, Paruincsirara, the brave and famous, happy and 
heroic Krishna Maiia Hava returning to Krishnapnram fiom I idy at pa hi after 
cowpiering the king of that city, brought the god or image pained Krishna L)i:\a, and 
established it at Krishna pur am ; and at the saino time presented a great many jewels set 
with nine sorts of precious stones, and furniture of gold and silver, &c. t together with 
the undermentioned villages, for the divine oxpences^ such as lights, llovvers, fruits, 
incense, Jke M and daily and extra otlerings, (Panclta Pat ramsJ -on the first day of tho 
month, the 11th of the inoon, the foil moon, the 27th of the moon, and also for the new 
moon, monthly and yearly festivals, and‘for the distributions among the lit ah mans, aud 
for the pomp and sploudmir of worship. 

J Village called Alteralli. 

t Village called Maddalapuram, which is added to Husn^u Mat/ani. 

1 Village named Derafupuram , adjoining to Compdi Mayani, 

1 Village called Ifanu Samudram , near Caildspuratn . 

1 Village shied Tof/alaeu/ht. 

1 Village by the name of BadanahalL 

l Village named Badrapadam , which is added to Torala Coined Chid la. 
lie also gave the transit duties iit Krishnapuram as well as in (He above villages, 
together with the lake, as a Sarramanyam to the Brahmans . lie also determined that 
the following Brahmans should act as the priests, &c., of the said deify, and that they 
shoulmrach enjoy a certain portion of land; viz. 

1 Candy of land, U> UaMaNIJa Acmarva, sou of Timana Acii*r\a, who. was of 
the tribe of Gai Tama, in the rule of Vikhanns and of tlie 1 ajus \k or Yujrrveda. 

I Candy of laud to TlMMAN ACIIarya, the sou of the daughter of llANGAMMA. 



FROM VIJAYAXAGAR. 
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ELEVENTH INSCR1 hrONj 

* 


'fi 


Written in the old Canarejc Language. 

• a * . 


9 ADORATION be unVi Saw nil u (Siva) jvho is (he lorchof Cailus , (lie chief pillar to 
the foundation of the three wot Ids called u the three Nagaras” (heaven, earth, and the* 
lower world or Piildta ), whose head is encircled with white 
splendour and magnificence of the full moon. 

Tin* deity called Ykjiinerw AR v ( Gancsli), the non of S>mriiu was supposed to 

have lost his hcfhd in battle. His mother Parvati alarmed at the repo*i f “induced hot 

• • 
husband to search after him. The body was discovered, but every endeavour to find tho 

head proved unsuccessful; M nilU in his search happening to meet with the head of an 
elephant placed it as a substitute on the shoulders of his son. Vhjiinf.svv aha ig on this 
account represented with the body of a man hearing the head and probosi* of an elephant, 
lie was supposed to have bcwyi proficient*in all languages and sciences. He was dis¬ 
tinguished by a symbol of »tho moon on his head. Jlis body was painted over with a 
composition of oil and red lead, which made him appear like the red clouds of the evening. 

He drank up the water of the tanks with Ins trunk and sprinkled it like a shower on 

• • 
theeaith. The dignity and splendour of his body equalled the brilliancy and radiance of 

the red .sky occasioned % hy the dust of the earth when stirred up by the hoof* of the cattle 

returning fioin pasturage hi the evening* He protected the good, and his disposition 

was iinifoimly happy. Ifo hatched over Lax man Mantri, the minister of State, who 

possessed every good ami perfect gift, and who was accomplished in all tho arts and 

sciences. 

The dust of the feet of Laxwivaraci RJtJ, the priest of Lax man Mantrj, ha? the 
property of removing the sins of the multitude as the water of the Ganges, which springs 
from the toe of the Almighty Vishnu in his habitation of Vmcantha , anil purifies tho 
sins of men. 

The minister. Lax wan SI vntri, was the lord of the earth, and the ruler of many 
m • 

kings, lie resembled Vishnu, whose shape is revealed in tho Vedas, and vviiu sprang 

from flic lower world (Pat61a) in the form of the boar Adivardlvyn, whose lusk having 

mouut 3/cV»i*for a socket, sustained the whole world. 

May the bud of the lotus, which is in the hand of L.vxwf, the wife of VlStiNU, 
containing boundless wealth, be*given to LaXman Mantrj. The shape of that 


Chumaras , equalling the 
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budis like the shej ft ^a dficli was finked to •pour-milk into the ttfath of the infant 
BrahmA, who/mborn from the ravel of when reclining' ah'Adlsesha, the 

thousand mouthed serpent, floating on the milky sea. BraH>iA, the soli of Vishnu, 
had a son named Atri, who is the father QfjCHANDftA,’orthe moon, who begat Budha. 
Pururava, the son of BunifX; bad a soncaMed A YU, whobegdt NaHUSHa. Naiiusha. 
* *had a son named Yayati, who begat Yadu, &c. 

The descendants of Chandra, or the moon, where all kings of great fame and renotfn. 

« ‘ 

In the line of Yadu was born Sri Sanoamatbhumifati, who had a son called 

X 

Bukka RAya, who reigned in tta circular or tfval world. f[e was vali&nt in battle, and 
Yemarlcable TeSfbis military acquirements. His younger brother Hari HAra Dandina- 

% i 

KENDRA, however, excelled him in every accomplishment, and was extolled by the kings 
of the earth for his generous and forgiving disposition, which extended not only to 
them bjit to the seven parts of the earth called Saptadicipa. HaRIHARA BhgpAla, 
the son of Bukka Raya, was vafiant as Vishnu, who modelled the earth. ITis 
charity and benevolence exceeded that of Na‘la, Naiiusha, Nrioa, Bhagiiiratha, 
&o., and in consequence his reputation equalled in brffliancy the splendour of the 
full moon. 

He had a son named Devaraja JVarrndra, who planted the ensigns of victory on 

• « •« 

every side, and who was entitled to use the white umbrella over bis bead. He banished 
the poverty of the people by his munificence, and by the water of hjg bounty extinguished 

ti 

the beat of their miseries. lie was king of kings, and had all ti 10 monarchs of the earth 
under his subjection. He was the source of all riches as hVwas the chief amongst the 
kings. He possessed a swjrrd like the Vajrayuda in the hand of Indra, to conquer the 
mountains of his enemies. He was also distingnished for his charitable virtues, which 
ahorie as bright as a meteor in the sky. Tikis king afforded protection to all his allies by 
giving* thf m assistance in the hour of need against their enemies, # 

Dbva RAya BfiUFdLA, the fortunate, had two ministers named Dharmadarsa 
and S A yen A, who erected a great number of temples, &c. for charitable purposes, 

i 

and endowed them with villages. The fame of their king was by these means spread 
abjroa&lfrroughout the earth. 

These two miuiatpss had a sister called Singhambu, who .was celebrated f&r her 
virtue as well os beauty. She was an ornament to her sex, and her huslband named 
Ramararu, of the tribe of Munistcara, or penitents, was loved by the world for his 
excellent qualitios. 



BAOlfcOriMYANAGAK. 03 

RamarAsu had five sons named Laxman Mj| ntri, Mantri, Bakana, 

A bun A and M A dan A, wbo were esteemed and celebrated in the world,' as mnch as the 
five wishing trees, called paHt&na, Caipavrixa , Mdnd&ra , Harichantfana and Paryata, 
which grew in the garden*of In dr a, the Lorg of Paradise. 

Of these five brotllers Lax man Mantri was most distingniahed for his strength 

and symmetry, which eqaalled that of BhIma. He was valiant and courageous, and* 

his fame rose (ike that of Arjuna, the third brother of DiiarmarAja or the son of 

PAndu, and like that of Dasaratha, Rama, whose glory was as tfie moon of the necta- 

rine sea called the womb of Sangam&mhu . • He was lowed by the people and his name 

encreased daily.* Laxman Mantri afforded protection to all his friefrutf" as w*ell ar 

• • 
to strangers, and he constructed a great many lakes and wells. His hand was open and 

• 

generous as the wishing tree Calpavricsham , and so numerous were bis charities aud 
liberal donations that Carna, a king famous for these qualities, was entirely foggottcn. 

Laxman Mantri was minister to the king Drva Raya BhupAla, and was loved 
by the nobles for his extensivq^quirementt in literature aud the sciences. 

In public or in private lip was equally esteemed for his virtues, wealth, greatness, 
generosity, and personal bravery, &c. 

The women who saw Laxman MantjTi, while sitting in the light of the full 

« • 
moon in summer, wero dazzled by his beauty, und intoxicated with love. 

A great many authors and learned men composed verses, &o., in his praise. 

In tbc dominions of Deva Raya, Laxman Mantri was the chief of men and 
excelled the minister of Praa^pa Rudra, called Vanaka, and Yogkndra in firm¬ 
ness, wisdom, wit and resources. ^ * 

One night Laxman Mantri being asleop, dreamt that a deity called Vinaka 
appeared before him, having his feet adorned with Andal and Cadam, and his waist with a 
gold hand. He had a crown on his head set with nine sorts of precious stones, •and the 
symbol of full moon was placed above the crown. He had four hands, oach of which held 
an instrument. The deity addressed Laxman Mantri saying, “ There is a place 
called Virupaksha , where lasciviousness, revenge, lust,&c. are unknown, which wonld be a 
pleasant spot for the three principal deities called IIari, (or Vishnu) Hara (of dfiVA) 
and HFran yagarbha, or the four-headed god Braiima. It is*situated in the south 
side of the mountain called Meru , in the middle of the island called Jambudwipa , and 
encompassed by the salt sea called Savana Samudram . In the same place there is a river 
called Penakent , whose waters are Uke Amritam (nectar), and abound with fish, turtles, 
alligators, &c. On g banks* of the river there are many groves composed of jnangoc, 


i 
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V 

citron, plantain, li myg other s<pts of frnit trees, intermixed with all sorts of flowers 
and plants naijj gxMalli, Malta , Jarni, k c., the abode of nightingales and other beautiful 
birds. This is the holiest spot in the world, where tbo axe of, penance and devotion is 
laid to the root of tho vine of sin. In it there is a place called ! Pump&tir , to the east of 

r i 

which there is a mountain called Malaydvan\p, to the south sidsfof which again there is a 
' cave where I recommend you to build my temple.” 

Lax man Mantri in accordance with the injunction of the deity erected a 
temple in which he placed the auspicious VirupAksha Dbva with PArvati, bis wife, 

i 

and their son Ganenaumt PinakpA on the bank of the river Pumpa, to the sontli side of 
v the mountaTM falaydvania, whose glory shall last until tho sun and mood pass away. 


TWELFTH INSCRIPTION. 


A JQond of Donation written on the stone near llanga Mantapam before 

& 

the Temple of tlie'IIoly ViriJPakjsha. 


May fortune and victory endure ! . 

• In the year of Saliva liana 1430, corresponding to the year Sukla , in M&gha Bahula 
Chatardasi , or ou the 29th of the moou (in the month of March, 1508.) 


The fortunate, the groat king of kings, Parameswara, brave and valiant, happy and 
heroic, Krishna MaiiA Raya, while sitting on tho throne, presented a village, Singha - 
halli, for the supply of the daily offerings, together with a newly built ediOce called 
Ranga Mantapam, and a t£wer opposite to it, and also a large old tower lately repaired, 
which is at the first gate, lie presented to VikupAksha a Camalam and a Nag&nbha- 
ra,nam set with nine sorts of precious stones: the shape of the former was that of the 
petals of the* Tamari (lotus) flowers, end of the latter that of a serpent. lie also pre¬ 
sented a large gold plate for the purpose of holding the daily oflerings of food, and two 
small plates of the same metal for holding small lights, together with seventy-four other 
plategpjnado with silver. He, who shall not continue the charity, will commit as grant a 
sin as if he had slain a cow or Brahman . 


STANZAS. 


I.—The king sitting on the precionB throne, dwelling in the city of Vijayanagar, his 
name is extended over the earth. In administering justice he excels the sovereigns 
NrigV,.Nala, and Naiiusha. ' ■ . 
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II. ^Tk« virtue of giving it gmtMtbantli«t Qfqpntinnin^ol|wity. Giving obtains 
heaven* and continuing paradise. 

III. —-If a person continue, all the gifts of others it is twice better^ than one of his own* 

should he resume those* of others his own will be in vain. 

* * 

IV. —If a person resume bis own gifts or those of others he will be born as a mite or 
worm* and live sixty thousand years in. dung. 1 

> V.-rRiUAOHAMDRA wishes all kings jiow and hereafter to oogtinue to give in 
charity, because it'is a duty appointed to man as the shore is to the sea. 


FOURTEENTH INSCRIPTION. 

A Bond of Donation written on a stone called Vay in the Temple of 

MadAvasivAmi . 


OBEISANCE to GanAd^Pati (or Ganapati*), tho general of the army of the deities. 

Fortnne and victory ! 

In the year of SAlivAhana 14 67, corresponding to tho year Visw&vasA, in Krishna 
Sudi Triliya, Guruv&ram, or on Thursday tho 3d of the moon (in the month of April 1&45.) 

The fortunate* the groat king of kings* Parameswara , happy* famous* and heroio, 
Sadasiva Maha RAya was ruling the world* sitting on the precious stone* holding an 
umbrella over bis head when Timm A Rang a, son of Vrittabha Rang a presented a 
building called Ranga Mantapam or '* public resting place*’!, with twenty-five partitions 
to the God MAdhava Deva* (whoso temple is in the city ot Vyayanagar , at the great 
bazdr, west of the Mctananta). The proceeds thereof aro to be appropriated to the 
oxpence of the daily festivals* drams* flutes* &c.* which may be necessary for 4be#pomp 
and splendour of the temple. 

This gift is given by him in the name of his father Vallabha Ranga and mother 
VengalomA* that they may obtain salvation. Let the gift be inviolable until the son 
an3 moon shall cease to shine in the world. * 

* This is apparently a mistake for the younger brother of Ganpati named Kaetik is called “ Deta Sheva. 
Pati*” (general of the anay. of the deities). 
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Transcript of the Fgs^knscription from the Tailanga into the Devan&gart character. 


, mnif ^ itranf 

• < 

wnnreft iTPnf i i \ i 

3nS T 3 T ?ire *ri' * * i m^nff^rWrWi ^ i *n4 gi tj^^O r 

' w^rni R n ayitT *?! i ^r^TpT muafiHrfV <e wn$ nj fe T ircrift i * i ^rmroi from 
^[n§rsnifftnnn»rf?r* i M^k^Tafufufifit Yf'mnvnrofT 181 $rfVnr^*pr 
fiTCtl WlfifSfaifrHEP | »U lliaiHrM MWCTTOI 

3fJ%wfFCTrTOfVn ! i «41 wfjrjrfR^rrw^jrST ?ninjw i *rero'fifl»u*rR3nr«fa?flTi 
*«r?i i <s i fn*rw© wSfrnEfteroinnnf^!i i^i fi w-iq 

«« T<j *i i g i« i ^fci Pfl i wir Twhirw i ti n^tn 

*uf<nu« i «iflmv iTftsrmfwfWWro ^rou ’n vfa tfwys 1 \°, 

»jtifarf»r 1 wfrc^f ^tfapra^^raw^TTR: grox <55^: 

l ^ 1 *rei 1 if fir3nIT n^n^ntwm rcrr^i 1 ^ 1 

# jjt‘i*.nU\A*«*j v «i8i^ir^5 1 wfTCTOjfai , ^t*n^ngf8Tit^ff^Tis | ^a 1 Hfnum^: ttfst? 

tjsfamiww 1 ^i^1>rnf iitfH tr: i i <‘h <1 41 * *C^tsraw 

Jinrt 1 «u«fU*n««lWvii 1 \i 1 ^T^jiSkk: 1 ^ 

^ifl^KHmianirw^c* 1 ^rrapsmffWtT fw ■eftrnrvfc^ 1 ^rfapr ^rntwriir 

1 ft<WTM^*niaw^w^rr^Wi nflF«iraf<i cr 9 rc 1 

1 ii n ir 1 aw*! 4 *a 1 «rra>ro myftt f*ra • 1 gwiiwniiwsrt ^ 


*«ifcd*w 11 
farM^i rre * n 

1 f 


51 PHMtl<3fllVT 


r_M« 


TO 


* min ^irwflT f'lfigmi^nwf'ii< r a«a 1 *i si qu fas fa^r vfir*nrr 1 ywmftfa 

«A ^ ^ U * 

* ftfcvmftfir i rivitfr mi 

vi«iivn«frc<vi^MJtciI f^'TOJ 'IW II toto wtew<s+W**<J\4m I 

Trf^T^rrtHTO xn^TOT^^r^s jtoIviwii tow TOtffsNffar i xxjnKxmi 
ftfTOTTOWTO inrT’TfTOrejri *T II 

^rarranro i.V'® resmnr 5 lnpra<q*: q rreramrf g raura fa<ffa ra t firtrr i 
«rfjjl frolin^RT^TOlT€Wam: | ftW gFrWPITCT WWigr^iTW I M^^XelTd^?: 
tmfmf^Kmfa v 1 <wu!*u<*i 4 i^<<r 4 fli 8 itist*i^rT 1 wisTVr^tr^rffvri 1 

^TOt wfwf*nivT^T rm tfl#r wTfw 1 Tfr^Trftnsrm? 1 ^fif^rc 

unrei 1 
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Second Inscription, Oriyi)utl in Taihntja pharfirter. 


• • 







•r«w ji fsicP’s, 'tii *f< wrct i wrw^ju.u!«ir5relww Pwi i»i ^nnffatffanrwi 

J <J C\ * 

^fepraist i sprsffanrtfani *rp i < i 

ifrsiT^T^^wrecitMVrafNtwitv i^i $<i<simh« rf^srttq r*raiq*mffmi<Ctft 

^rpn^n^tnKrti *mjre*Tfeq ^nrtrwifa trrfa i a i ^Tro^trfiiPnfVfaw tjnjspfcft 

jc^itub: i wrf^frw^pi^^nii: trsreiTfyJTmm^ig: i ^ | 

tat^: i jtw^ihs^ Trwuwhn:: i < i l Trannfa 

wfa r<grf<fwufarcp i 'a i *ntrov ftoi wrafttfwfatVp i 

fVniNit ? ff -1 ^ i «nirrepwtfif*w f^nrsmt ^srft^iwreji wn^n smrcni! ftjfir 

't 

iifiTYtrctiiw farai •aju<(Hl ^r4fa?:m<3farfa >i< *re3iiT N tRurai arewM TCflfrrre 
fsorfars qft«J111 tni ^i^wrrwnrf^wT^rrft «ra: w?piii 

fVcW^JUTf iffal i Hfi»i to i •* <*u far* ^f?u t wit ?rtr§ ftt wnfft ft?t ^tifir 

wi ?4 fci <4 T ^TVTfT II » • 

^sfai ^f^^T^T'n^rpffl^T’?’nr^n^T! u \a^» h v I? i fa d *i «yra x m 3 rw 


( ^ 


•«*_ «* 


*tTd flH«4 


wwm 

•* 


fr f? are wfaref% sfa i^ a pju finrfcreri fa *n*rartffNptTOT 



«T«nFT*W 
+ •* 





+U 1 JlOn*HM«n«i$3lf% ®rf^T»rfa : 5WTJTT^^ tq*11«iI*11«(t^nT^f^«I'^r^r«"*rpsftTJTT {Ji^HTlT 

~ «ni tfa »q?rrefafrnrfct tfa ^TRW^rftT^tYfttr^ *ni?fa?rft'faTff tpgsr ^rffa 
^sfe ^tTm *ffa nnfatni«i m\*i< int \ Yi^wrirrfatfa n ^*rwi 
xrrtrtJt \ tfftfalitlbPTRsi Tffxrm \ ^WfaftfiTraTir*^ ^ =hM«iMi>uirfa 

tft^faraaorcnt ^ i^wrer nK^txrm \ ^tji fat** <*i 


*.*T 


o. 
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Third Hucri/tfiou, transcriber in the Dcranagari Character . 


. i *rr?ft ftprm*r*r i ’a i ’Tfa^jT^T 


e, 


i[K/:rii: 


LLlLIILLfeLbjLfe^i 1.1 L ;L I Mub :iLJ kiLil Ml: 1 


r* ^TTPErajcift ^rfl^npmuTsrat 


' f^nrtinrf^vlira^nsrrsiif^Tt^R! *rsnft*n5m;^f.i ftft^ft^ftnmftfircfwre??' 

w- ?py<ni«j■’fftTnr- ^wTirrc*n*ftT.cr u itnni 

.ftftirft TCisrarwstrsra 11 frsr^^nrttft crfara^ft w- s**j rw | snr^ ?rtft 
*?ft inrfw’gttis 11 *ff*r% 55 ?*mn;rfar 5 rT*r- yf\«i*jy ftft'fta?:*r -st i ^r*hf 

ft wft wnrcfaT 11 ^'ftw^TfTvrai **41 i<*fi<sl+rt^i a! 

flTgmTftrePRTiift^ftc!^ wftwjzjTrtwT i ft^iwwT^ft^Tft^^fawi^^ft 
ftefii: TSH®t srTJTftl 3W ftftilft*ftWHftOR:fip?Wt: || CTFlft fftTf^T 

'i C A W 

iiftgTcntn^T ^ft^immT^crcJ'TftVfr ft^xurwuWR;: 1 

A ^ 

11 ^ft^Tsmuafsawfl' 




ilHZEiiaiEtSmEl^lbill 



^r yft^rofsu.1 <*iTHiw i 5 nm§my g =tiy a *iMH ft-rift y cifttj i 

W 

TnTT~gT»^1^ m^ft^<h»<"Ki » qq^ ?TC7i>i u ylr^TOijTft^^ya^T<^mjrf4 
winwftwft w?rf?:TcftrrfTi 31 ni^ tsi i srt.* 1 5 1 w y 3 u 1;* dz a z r^ q y *f m $r 

cHn^maTcfTjft^cTft^raK^^T^fl^: 11 wsftrcf a crro^f^-sra^a 

^nwisp trft i axrfinniT^^^Jr^T^'*nKT: 1 5 T^^tp^^ft>re^^+y irf<i? iy^ixreTm 
W^*frrc<g«ft*r<*m f 11 ft^ftiftnT^rfgcrlsraf^rg: ^fTsrcT^ftnj'^ tjftt ^tf^- 
ftraft ar ^rTJyrr^^T^TTrf 1 ^nin u^faiffmmnrxg ^^ T ^ gt = arfwt wirit^ 
TrairauVraw^nrrftV^^ 1 11 ft^rt^ ft^nrmr^ ftrrcft ’tft^rcr^*: afiWsrftam^n 
ft 41 ftid' 1 iftnmTft iriwcnyftmcu ftcn ^ ftcrftrif^w ^rJT^ft? 1 
yvaa Wmftraft *rftrrr n %?f 

ftwC'fft'^^ 1 I ^igTft'^ftraT^^lftTftcT^^iqp^rfH ft cT ^ I ^ rtjulu 

n JT^^mtT^Knftu?ft’ i TT5r^JTT^^nT;^;7rr: I rr5nft?T3f?;mTrct , ER:Tftft^ft^ 
v 1 twt j m ^tiTOirin ^rrir ftsnmaft; 1 era 

cr^rSn ft^nft^raft^: 1 -snjrai^flairiyjnyjmiMmi n sw«£ Tiftft aft ftvTrn 
^ftr 1 TOKarftarrf-nwr waftftisiaTft 11 •Hti<rd^ = fT ^w i g?grt?f^cr^ 4ir<:*<4=iifji=«c<i l * 
^T^T?Ta JT1jl*{<3raift3i<^Jlft?TJZ3RT5r: | ftarrftnTS fffffT 

Ttffsrefy? vra ■•^frtrri^ft^TTq ’irwrai: | y^ mfi.^ iavg; ft^rw4 

c^xvrft ^ft ft *ob < u 
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Fourth Inscription. 



, i 

• ii •fwfn m we* i 05 i h ^tnaiwpn^ 

fafiRrre i *r*3rojr5i*ci ^foarfii ^ ipm 11 h i«*m 


ww\ 


^ _ _ 

: TRSimS S^ 


^r»pi^%<r^r?E<rfi!BtT : i wrsiresTim tng sstrs^ fsicit *sicFd*s <j ?pr? 

%fw ^tTTSTR^T^: || <rrS ?^ 4 |TfsTf^ft? fSRRfrfeP I STUdT'JMd'^S siT- gi grTTST 
*ss ii <T^T 5 w?^Vj^Tr«i<t 5 sr<f^rtfm^^ ! i ^rrrfwjrwii *rrf«R<sr snfrjsi't ii'inamnro 
sjsfssff^ivssroifd^sfssR: sro sroMpfR ’stsmtftss*: l ^Rra^cisfaRTS 
fufcr $ws*d»j m sjfs ^rfi^ipqtrraffTCsr wz^THTf^rti: h «m< m £ Rfafts 

srtWKsrsfssj sijs v?iftwf«r ^rftrgym^TTrTdR'inftT i ^m|o 4 nrmrrr«ifsrMn:^fl isnj 
't?rr^ 7 ?f Mmdusws sifscrdiJsHjTcicr €ncnr*r ii ^orR^wsRTSWRfssFro: 1 s? 
sstssm^Tm n 'srrsrture sw s^tstrst err Mrcrs srsprsftsqTsjrift 

<sfT ^fTRfrripIWTTi^ <n(fs | «<ST ^rfCJnj=i cT^ftf MtSST XTf^f ^STSWir SStf^TH' 
fTOTS fa *4d «W d «1 «R TT1 «TPTST*I : II isf ?FT ’ST ST5T cT^rftT ST^nRTWW *TKWff 

gsmi iRiTrf^^TrfrTTrfTT farm cT^T^rra 1 sjTsm?^srnro^mm»rTT 7 Tcrr fsnmr ssnn 

SunlMdldi ^ssrfas fiRur tuts sussrTs 11 fsfamnimirm ms’su.yjrS JT 3 ?*rfs«r? 

^jvtt sst fafa: 1 s-vsfa ddi«u*jRFrrfa m wfa sT 3 TTfawmr 5 RP£tci Rftrf ssp | 
*\ ^ *• ■* ^ ^ 
ftTUTaft^nrsn?%i %rsrjsr«fW*nrsT: 1 < 4 nfl:s ^fFrirnTT^sfarcsTf^s 1 ylm s 

fasiu mJFroiwTfss rsrt 1 snm st*M*ri'si*wiOd*i'ffts<rt 11 


i* e tf|«ii Ms 


^srs 1 ^eerro^CTcrt^RRTTcr: mar ST 

smr11 sTmTFrPssrrsfwmirersfa s: ^ftHr^viesj^^flai? ssre symsi 

^r stMt 1 irrwTTM ssfa sMsiirsts^ s=nrlr sr ’sMir jprsrSt smnrfa *rsnfM 
efts s?s%t 1 iwrw msrara aRrffr crMscTsaroirs u^^Rsrms •rRnfsssssi flS 4 < R 
sifbre r^p1 * J #r?pErfl^^^a^i^orrfv^muirtr^fa* ?-rejd*R-giMro trtjsr 
fern jfTtnwr 1 sf^srrn? fw^sr ?zwf^cRr?RjtFrFri«rf^' Tntwniffl ^feftnrf^r 
Msr^rhnr srrass" «^rwrspm fsmsrrorcssfs «jm i ij « m ih*rs^' f?TF 5 f*nrer ^rsra^ft 
?rg if^^TflsrciT^i 11 '^t^t irons tMs? snfts ^itsr^' 1 sfars w ^fer 

fi^ ira 11 sinursrssstss ^nwrprrriMfr: 1 fwfs s firo s ^fsfs yg iror^i u 
sfittai tr?j hucht: vsfrrvT s%su iraf^Hjnisir sst srtMhS^t^st: irnro: 1 S 5 jx 
^iSftr ‘S'iJM^rsifs ’orJ-g^T^VISrS'^V: SiT^niRTSTSST ^ SRTO ^tSTTS STlft SR || T ,^4| l i 

smrot sst ftfs +mis^rojer •mn^sr^s'^fad 4 *1 wftvf^snsrfersiTftT: 1 sroi 

suRBl'd'KcTd; yfdfdfi r ji 7; r fi r^iftisnsT fsra^i s?nsi^fl?iruT*rtssRnERTSsTs^^w^ 

■Hurfssrsfasf*rs ijsrcnflTfsslss; 1 ms: u . • 


*N 


nrsm 
sm?sT mss sr 

^ *s ^ 


•Ifi 
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^rsi^r^TjiraKtf^ *iT5n5T5ii£iinT^T«iTfiT srrrafiii*ninmTTinf*T mf«r i 
^rewff uf% infifoif?: ’rtmarfeffrrenim^: i vrrfinr?pq?Tra <ji < f»j aire m 

'to: i ?jarTfireT3iTrg#T5T<i *i *«.« w i frT-xnr vji <gq u <*A 3>rqqn; : i fi n g rra^TTru i n 
TCTTT^r JTS'*T | 3I§I« JigK<i? TWTf^f^TffcTcP I - ^ r M T^ ra<1 a| a|qaT ^ fd ^l fifW ! i 
<«JMJ|a|\f*'IJlltkl^f« ; #5HT ^ it: | ^T^THT W t fiTCH f^PSPTO^ ^afaiiT'tMW W? 1 
® ««i*.t^t : ftjrfinrf^rc^rclww f*rar *z <i i <Cl *>_ i i*tin?jni y<. , n<; ^ w?'5*ii 1 m *n»ni 

tt*u<i srartft®?q ^5 t ^rfinr u ^ u 

~ T U^fetg»|it i «|«i [fc 3lf<T*t aw 

C « * V 

Mf<Wd<i<^|jn^ imMftHTalfiE'mjfl 

c 

M fdd y fd *1fj|d^ *P!R HdH ?T'd^ *nN Wdlf^dfd'yW^r fafn ^ > g Hfa 

C\ 

v%r < ni if^ T «t fifftrsn^rre^Nr * w c *n s < f?5t*re tVsrt f^nr- 

■j 

* 

■*TJTC TmU PT H Tlfl f ITTfRf ♦<«1 i«(4<THrC»1 ti^aixTCl*Jt«F<WtRIW W^THTTn^rmn 

M g g 

fnrtwl 


♦1 l 

rarcrm^TlwprifTft® ?i% 



^T*T ^TfafJTcrWT^ VT5RT«!T*ff 


**rra r 




^ vs 




:5t r *i jt z m i Pm Pi "crw#* crt x ^ ^Pr 

<jim<ra«< Tnnnrfirflrf^racmsT <i^ns<i«uii ?ng<ii«j«fT il 

TTsrrrffarcrr tffa^ajuisnir i 'tmt 

*j^r *rnre; n 



(The' rest of tjie Inscriptions, being in the Tailanga anil Canarese 

language* and characters, for which type are not readily procurable in 

« 

Calcutta, are omitted; the translations being thought sufficient to explain 
tlufir purport.) 




II. 


ANAtYSIS OF.'THE DULVA, 

A PORTION OF THE 

TIBETAN WORK 'ENTITLED THE KAH-GYUR. 

'By Mr. ALEXANDER CSOMA KOROSI, 

SJCULO-HUNGARIAN OF TRANSYLVANIA. 

• The great compilation of the Tibetan Sacred Books, in one hundred 
volumes, is styled Kd-gyur or vulgarly Kdn-gyur (WQ|i, blcak-hgyur) 
i. e. “ translation of cominaudmenton account of their being translated 
from the Sanscrit, or from the ancient Indian language , rgyagar 

sArt(Z), by which may he understood the Pracrita or dialect of Magadha, 
the principal seat of the Buddhist faith in India at the period. 

These Books contain the doctrine of ShXkya, a Buddha , who is 

supposed by the generality of Tibetan authors to have lived about one 

thousand years before the beginning of the Chrisfyui era. They were 

compiled at three different times, in three different places, in ancient India. 

First, immediately after the death of ShXkya ; afterwards, hi the* time of 
• • • 
Ashoka a celebrated king, whose residence was at Pataliputra , one hundred 

and ten years after the decease of ShXkya. And, lastly, in the time of 

Kanis'ka, a king in the north of India, upward^ of four hundred years 

froih ShXkya ; when his followers lmd separated themselves into eighteen 

sects, tinder four principal divisions, of which the n^mes both Sanscrit 

and Tibetaif, arc recorded.* 

* See p. 26 in the Lift of ShXkya, in the K&-gyur collection. 

L 
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The first compile# were three individuals of his (ShAkya’s) principal 
disciples. “ UpAeI” (in Tib. “Nye'-vAr-Akhor”) compiled the “ Vinaya 
Sutravi ” (Tib. Bul-vc-do); Ananda (Tib. “ KuN-dJpXvo”) the Su{r«ntah 
(Tib. the Do class); And “ KXshyapa” (Tib. “ Ho's-srung”) the Prajnyd- 
pdramitd (Tib. Sher-clihin). These*several works were imported into 
Tibet, and translated there between the seventh afid thirteenth centuries 
of our era, but mostly iu the ninth. The edition of the Kd-gyur in the 
Asiatic Society’s possession, appears tp have been printed with the very 
wooden types that are mentioned as having been prepared in 1731 of the 
last century ; and which are still in continual use, at Sndr-t'hang, a large 
building or monastery, not fur from Teshi-Miuti-pp, bAro- 

shis \huu-po.) 

T|»e Kd-gyur collection comprises the seven following great divisions, 
which are in fact distinct works. 

I. Dul-vd, qsqth, (Sans. Vinaya) or, “ Discipline,” in 13 volumes. 

II. S/ter-c/t'/iin, fa's*, (Sans- Prajny&pdramitd) or, “ Transcendental 
Wisdom,” in 21 volumes. 

III. P'hal'cKhen, (Sans. Buddha-vata sanga) or, “ Bauddha 

Community,” iu 0 volumes. 

IY. D,kon-seks, (Sans. Ratnakuta) or, “ Gems heaped 

up,” in 0 volumes. > 

V. Do-dc , (Sans. Sulranta) “ Aphorisms” or Tracts, in 30 

volumes: 

i 

Yi. Nydng-dds, (.Sans. Nirvina) “ Deliverance from pain,” 

in 2 volumes. 

VII. (ryul, |^, (Sank Tantra) “ Mystical Doctrine, Charms,” in 22 
volumes, forming altogether exa'etly one hundred volumes. 

The whole Kd-gyur collection is very frequently alluded to under the 

name, Di-uot-sum, in Sanscrit Tripitakdh, the “ free vessels 

# _ 

or repositories”, comprehending uuder this appellation—1st. The Dulra.— 

2ndly. The Do, with the P'hal-clihcti , Kon-siks, Nyavgdax and the Gyut, 
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—3rdlv. The Sher-ch,hin , with all itsdivisions or abridgments. This triple 
division is expressed by these names: "1. Dulvd, ('Sans. Vinaya). 2. Do, 
('Sans. Sutra). 3. Clf hos-nou-pa, &r«3Vtr, (San. Abhiti/tarmd/t.) This 
last is expressed in Tibetan also by Non-pa-tltol , *reVv«ffa, by Yum, 

% N/ % 

and by Ma-mo. *r«r. It is the common or vulgar opinion that the 
Dulva is a cure against* cupidity or lust; the Do, against imeundy or 
passion ; and the Ch’/ios-twn-pa, against ignorance. ■ 

The DvlvA, qsqth, Sans. Vinaya, which yill fonn # tlic subject of the 
present analysis, treats generally on the religious Discipline or Education* 
of religious p*ersons. The following are the subdivisions of this Work: 

1. Dul-vii-zhi* Sans. Vimya-Vastu. Eng.- “The basis 

of discipline or education,” in 4 volumes. * 




So-sor-t'hur-pc-do, Sans. Pralimoks/ui JSttlra. 

A Sfitra on emancipation,” in 30 leaves. 


3. Did-vii-iitim-pdr-jcl-pd, (QSQpiTSW'sjX’Ql^i*,) Sans. Vinaya vi~ 
bhuga. Eng. “ Explanation of education^', in 4 volumes. 

4. (i e-Ioug-mc-so-sor-l' har-jd-do, Saris. 


Bhikshuni pralimoksha Sutra. Eng. “ A SCitra on emancipation for the 
Priestesses or Nuns,” iu 30 leaves. 

5. G6-long-m&-dul-ra-'uam-par-jhl-pa, (^ij’gV*f§'Q5<3I’zr*i«(’VX’Qgyij,) 
Sans. Bhikshuni Vinuya ribhuga. Eng. “ Explanation of. the discipline or 
education of the Priestesses or Nuns,” in 1 volume with the preceding tract. 

0. Dul-vd-p' hrctn-ls' /dgs-kyi-zhi, # Sans.‘ Vinaya 

kS/iudraka Vastu. Eng. “ Miscellaneous minutiae concerning religious*disci- 
pline,” in 2 volumes. 

7. Dul- va-zhung-lam/i, Sans. Vinaya Uttara 

grant ha. Eng. “ The chief text book (or the lust work of the Dujva 
class) gn education,” in 2 volumes. « 


* In these names the mvte letters of the Tibetan are omitted for facility of pronunciation^ 
those who can consult the original names will readily supply them whero the exact orthogra¬ 
phy is required. In other places, whale a roman letter precedes a syllable in italics* or vice 
vers&, such initial will be understood fp be mute. , • 
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Some make only four divisions of*the whole DulvA , thus, in Sanscrit-^ 

* ‘‘M,4 ♦ 

1. Vinayu Vastu. 2. Pratimoksha Sutra and Vinaya vibhdga. 3. Vinaya 

* •< 

Jfthudraka Vasttif and 4. Vinaya Uttara granlha. And this division,is cal¬ 
led Lung-di-zhi, the four classes of presepts. But in the col- 

9 ' £ 

election with the Society the subdivision is as exhibited above. 

Under this title “ Dulva ” (QS<jth,) there tire thirteen volumes marked 

with the thirteen first letters of the Tib * Alphabet (from * 1 —y,) On each 

" * < 

leaf, ou the margip of the deft side, vf hence the lines begin, this title is 

'expressedthen follows the letter, under which the volumo is registered, 
« 

accompanied by the number of that leaf in words, thus—*1, i. e. 
the JDulvA class, the KA or first volume, first leaf. •_ 

On the first page are seen three images representing ShXkya with his 
son oi? his left, and one of liis principal disciples on his right, with these 

I 

sentences or inscriptions below them—“ t'hup-drdug-la nanto," salutation 
to the prince of Munis — “ SharihirpvAa-namo salutation to the son of 
Sh&rikX, sgrn-gchen-hdsin-ln-ndme,” salutation to Graciijsn ds{n (or 
LXhula,. in Sanscrit.) 

The titles of the great divisions of the KAh-gyur, and of some parti- 

t 

cular works, are frequently entitled both in Sanscrit and' Tibetan, as in 
the example just given 4'*)x.**fV3, Tgya-gar-»kad-du, (in the Indian or 
Magadha language, dr Sanscrit Vinaya vastu.) — Bod-skaddu, and lastly 
in the Tibetan language hdul-va-gzhi, “ the basis of religious 

discipline.’’ _ 1 

t t ‘ 

Aftt% tile title of the work, follows the “ salutation to the three holy 

f 

ones,” in Tibetan, thus— Dkon-Mch’hog-Qsum-la-p'hyag-Hts'hal-lo, which 
in Sanscrit is expresseifelsewhcre thus— Namo Ratna Traydya, and means 
exactly what is above expressed. Then follows a special salutation to 
ShXkya, in one sl(dca, of which the meaning is this—“ He that has L cut off 

4 

entirely all bonds (of human affection), has overcome the •determinists 
('Sans. Tirthika, Tib. Mu-stegs-chan,) and has really subdued the devil 
with all his hosts, he has fipund the supreme perfection ( Bodhisalwa,) 
I adore him.” ' ' 
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I proceed now to take a view of the contents of the several divisions of 

f « 

the Dulva class. ' • 

The first, Tib. HJtiul-va-Q,zhi ("Sans. Vinaya vastu,) “basisof educa- 

tion,” consists of several treatises 09 the disciplining of those religious 

persons who became fojlowers of ShAkya, and entered into the religious' 

order' of that Buddha or Sage. Besides many others, seventeen such 

• • 

treatises are contained in the first four volumes of the Dulva class. The 
contents may. be conveniently arranged with reference to* the volume of the 
class, and thejleaf of that volume, in which they are found. 

a 

. * 1 , or first volume of the Dulvd class. 

On the second leaf ‘the subjects of the Essays in this class are ex* 
pressed in two sldkas, the meaning of which is this—1. The entering into 
* the religious order. 2. Confession or .general supplication. 3. Prohibition 
or censure of immoral actions. 4. The passing of the summer at a certain 
place. 5. Leather, hide or skin. 6. Medicament, garments or clothes. 
8. Mat. 9. Kaushdmbiy (a city). 10. Works. 11. Dmarser-chan. 12. TJie 
inward man. 13. Alteration. 14. The omission or leaving off of the 
celebration of the feast of confession. 15. Bedding and furniture. 16. Dis¬ 
puting. 17. The causing of divisions amongst the priests. 

The contents of the first article are thus specified—“ Shdnhi-bn ,” or 
the son of ShArikA. Mustegs-chan, or Tirlhika (a determinist ?) Two young 
priests or monks. The murder of an Arhan. One with a maimed hand, 
&p. or all these contents are reduced thus—the son of ShArikA £Sans. 
Shbripulrn ); holy order ; ordination, or consecration ef priests. ’ 

Nye-«,de (Sans. Upase'na) and other bands of ^religious persons adopt 
the doctrine of ShAkya, become his disciples, and follow him whithersoever 
he goes. 

Fft>m leaf 2 to 10 is related how the kings of Anga (br Attgadha) and 

Magadha, made incursions into the territories of each other with troops 

composed of such as fought from elephants, horses, chariots, and on foot, 

# • 
when ShAkya was not yet,descended from the paradise of the gods. 

• • . * 
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• t 

The king oi Ariga (whose capital was Champa) .conquers P&nifA 
ch’hen-po, the king of Magadha (whose capital was R&jagriha) and makes 

him his tributary;—haughty expressions of the kintf'olAnga in hiS letter 

* § 

to Padma ch’hen-po ;—the officers of this monarch advise him to surren- 
"der to the king of Anga, and repeat before him a sldka, to this meaning— 
“ When one's kingdom and life ore both in danger, one should hare most 

4 1 

care for one’s life—for on consideration it will be evident that one may 
find another kingdom but hot another life.” The king of Anga keeps 
afterwards Magadha, for several years, in subjection, and his, publicans, or 
tax-gatherers, make great exactions there. 

An earthquake and a great light are stated to occur at the descent, of 

ft 

ShAkya, when he enters the womb of his mother, (leaf 4 ,) and again at his 
birth names of the four kings in the four capitals of central India, and ' 
of their sons, that were bom at. the same time with SiiXkya ;—why such 
names were given to those young princes, (leaf 5.) 

In Magadha the young prince born to “ Padma ch’hen-po” is called 

i 

in Tib. “ Qzugs-chan-anying-po ’ ('Sans. VimbasAra); —why so called;—his 
eight nurses (Sans. DIultri), two for holding him in their laps, two for suck¬ 
ling him, two for cleansing him, and two for playing with him. There 
were bom in Magadha at the same time with this prince the sons of five 
hundred officers. 

• VimbasXua, when grown up is well practised in all arts, whence his 
surname ( 'leaf i &-6 ) in Tib. “ Hzo-sbyangs,” (Sans. Shrenika or Shrenya .)— 
He takes notice of the tax-gatherers of the king of Anga , prohibits them 
from collecting any further tribute in Magadha.—' They have recourse 

c 

to the father of the young prince,, who permits to continue gathering the 
triifute or tax in the same manner as before. Afterwards the young prince, 
fin ding them again collecting the taxes, menaces them, and orders them 
to cease absolutely from all tax-gathering. They go to the kiflg of Anga, 
tell him how they have been treated by the young prince of Magadha, and 
repeat before him a sldka of this meaning, u As Jong as a treq is young it 
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tan be cut off with the nails ©f the fingers; when it has 'grown large it is 


difficultto cut' it down erven with a hundred axes.*” The king of Anga 
sends his envoys br'm&sengefe to the king of Magadha, and demands of 
# him that the young prince, tied by the neck, should be sent to him ;— 


an answer is returned to him;—they both prepare for war. * 

* "» The king of Magadha appoints his son commander of the army. 
VimbasXra summons those five hundred sons of officers that were bom at 


the same time with him;—acquaints them with his own ci/cnmstances;—-tells 
them that hejs resolved to make war against the king of Anga appoints 

them his officers. They all cheerfully engage in his cause, and assure him 

• ^ 

that his circumstances trill be their own. The prince utters a sldka, of 
which the meaning is this: “ In whose house there is renown and glory (or 
* a sacred person) it must be defended Jby all means. When honor is lost all 
is gone; as when the nave of a wheel is broken, the spokes arc of no 
use.” The officers assure him of their attachment to him in these words: 


“ where your feet are there are our heads!” He assembles the four kinds.of 
troops. His father expresses his wonder at the great number of his son’s 
army—thence VimbasAra’s surname “theking that has many troops.” 
Since the king of Anga had yet more troops than he himself—he causes 
him to be slain by a stratagem. He occupies afterwards the whole of 
Anga, and takes up his residence at Champa till the death of his father. 
Afterwards he makes his residence at R&jagriha, and this VimbasAr* is 

9 • 

represented in the Dulva as the king of Magadha in the time of SpXpYA, 
whom he greatly esteemed, honored, and patronized. . * 

From leaf 10. A young Brahman from Magadha, or Central India, 
travels towards the south of India, searching after mysteries or the Tantrika 


doctrine. He goes to a celebrated Brahman;—is well received by him';— 
general reflections on the character of the people in the edst, south, west and 
north of India. Praise bestowed on Central India, (leaf 10-11.) Many wish 
to see it. A celebrated Brahman goes with the former to Rdjagriha pays 
there a visit to the king j-v-desires to dispute with any one of the brahmans 
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in MagadRa ; —the kidg calls on a certain (Qnas-len-gyi-bb) brahman of 

Nalada,- n learned man who overcomes him in a dispute; the king is greatly 
Satisfied with it, makes him a donation of Nalkda, his-native place of town; 
f leaf 13.) He returns to Nalada ; —marries}—after nine months his Wife is 

m 

1 delivered of a son, who is named " Stod-bings’— yrhy so—is entrusted to 

i \ 

eight nurses, (leaf 13.)—when grown up, is well instructed in all the 
arts and sciences, (leaf 14,) in the Rigvhda, Yajurvbda, Shmavbda, 

Atkarvavbda , &c. ’’Afterwards his wifb is delivered of a daughter, who 

* < f . , 

having eyes like those of the Shctriki bird, is called ShXbikA— she is 

instructed in the letters,—overcomes her brother in a dispute. 

( 

Again, a certain Brahmamdesirous to be acquainted with the Tuntrika 

i 

doctrine, or with mysteries,— 1 travels from Central India towards the south; 

' i 

—is instructed there in the Lok&yata system, by a learned Brahman “ Skar- 
bgyal” (Sans. Tis’hya.) Reflections on the characters of the people of 
the four comers of India, and the praise of Central India, (in the same 
terms as above.) This aS'kar-jigyal wishing to visit Central India, succes- 

i 

sively goes to R&jagriha, —pays there a visit to the king,—requests him 
for his patronage, and expresses his wish for disputing with any learned 

l » • 

Brahman,—the king calls on “ Qnas-len-gyi-bu” of Nalada (ox Nalanda). 
5'kar-agyai. defeats him in a dispute, and he is consequently deprived 
of Nalada , which village is conferred by the king to his successful adver¬ 
sary —the former is much grieved, and is about to leave Nalada, and go 
to another place—when aS'kar-jigyal cedes one half of his income to 
him, that he might remain there;—he accepts of it, remains, and gives his 


daughter to &kar-bgyal for his wife. 

% 

Leaf 18 . Stod-rings, the brother of ShXrikA, travels towards the 
soiifh of India to learn the Lokdyata philosophical system. As a layman 
he is not admitted to hear that philosophy;—he enters into the religious 
order of the Kun-tu-rgyu (going every where) Sans. Parivrhjaka ,—will 
not cut his nails till he has learned that philosophy,—thence he is sumam- 
ed afterwards, Sen-rings (he with long nails, or the long nailed.) 
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Leaf 19. ShAbikK enters into *a dispute with he* husband. SkAw- 

. : £ Z* •* * t/ *' Y ' •* * ‘ 

boy An: she is overcame. She becomes pregnant .with a child of won¬ 
derful character,—her ^dreams,—explication of her dream#. She dispute 
again with her husband-—now she*overcomes him; this is attributed 
*to the wonderful child in her womb;—she is delivered of that child:—it hair 

• . i 1 • . / * * , • • 1 

% - 1 | * * 

several tokens on his body of being imbued with extraordinary qualities. 
After the name of his father,* he is called Nye'-bgyax, (Sans. Upatis'hya); 
after that of his mother, SHiaixi’s £on (Sans. Sh&ripotm, Tib. Sh&rihi-bu) 
• (leaf 20 J His qualifications in all the branched of science, and the*jpracUcesr 
of the brahmans. He excels his father in understanding the true mean- 
ing of the text of the ancient brahmanical works, (leqf 21 .) 

From leaf 22 . The histpry of Mohugal-gyi-bu, or M5ngal-%yi-b* 
. (Sans. Maugalyana). His father’s name, residing place and ranl^. He 
(the father) marries,—desir&us to have a son,—addresses his prayers to aU 
sorts of gods:—at last he obtains one:—sagacity of women with child in 

distinguishing whether that child be a male or female;—precautions which/ 

* *' > ' * 

the minister takes with respect te the diet of his wife,—-tastes and savodrs 
of meat and drink enumerated:—she is delivered of a child with a perfect, 
body;—the child is called “ Lap-bom ,”—why so? and also “ Mbngaijana," 
and why so ? Hence he i‘s called sometimes, Tib. P&ng-skylt^ Lap-born, 
Sans. “ Kolita,” sometimes Tib. Mohugal-gyi-bu, Sfms. MOngalyana , one 
of the MSngol family or race. His nurses, his education, his qualifications 
in all the sciences and practices of the brahmans, (leaf 24>) - He surpasses 
his father in understanding the true meaning of the ancient works. *Ho is 
entrusted with the instruction of 500 ‘young brahmans in reading th£ 

’ «' s 

brahmanical works. How they pass the time, when they are not reading. 

• • _ , , ‘ 1 *. • •• *•* 

The two masters or teachers Nye'-bgyal (Sans. Upatis'hya) and Pang- 
rsYEs j'Sans. Kolita) acquire great renown by their disciples,—-they are 
desirous to see each other. The first is very ingenious or intelligent, the 
latter very rich. Their parents will not permit them to go and see each 
other. They meet at the occasion of a festival at Rbjagriha, WjbitJUer they 

N 
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were sent by thei* parents. They sit'near to each other. 'Their behaviour 

during the several exhibitions of spectacles;—their mutual addresses, after 

* 

the shows are ovdf;—their answers, each in a single stanza, (leaf 26 .). They 
inquire an affection for each other; eager ' to acduire knowledge, they 
.resolve to enter into some religious order. Pang-skyes begs his parents' 
to permit him to take the religious character ; he is not permitted. His 
parents, • his relations, his coctaneous friends use several arguments to 
dissuade him fronuhis purpose; they cannot prevail on him. He will ab¬ 
solutely dot partake of any repast until he is permitted. At Inst he obtains« 
his parents' leave, goes to Naladn to meet there “ Nye'-jjgyal,” who very 
easily obtains his parents’ leave to take the religious character;—reflections 
thereupon by Pano-skyes (leaf 33 J They proceed together to Rijagriha, 
where about that time there are supposed to have been six celebrated , 
teachers, the masters of six schools of different principles (whose names 
both Sanscrit and Tibetan are on record). Successively they go before 
each of them, address them each,in these terms: “Master? (s/tes-ldan, 
knowing) what is the method of your doctrine ? what advice do you give 
to your pupil? what is the fruit of an honest life? (or of good moral 
practices) what are the benefits thereof?” Rich mstster addresses 
them thus: Brahman-sons! and each tells them*his own opinion or prin¬ 
ciples :—they are with none of them satisfied: they make on each their 
reflections in the same terms, in one stanza, the meaning of which is this : 
“He is * an ill minded, wrong teaching, and mean fellow, although he is 
celebrated, for a master: if his own professed principles are such, what 
are those which he does not profess.” They leave them with disdain or 
contempt, on account ofYheir gross atheistical principles. (The names and 
philosophical principles of those six teachers or masters may be seen, from 
leaf 33 to 40 of the *1, or first volume of the Dulva.) ■ ?' 

Leaf 40. They become afterwards the pupils of “ Yangoag-hgyae- 
va-chan.” He entrusts them with the instruction of his five hundred 
disciples. In his sickness, these two young.brahmans make every effort 
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tot assist him. , The one attends on bim, toe other.sqeks after medicaments. 

P 

The cause of his smiling once> He tells them- the birth qf ShAkya, and 

* • 

that he has become a. saint or Buddha. He advises them to .become his 

< • J t 

disciples, but not to mention their caste and family name, but leaving. off 

• • 

' every pride, to practise good morals before him, if they wish to find thg 
food, of immortality '(Tib. Bdud-ttsi, Sans., Amrita.) Leaf 4L A 
stanza. on the instability of human things:All gathered treasures will 
end in want; the end of those on Jiigh is downfall; tlje end of meeting, is 
separation o» parting; the end of being alive is being dead (or is.deatb)^- 
He• dies—they bum his body decently, and mourn for him. . Th?y.are 
convinced that their deceased master has been a sage, and that he had 
found toe food of immortality.. They regret much that he has not com¬ 
municated it to them. They both make a law among themselves, that 
whichever should find first the amrtta should communicate it to the .Other* 
The circumstances of their afterwards becoming disciples of ShAkya. 
He declares them the first pair of hi# principal disciples, *-iNyb'-rgyal 
(ShArihi-bu, or ShArauwati) i‘ the chief of the ingenious or intelligent,” 
and PAno-akyes (Mongal-qyi-bu, or Mohugal-gyi-bu, Sans, Manga- 

9 

lyana) “ the chief of .those that make miracles or prodigies or illusory 
Spectacles.” * 

. Leaf 42. ShAkya declares that his privation find austerities, during 
the course of six years, were to no effect; he could- * not find what 
he sought for. He refreshes himself• with substantial food, recovers lus 

vigour, gives himself to meditation, and arrives afrperfection, pr Becomes 

% 

a Buddha. On the request of Brahma, ^the god,, he goes to Varanasi, per¬ 
forms there his first religious course, teaches his doctrine first to five 
men, who had been formerly his attendants. Afterwards he disciplines 
therewfifty young persons of high descent;—ordains and consecrates them, 
(leaf 43.) • At other different places he finds, many other disciples;—goes to 
RAjagriha. The king oiMagadha (V imbasAra) offers him a residing.place 
'in a grove (called hod-ma/ii-ts’hal.bya.ka-Iau- 
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da-kahi-gnos. Sans, famt-vanatu Kalcmdakh nivdsa.) , It istherO that 
the aboye described Nye'-eoyal and Pang-ikyes become his disciples. 

y Leqf 44-45.* Enumeration of several qualifications of SulkrA—his 
seeing and knowing all things. The 'method he used in bringing to his 

f ( * 

doctrine or faith the before mentioned two young br ahmans ;—farther circum¬ 
stances thereof, (Uqf 46-50.) 

Haring been told by one of ShAkya's disciples that he teaches in this 

manner; “ What things are.they that prise from causes, and what are 

tjjjiO* causes, of their existence and of • their cessation ?”* these young 
£ 

brahmans are much pleased with, and go to, him, to become his disciples, 

% 

leaf 50. Rumours at Rdjagriha upon hearing that the two principal disciples 
of Ya»o-dag-egyal-va-chan have become the followers of ShAkya. 

Leaf 51. Kuntu-egyu Sen-rings (a brahman learned'in the 
Lek&jfata philosophical system) pays a visit to ShAkya ; —is very impatient 
at first,—afterwards, being convinced by ShAkya of his wrong principles, he 
yields, and begs him to receive him into his order, leaf 57 .—Terms used 
by die new comer and by the master at entering and at receiving one into 
tbe religious order* . 

a 

Leaf 58*65. On the enquiry of the priests, how it came that “ ShA- 
hihi-bu possesses such admirable talents ?— ShAkVa tells them his religious 
and moral merits in his former generations. Leaf 65.—Likewise, he tells 
them those of Mohugal-gyi-bu. 

Leaf 68. ShAkya commits to the assembled body of the prints the 
power 6f receiving neophytes, into his religions order, and to ordaid 
priests when qualified. Many incotftepiences arising from there being no 
Head or President in the congregation of the priests;—regulations for 
electing two principals f M k'han-po), . and five sorts of teachers (S lob-Dpo* 
vulgo Lobon .) Rules to be observed. Instruction h«Wto perform thorites 


* Y* Uharm4 hitu praihava, ketu tnkaa TathAgaVD hyapadat — Tethan. cka yo nirodh #, 
evam vadi MahA shaman as.— Of this formula, which is found on moat of the images .of. 


Buddha dug up at Benares, in Tirhut, and elsewhere, a full account haa been giren in the 
Journal' Ariatic Society, Vol. IV. page' 133 and 211. 
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and ccW 85 *onies tit the, receiving and ordaining of* the priteata. Terfl&tised 


*»!• f, 


% »" 


V ?/. 


M*» **& • * 


* A 


Is* 

/ 4 


at that occasion. ,. , 

.,*... eort8 of m|n may be. received intaf the religions' order, and 
admitted to become priests. . Questions to which, a»new.comer must answer 

-f t t 

1 directly. Names of several diseases and sores, leaf 7fk Persons infected, 

with* or subject to those* maladies are prohibited -from admission into the 

order. . Several roles respecting the conduct of religious persons. ■< >' : 

.}. Lfiaf 91. A. priest should i pot abuse any ‘ oner (in words) even 

when himself abused; should not become angry when irritated ^should not 

beat when b'eaten; nor rail when railed. ■• 1 

Leaf 92. Enumeration of several things which a religious person or 

* 

priest may not do without having previously asked the principal’s slid the 
teacher's leave. 

Leaf 102 . ShXkya having passed the three months of the summed 
in the grove near IIijagriha, will make a tour to the hills towards the 
south. He makes known to the priests* that whoever likes may go With 
him. Excuses of the priests, both of the old and young, for not befog 

able to accompany him. Cause or reason why but a few disciples" were 

« 

now with him.* • ■*' • 


Leaf 104. How any Mu-stegs-chan ('Sans. Tirthika) may be admitted* 
into the religious order of ShXkya. .Regulations thereupon. 

Leaf 108. No priest is to be ordained that is below twenty years of 
age. Jasons thereof. * i ‘ t 

* Leaf 109. No one shall be received into the * religious order* below 
fifteen years of age.* Indecent conductortwoyoung priests or students. 

ShXkya at Shrdvasti in Kosala. The story <Jf .two slaves or servants, 
who 'Successively, had been received into the religions order) of ShXkya. 
Leaf No slaves are to be admitted into that order. 

Leaf 113-115. Stories of two persons who, being in debt, had taken 
the religious character. ShXkya prohibits the admission into the'religious 
order of any one who is in debt. 


o 
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' Leif 415. * Tbs story of a youngvnan who, having rtfa away froih hit 
parents',had entered into the religions -order. ShAkya refuses. to admi 
any one into that order without the consent of his parents. ;■ Regulation) 
thereupon. v # - i 

. •' Leaf lid. The story of a young person who had been receivedintc 
the religious order of ShAkya by a high priest. Resolution—not to .receive 
any one without the consent of the whole congregation of the priests, t 
Leaf 118-121 The story of a sink person; no sick man is to be 
seceiVed into the religious order. Every new comer to be questioned as tc 

® w 

the state of his health. • . 

« 

Leaf 121 . ShAkya in the Nyagrodha Vihar, -pear Capita ( Ser-tkya 
in Tibfetan.) Great lamentation of the women of Capita , upon their fathers’ 
husbands, brothers, &c. taking the religious character and leaving theii 
houses; Zas-Gtsang-ma’s (Sans. Svdkoddna, th'e father of ShAkya,) com¬ 
plaint before ShAkya. He again prohibits their receiving any one into 
the religious -order without the consent of his parents, and orders that they 
shduld always ask first whether a candidate has leave from his parents, 

except in cases of those, who have come from a far country. Leaf 123. 

• * 

n. Leaf 123-127., The story of Kun-Z)gah-vo’s (Sans: Amanda) sister’s 
two children. How they were encouraged to read and study diligently. . .< 
Leaf 127-133. Several births according to one’s moral or religious 
merits, described by ShAkya,— applied to the beforementioned students or 
young monks. 

.if £> Let^f 133. 

thereof. Order prohibiting the auction of nuns or of priestesses by the 
monks or priests. . M * ’ V"£. 

. Leaf 136. A man passing clandestinely some time amongst the priests. 
Without’having been admitted regularly, is made acquainted withuthg# doc- 
trine and religious practices. His reflections thereupon. Scandals arising 
therefrom. ShAkya’s order for ejecting or-e^pelling him, and;hot to.suffer 
afterwards any one to cohabit clandestinely with the priests.,. LeftfjlSQ, ^^ 


The wonderful effects- of ShAkya’s smiling 


• Reasons 
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m.peaflS8-lS(Xt ,&M*afA-’B* Msy tw \ $ » 4 (Sans^SfodNiaift, in Sfit/Oa). 
Several kinds of menof doubtful sex r or of hermaphrodites, (Tib. Mining). 
Prohibition against reviving any such into, their religions order. They 
should always ask wheh receiving a ndWcomer whether he is a Mining. K . 
* •• o Leaf 139. SbXkya at ShrAvasti. The story of an illusory serpent. 
(Tib..AT/*, Sans. NAga). 

Leaf 142. Prohibition against receiving into the religious order any 
illusory man. (Sprxd-pA.) Thenceforth they, shall, always ask when 
admitting one into the' religious order, whether he is a Sprui-pa .—Five 

• # J 

kinds of natural NAgas ;—the rest all illusory ones. 

Leaf 143-145. Gojod services rendered by an illusory NAga, to seve- 
ral religious persons. The priests should distinguish an illusory monastery 
from a real one, and not resort to such places. ^ 

Leaf 147. ShAkya forbids the giving religious instruction to any one, 
unless asked; except when one is invited to a public entertainment. . 

Leaf 147-163. The story of Dve-Hdvx-IIts’ho. His birth—his 
beautiful body—his becoming the attendant of ShjCrihi-bu— his accoba- 
plishments—his accompanying five hundred merchants to the sea—his great 
services and feligious instructions to many. Marvellous stories of 
NAgas, &c. 

Leaf 163. The way of the ancient sages discovered by ShXkya, 
illustrated by a parable. Description of that way or method. 

Leaf 167. Doe-JJdun-//ts’ho feturns to ShIkya— presents his 
converts, they are’received by him into his religious order—.the* great 
perfection they acquire* afterwards-their assiduity and earnest 
endeavour. ' 

' * Leaf. 168. At the request of Doe-jETdun-IZts’ho, ShXkta relates 

•* 

what hate been the actions in former lives of several individuals whom he 

* 

had found deficient in virtue, and monsters of iniquity. - 

•••> *Leaf 170; Again, on the request ^Of the priests in a body, - ShXkya 


relates the'religious and moratanerits of Dge-ITdun-Hts’ho. 


* i* 


* .* 
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, Leqf t |72. .The £tory of "■ jKlu-Gzhok-nu-jSpeu^csa-Hod-safno^’ 
(Satis. KXshyapa). An ancient Buddha, living at Var&nari, instructs his 

i 

disciples where* to perform tlieir meditations; anjji advises them to live 
Such a chaste and pure life that they may not repent it afterwards. The 

c * 

disciples of ShXkya will imitate those of KXshyapa in performing their 1 
meditations—they commit many excesses;—restrictions and prohibitions 
thereupon. . * * 

JLeqf 175, SpXKYA at $/lnyan-yod ^Sans. Shrdvasti) A Mu-sttgs+chan 
gionk (Sans. Tirthika) once, on the 14th of the month, on the confession 
day of the Buddhists, enters into their Vihar, admires their furniture and 
the mode of living, and says: “ The Buddhists excel us in furniture (or 
household stuff) and in good fare; but we excel them in religion and 
good morals.”—To enjoy both in their proper places he purposes to make 
profession of both religions;—is detected and 'expelled. A rule is esta¬ 
blished, that thenceforth no one shall be admitted, into the order, who had 
become formerly a Tirthika ( M&stbgs-pa, in Tibetan) or a brahmanist 
in general. 

Leaf 177. ShXkya at M nyan-yod (Sans..- Shrcivasli.) The murder 
of a mother;—the circumstances preceding and following it:—various 
advice given to the matricide by the Tirthikds (that he should throw 
himself into fire,—take or swallow poison,—precipitate himself from a 
steep place, or strangle himself by a rope.) In his confusion, he takes 
refuge in the monastery of ShXkya’s disciples; hears there accidentally from 
the mouth,of a priest reading, L that “he. who opposes good actions to a 
committed crime, may shine even in this world like the sun and moon, after 
having escaped from a cloud.” He repents, and, that he may yet efface the 
horror* of his crime by good actions,. he resolves to take the religious 
character:—he doc*so, and, in a short time, by his earnest application, he 
arrives at great perfection. ShXkya is informed by the priests of his being 
a matricide, orders him to be expeliecl, and makes a rule that no matricide 
is to be admitted into that order; and that thenceforth they should always 
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ask a new comer whether he is a murderer of hi** mother. The ftrther 

$ 

adventures of the same matricide related ;—his death and his new birthv 
first in hell, (leaf 179$ and afterwards in heaven amongst the gods. ,r 
* ' Leaf 183 to 18ft. * The murder oTa fathercircumstances that pre- 
* ceded and followed it, (told in the same manner, and nearly in the same, 
words as above, in regard to the murder of a mother.) 

Leaf 188 .' ShXkya at TM biyhn-yod (Sans. Shrhvasti.) The edicts of , 
the kings of Magadha and Kosala (when they adoptechBuddhiam) that in 
their realms flo robbery should be committed. Robbers, if detected, are-to 
be expelled from their country, and restoration of damage to be made from 
the king’s treasury. Robberies and murders committed on the confines of 
Magadha and Kosala : —some traders, that have escaped, go to the king of 
Kosala, and inform him of the event:—the king sends his troops; th,e rob¬ 
bers are defeated; some escape; some are killed; sixty taken alive and 
brought to the king, together with the things and-effects found with them. 
The examination of the robbers by the king—their answers. They are put 
to death, one escapes when carried to the place of execution, takes his 
refuge in a monastery of the priests of ShXkya, enters into the religious 
order. He is found afterwards to have been a robber, and the murderer of 
an Arhan (Saint.) The circumstances of that detection ;—a rule is made 
that theuceforth no murderer of an Arhan shall &e received into the 
religious order, and that they shall ask of every new comer whether ho is a 

murderer of an Arhan. * ■ * ’ 

* t 

Leaf 190. NYE'-vXR-jEfk’HOR (Sans. UpAli) asks of SiiXkya whether 
one, who has caused divisions amongst the priests, is to be received into 
their religious order.' No such shall be admitted likewise, no one shall 
be received into the order, who with an ill intention to a Tath&gata has 
shed Jriood;—nor any that may previously have fallen off, by having 
committed any of the four great crimes. 

♦ A * 

Leaf 191. All such persons as have- any defect in their body, mem¬ 
bers or limbs, are prohibited from admission into the religions order of 

A 

P 
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ShXkya. ; They aVe thus specified: one with a maimed hand or footwork 
without lips, one having a cicatrized body, too old, too young, lame or crip- 
jfle, blind, having maimed fingers, crooked, a dwarf, paving a goitre, dumb 
deaf, leaning on a staff in walking, creeping or craVling, having gwollei 
feet with corrupt matter in them, effeminate, broken under burden or.bj 
much travelling, &c. leaf 183. 

With this concludes the subject of entering into the religious order 01 
ShXkya, entitled in Tib. tho rab-tu-byung-vaki-Gzht, Sans 

rajtla vitstu. * 

From leaf 193 to 335, inclusive, is occupied with the description 
of the G so-sbyong, confession or self-eiA/endation, and genera 

Supplication. ShXkya at Rfijagriha. The celebration of the confession, oi 

f 

general supplication at the end of every hfclf month, i. e. at every new and 
full moon-occasion of its being ordained,—preparations thereto;—rites and 
ceremonies thereof, leaf 195. Explanation of the term hdug-pa, Q 5 *rtj, sitting, 
and meditating, or abstract meditation, ( rhal~hbyor.) The priests 

of ShXkya carry to excess the giving ‘themselves to .abstract medita¬ 
tion. ledf 201 . Five sorts of ghantis (plates of mixed metal to be struck 
instead of bells)—for what use. leaf 202 . Praying and the recitation ol 
the Pratimokska Sutra, or So-sor- 1' har-pahi-mdo 

. The great court-yard for the celebration of the feast of confession. 
Capina, a brahman. His scruples about whether he should go or not 
to that festival. On the exhortation of ShXkya he goes there. Desig¬ 
nation ofc the place for the reception of the great. congregation. The 
officiating priest. The terms he uses in addressing the priesthood. 
Garbs or garments which the priests are permitted to lake with them*into 
the congregation. Description of the smaller court-yard or enclosure, 
leaf 219. * Instructions for reciting the Pratimokska Siltra (or the tjact on 
emancipation). How to intercede for any priest who may • have been 
arrested of taken, on this day, by the king, by the robbere, or by the 
enemy. Then follow several instructions, how to celebrate this great day 
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confession elsewhere, leaf 336. ‘And thus end*?. thte secttod put of 

the Fttuuftt vdstu, on confession or general supplication. • ■> > • <•. ,1 

From leaf 335,, to 357 is the Dgag’dvytki-GkAi 

The enumeration of iVnmoral acts or- faults.. > Censure thereof. Reproof 

"and prohibition of immoral actions. A reprover or. censor is elected 

for that purpose. Several instructions given, how to perform the office 

of a reprover or censor of maimers, rites and ceremonies.' 

From leaf 367 to 378 is , the Dvyar-gyi-GzAi On 

Bummering, or passing the summer. ShAkya at Mny&n-yod (Sahs. Shrfc 

• *• 

vasti ). The occasion of establishing the custom of making a vow for pass- 

• 

ing the three months of ,‘the summer at a certain place, without leaving it 
even for a single night—for what purpose it was ordained. Several 
, instructions, concessions, restitutions, and exceptions. The manner in 

m 

which they passed that season. Mutual complimeuts after the return of 

the priests to their respective colleges or monasteries. Several questions 

and answers how they have passed the summer. 

From leaf J78 to 408, or the end of this volume, and in fhe 

beginning of the next volume (from leaf 1 to 10), contained the KoApaga- 

kyi-Gzhi, *ru^VS’*l4,» or, the subject of leather or skin. 

The story of G ro-jBzhin-skyes, his birth, his growing up, his 

voyage at sea:—is received into the religious order by KAtyAna 

(residing at i'.s* R do-chan); —arrives at great perfection, (leaf 390.) 

Several sorts of akin or leather‘are enumerated. His’ private 

£ 

ahdienee at ShAkya’s. KAty Ana’s complimentary address to ShAkya, 

» 

presented by him: — ShAkya’s answer thereto, leaf 405. Permission 

* 

(to the disciples of ShAkya) to use a vehicle or carriage;—the 
occasion or circumstance of that permission;—excesses in the use of 
carriages;—they are prohibited, except to the old, the weak and the 
sick. • 

Leaf 406. Leave (to the disciples of ShAkya) to acquire a practice 
in swimming;—occasion of that leave being given;—excesses made m 
that practice. Indecencies committed in the Ajirapaii river. They are 
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prohibited from touching any womatr;—they may not save even on^.that 
has fallen into the rive$;—modification of the former prohibitive precepts. 

* Leaf 407. 'They are prohibited from seizing^ cow by the tail, in 
swimming over a river;—occasion thereof. They mAy seize the tail of a fine 
elephant, fine horse, bull, buffalo, and yAk, but they must at the same 
time make use of a leather bag (glove ?) Improprieties committed with the 
leather bags. They are prohibited from wearing wooden shoes ( shing-gi- 
mclihilAham); — occasion of that prohibition. They are permitted to wear 

them in their own houses;—what was the reason thereof. What to do with 

« 

the wooden shoes presented (or offered) to them by the people. Leaf 408. 

The first volume of the Dulvd terminates litye. Note: The scenes 
of the'transactions it contains, and indeed of the whole Dulvd, arc repre¬ 
sented to have been, with a few exceptions, Rdjagriha in Magadha, and 

% 

Shravasti in Kosala, or more properly the groves near those cities. 

«. 

The i* (Klia) or second volume of thk Dnlva. 

* 

This volume contains 503 leaves. It is divided into 30 parts or books 
Bam-po ) or from the 25th to the 54th book inclusive! 

From leaf 1 to 10 is the continuation of the KoApags-Gzlii 
’*1of the 'first volume, or the treatise on leather or hide; or, 
in^general, on the priests being allowed to wear shoes. In the Index, 
the subject of the whole volume is said to be on medicaments. But 
there is very little on that subject, except from the 10th to the 40th leaf * 

i 

From leaf 1 to 10. Several sorts of shoes {Melt hilAham) of the reli¬ 
gious class are enumerated, together with the stories of their being brought 
into use and prohibited afterwards by ShXkya. Such are those made of 
reed leaves (s myug-lo) ; of the fibres of the munja grass; of thrpad or 
yam ( srad-lm ), &c. • 

From leaf 10 to If). ShXkya in the grove near Shrdvasli. On medicine 
and drugs prepared from the roots, stalks or stems, leaves, flowers, fruits 

i 

or nuts; juices or sap, and gums of certain plants and trees. Nuts of an 
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acrid taste, as that of the Amra tree, Antra, Skyun&a, and Parura. Kinds 
of salt.' Stories of particular diseases hod maladies. What sort ofmedi- 

M t . MT . 

convent was prescribed by the physicians for each disease;—how- suqh 

medicaments were pei^nitted by ShXkya to be used. Permission given by 

\ 

. ShXkya to his disciples to keep alwhys with them a certain quantity of 

, • f 

medicine (previously consecrated or blessed.) What gave occasion to that 

o 

leave. Medicaments to be used daily, at a certain peripd of the day, for 
seven days, through one’s whole life:—diet in meat and drink. Leaf 15, 
medicament /or the eye. The story of a madman. Stories of particular 
meat or flesh having been used by the disciples of ShXkya, in the tifhe of 

famine. Prohibitions qgainst such practice. 

► # 

Leaf 19. ShXkya enters from K&shi iato Varanasi. The story of a 
Tribune's (headman’s) wife there—her piety and her former moral merits. 

Leaf 27. The king of Magadlta (Shrenika VimbasXka) pays* a visit 
to ShXkya in a grove near R&jagriha, and begs his acceptance of an 
entertainment for three months with every thing necessary for him and 
his train or suite. a . 

Leaf 30. The story of a priest suffering from hemorrhoids (piles) 
Haughty and malignant behaviour of the king’s physician to that person, 
though he was sent by the king to cure himhe called ShXkya also the 
son of a female slave. His punishment. 

Leaf 33-34. Names of the six remarkable places or capitals in Cen¬ 
tral India, as 1. Tib. Mnyan-yod, Saqs. Shr&vasti. 2 . Tib. Gw«s-BcA<w, 
Sans. S&kct&na. 3. Tib. and Sans. VarAnasi. 4. Tib. Yangs-pa-than, 
Sans. Vais/tali. 5. Tib. and Sans. Champa. 0. Tib. Hgyal-pohi-k'ltab, 
Sans. R&jagriha. , 

% 

Leaf 34-35. What sort of medicament was employed by Kun- 

Dgah-vo (A'nanda) in curing ShXkya in a disease. The story of 
• • * 
Gang-po, leaf 40. 

Leaf 80 to 87. The king of MagwfAa(Lus-ITp’HAGs-MAHi-BiJ-MA-<S'KYEs- 
JDgra) invites ShXkya into tfdjagriha. With what solemnity he receives 
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him- Th? procession' of the sage thitlier together with.,his train} the 
order thereof, and to what things it has beett likened. Several m^tetes 
of prodigies that^happehed at his entrance into that city. 

Leaf 83. The king of Magadha t afterwards paj^s tfvisit to ShXkya and 
begs him to accept of uu offer of entertainment for UiMself and suite during- 
‘ the three months of the winter, with all things that ehouldbe required (with 
dresses, a religious garment, meat and drink, beddings, medicaments and 
utensils.) 

Leaf t 83. ShAkya is invited afterw'ards (on the occasion of an epide- 

Si • 

mic Uialady) to Yaugs-pa-chan (Sans. Veushali, hod. Allahabad). A chief 
man in that city, in a dream, is admonished by the gods, that they 
should implore the aid of Gautama. They consult about it, and send an 
embassy to him. At the request of the envoys from Vaishali, the king of 
Magadha permits ShAkya to visit tlieii city, provided that they shall treat 
him in the same manner as he has been treated, in Rdjagriha ; form of 
snlututiou or compliment used by the envoys from Vaishali. 

, Leaf 120 to 132. Upon SiiAkya's arrival at Yangs-pa-chan he is, 
first of all, invited and entertained by Amra-skyong, a rich courtesan, 
whose, residence was without the city, in a grove. Afterwards he 
is entertained by the citizens, who were of the Licliuhyi race; 
(they seem to have diecn republicans.) Their splendid dresses, horse 
furniture, carriages and chariots, &c., &c. This city is frequently com¬ 
pared by ShAkya to the residence of the gods, where Indra presides. 

K.uN i -z><iAU-vo (A'nanoa) directed by ShAkya, advancing to the gate of 
# * 

the city, solemnly utters several mantras or set of forms of charms (in 
Sanscrit) for purifying the city from all evil spirits, and causing to cease 
the epidemic malady. The charms begin thuB: “ Vasirata ” (four times 
repeated)— “ Munchata ” (twice)—■“ Nirgachch'hata '' (four times)—&c., and 
are followed by benedictory verses for the prosperity of the city. 

Leaf 132. On quitting that city, ShAkya passes through seve¬ 
ral other places in his peregrination, and relates to Kun-doah-vo (Sans. 
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A'NaSOa) their ancient history—make* several i reflb^tionp on them, and in 
raan$places gives instratti^wfo those that visit hith. 

From leaf 155 to 191/ is contained the story of the meeting of PADtai 
ihviNG-PO with ShXkV* ' This celebrated- brahman hearing of SbXkya’s 
.being in the neighbohrhood bn his peregrination, sends to him one of hie 
principal disciples (Ma-jdug), of great acquirements, with several old 

•J 

brahmans of respectable character, to learn through them,.whether it be true 

what is rumoured respecting the accomplishments pf Gautama, and 

whether he has really all the characteristic signs of a sage. The. conduct 

of Ma-sdug, and his conversation with ShAkva or Gautama. He calls 

those of the ShAkya rg.ee upstarts, or such as are known but of late 

Yg5 da-byung,) leaf 160. ShAkya tells him the origin of the ShAkya 

race, as also that of the family of Ma-sdug. He is much ashamed, and 

cannot return any answer to ShAkyA; but is comforted, and afterwards 

begs for instruction. Then the teacher tells him the tenor and contents of 

the doctrine of a Buddha: and the several moral duties both of the Brail- 

7 • 

man and the Bauddha priests, wlijcli they should observe and perform religi- 
ously. He afterwards relates many superstitious customs, and declares that 
every true Brahman and Bauddha priest should desist from all such. • 

After the return of Ma-sdug, Padma-snying-po hearing of his hav- 

X 

iug been unable to answer Gautama, was so much displeased that he 
smote him witli his shoes on the head, and would have gone immediately 
himself to Gautama, had it not been too.late in the evening. The next day 
mounting a carriage, and taking with him many prepared victuals,' he 
visits Gautama, is much satisfied with his conversation, and arranges a 
mode of salutation and return whenever they should happen to meet in the 
street; He assigns as the reason thereof, that courteous ceremonies are a 
mode of maintaining respect and renown amongst their followers. 

f * 

Leaf 192. Terms of salutation; those in which men of quality 
or rank send their compliments, and ask after a friend's health by 
their messengers or servants. t - A full enumeration of the terms - is given. 
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in which the King of 'fCosala, Gsal-kqyal sends his compliments to Gau¬ 
tama. (The catalogue occurs many timef^n the Ka-oyub, and re also 
introduced into Jhe Sanscrit and Tibetan Vocabulary.) 

Leaf 193. The King of Kosala, Gsal-royal, £>aya a visit to GauTama 
—asks him about several things:—what difference theta is between the four, 
castes? Gautama replies to the King so as to'lead his own mind to 
the conclusion, that there is really no difference between the four castes. 
He asks him afterwards whether there exist gods,—whether the god 
Brahma /loes really exist?—The answer contains several modifications, and 
declares, if the king means such gods as have fleshly passions, and 
which delight in injuring and hurtiug others, tliefe are none of that kind. 

From leaf 201. In R&jagriha, and in several other places, at dif¬ 
ferent occasions, ShXkya gives many moral instructions, citing instances 
or parables. 

From leaf 214. The story of Yui.-bk’hoR'SKYong— how he enters 
into the religious order—his reflections—moral instructions to his parents. 

• Leaf 240. Shaky a, uccorapauied ( by 6 tnod-sbyin-lag-na.bdo.rje 

converts many in the North of India. 

Jjeaf 290. Account of Dgah-vo, a neatherd, with five-hundred others 
entering into the religious order. 

Leaf 302. ShaV;ya, visiting several places, tells to Kun-dgah-vo 
their ancient history, and whence they derived their names. 

Leaf 303. The king Ctso-^uyong-hp’hags (Sans. Utphoshad/ia) 
horh at Qnaa-Bchas (Sans. Sukelana.) « 

Leaf 300. Terrfs for expressing great joy (by comparison.) 

From leaf 327 to* 390. Fragments of history of several universal 
monarchs, (Sans. Chakravartli.) 

Leaf 390. The story of Nor-JBzangs, a royal prince, hnd of 

• f 

Yid-JFJf’hrog-ma (the heart ravishing) his mistress. This contains many 
fine poetical descriptions and ingenious verses expressive of an affectionate 
mind : it is a kind of romance or fairy story. 
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fruits and consequences of the merits and demerits ef several individuals in 
forme! generations. ^He relates to the king of Kosala his own .acts— 
# how he arrived at Bodhisatwa, and the many benefits he afterwards endea¬ 
voured to bestow upon,all animal beings. This division abounds in judi¬ 
cious sayings, and moral maxims :—apologues or moral tales—their appli¬ 
cation,—virtue and vice depicted in lively colours. 

From leaf 496. On the request of KuIj-Dgah-vo (A'nanda,) his 
principal attendant, addressed to him in verse, ShAkya relates* (alsp in 
verse,) the acts which he has performed from a very remote age to arrive at 

a 

the state of a Bodhisahua. 

Leaf 505. SiiAkya, together with 500 Arhans, visits, in a miraculous 

manner, the great lake Ma-dros (MqmassarovAra) in the north. , 

» 

Leaf 500. The four great rivers that take their rise there :—the Ganga, 


Sindhu, Paks/iu, and Sita. 

From 508 to 503, or to the end of the volume, as also from leaf 1 to 20, 
in the next or 3d volume. On* the bank of the Ma-dros lake. ShAkya, 
and 30 persons of his principal disciples^ tell (in verse) the course of their 
lives in former generations—or the consequences of good and bad actions. 
End of the 2nd volume. 


The 3rd (or *i) volume of the .Dulvd, 

Comprising 478 leaves, from the 55th to the 02nd book or section, inclusive. 

* . ' ' 

General Contents. The latter part of the subject of “ medicaments'’ 
in the 2nd volume. On garbs or garments—mats, spreading cloths; Kau- 
shambhi; works or moral actions—D/nar-jer-c/iaa, the inward man, or man- 
alteration (regeneration). Omission or the leaving off, of the celebration of 
the confessfon, or general supplication. Dispute or quarrel:—the first part 
of the subject “ of causing divisions amongst the priests.” 

From leaf 1 to 20. , The continuation of ShAkya’s narration of his 

» » • 
former births. The story, of Bz ang-mo and Padma-btsa-lag, ’ a cour- 
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tezan and her gallant, in the time' of the£#Sng Ts’hamwbyin (Sins. 
Brahmadatta) in VorAnasi, cited by ShXkya and applied to himself. 
He tells his disciples, why he mortified his body foj sin years ;—what was 
the cause thereof in his former lives. His disciples ask him several 
things, whence comes such and such a blemish or misfortune in his 
present life—he tells them his former immoral actions, and says that they 
are the consequences of these. The story of ZJgah-skyong, an ascetic, a 
good moralist, leaf 14. 

• •• m r 

' JLeuf 20. SiiAkya, after his return from the Ma-dros yikc to Shr&- 
vasti together with the 500 Arinins, is invited and entertained by Sa-ga, 
(Ri-i>ags //dsin-gyi-ma) a lady. His instructions‘to her at that occasion. 

Leaf 21. On his peregrination in Kosala , ShXkya is invited and en¬ 
tertained by the Brahmans and landholders of the town Thigs-pa-clum. 
The request of 500 Yidags (fancied beings representing the condition 
of a miser) made to him. His answ'er to them—their excuses. His reflec¬ 
tions (in verse) on tin? wrong judgments of men—that “ men are ashamed 
of those things of which they ought not to be ashamed, and vice versa.’’ 
He takes them with him to the entertainment, and afterwards makes his 
benediction to his hosts for the future prosperity alnd happiness of those 

i 

Yidags . ^ 

Leaf 23. Dispute amongst the citizens of that place, whether Gau¬ 
tama and his disciples are covetous or not. They are tried by an enter¬ 
tainment, and c are found lo be moderate in their wishes and temperate in 
their living:—afterwards, by the same person, the Brahmanists also are 
invited and tried; but they are found to be the contrary of the former. 

Leaf 24. The use of puram or buram (molasses) is permitted to his 
disciples. How Smra-I/dod-kyi-Sen-ge was enlightened and became an 
Arlmn. He is declared by ShXkya to be the chief of those who are enlight¬ 
ened by using agreeable things. Leaf 25. 

Leaf 25. From Spong-byed , ShXkya goes to Yangs-pa-chan> (Sans. 
Vaishali) and takes up his lodgings without' the .city in a house on the 
bank of the Ape-pond (Tib. Sprihu-vdsing-gi-Vljrram.) The citizens make 
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a law that none of them tftittl invite ShXkya privately' to a dinner, but 
they shall treat him publicly; since he will not remain long enough there, 
to be ihvited by them successively. Nob-chan, a rich citizen, having no 
notice of that established law, invites ShXkya privately. The some do 
also his wife, his son, apd his daughter-in-law, on the three next follow¬ 
ing dftys— leaf 20 to 31. The citizens wish to punish him—how he ob¬ 
tains their pardon—his riches—he, and his whole family) take refuge with 
Buddha, or adopt Buddhism. Their former ifeligious and moral merits, 
leaf 32. Th£ story of ME'-TOG-p’HRENG-BQYUD-il/k’HAN, at VarAuasT, 
applied to Nor-ciian and his family. 

Leaf 35. On the occasion of a famine, the priests of ShXkya are per¬ 
mitted to cook for themselves:—difficulties about where to cook. The 
• ton places in which they may not prepare their victuals.' What the physi- 
cian prescribes to a sick priest. How permission is obtained from ShXkya, 
and how he makes use of the medicament— leaf 36-37. How a proper 
place is chosen and rendered fit for cookihg for a priest. 

Leaf 37-38. ShXkya at Yangs-pa-chan. The use of flesh, with what 
restriction it is permitted to his disciples. 

Leaf 38. At Shr&vasti , in the time of a famine, the Bauddha priests 

m 

suffering from hunger are much dejected. Several concessions granted to 
them by ShXkya. 

Leaf 40. At Mnyan-yod (Sans. ShrAoasti) the Brahmans and the 
lawmen complain, that the priests of ShXkya will not accept of several 
things which they are willing to offer them, fo acquire moral mcritb for their 
future happiness— ShXkya gives them permission. 

Leaf 40-41. The sickness of ShXrihi-bu —the physician's prescrip¬ 
tion— Maugal-gyi-bu’h endeavour to procure that medicine. 

Leaf 42 to 45. The story of Luo and Bzang-byeu —their happiness 
—family—their great qualities :— ShXkya is proceeding to visit them— 
the malice of the Mu-siegs-chan, (Sans. Tirthika) sect, ShXkya’s enemies, 
to prevent his entrance;by w'hat means he enters into that place. 
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Leaf 48. How a priest may give his benediction to any quantity of 
physic for seven days? to be used by such persons as are pure of life. 

t 

Several confessions from ShAkya to sick persons, iiyiheir diet. 

Leaf 50. Several anecdotes that happened at Vardnasi, in the time 
of a famine, that was foretold to continue for 12 years, on account of there 
being no rain. 

Leaf 53. The wonderful effects of alms-giving to a holy man or 
Rishiy or the consequences'of religious and moral merits -in former lives. 
ShAkya is in a place called Utluma. His lectures to tUe (fabulous) 
four great kings, residing on the Iti-rab (Sans. Stimer n, or Meni.) He 
recommends liis doctrine to the care of those four great kings or gods, and 
to that of Ilad-srung, to defend it after his death. They all promise him 
that they will defend it, leaf 57. He,tells his disciples the former moral 
merits of those four great kings or gods. 

Leaf 50-00. ShAkya is presented with eight sorts of liquor or drink, 

by a It is hi, called Kknahi-hu (the son of Kena,) he tells his disciples the 

use and medical virtues of them. Iiivo, a tran-srong or hermit (Sans. 

Hislii) together with his 500 pupils, becomes the disciple of ShAkya. 

The son of Kena also having entertained SuAk\a &nd liis disciples (with 

a dinner) enters intq their religious order, together with his pupils. To 

whose care these young pupils arc committed by ShAkya for instruction, 

how they urc qualified in a short time, leaf 02. 

« 

, Leaf 04 -to 71. Eulogium on SuAkya’s qualities by Kenahi-bc, leaf 
71. The’story of twp monks, (or religious persous) father and'son, formerly 
barbers, at Kashi. 

\ 

Leaf 72. ShAkya, from (Jyad-yul, goes to S dig-chan, is invited and 
entertained there publicly, according to the measures the citizens had 
taken previously In his behalf. * 

Leaf 74-75. Stories of several entertainments to ShAkya and his disci¬ 
ples. Leaf 10. The story of a man bitten by a snake, how he is cured. The 
Bidya Mantra also is exhibited *, (it seems to consist of significant Sanscrit 
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words,) in three lines. Ancient fables are told and applied to present 


circumstances. 


Leaf 7». Here )nds the subject on medicaments, and commences 

• • 

that on the garments of the priests. 

The story oi Dum-w, a minister (of stale) and his king T/imivos- 
»Vk YES-PO, ill IjUS- Up /tags, (Sans, f r i delta.) Ditmiw escapes to Yattgs- 
pa-ehatt (Allahabad) and settles # there. 11c. first declines to give his 
advice 1 in the assembly of the people then', but afterwards renders \hcyi 
great service by his prudent counsel. 

Leaf \\0 to 83. Three tribes of the Liehahyis at )angs-pa-eh(ui: 

* • 

marriages prohibited between different tribes. The beforemeutionod I)i m- 
m> is made chief tribune there, (Sdl-Dpott ), and after his death his second 
son. His elder son refills to Rajagriha in Magad/ta , to Vimbasaua. 
This king marries, on lbs recommendation, the daughter of his brother at 
) (Uigs-pa-chaH . • 

Leaf 87. The story of •Amk\-<S'kyc>s<;-ma, a celebrated Jiarlof at 
Yangs-pa-chatt. Leaf 80 to 5)2. Vimu\sar\’s amours with her--a son is 
born, and sent lifterwanls to the king to Rhjagnha- be is named G'Vuox- 
M!-//.ri(is-MEo (tlic intrepfd youth.) 

Leaf 5)2. Vimuvsara commits adultery with the wife of a chief mer¬ 
chant at Rajagriha —the circumstances thereof— a son is born and sc;nt 
to him - lie is called “ //Tsiio-imm-G , ziio>-\cs-G\os , \ Leaf 5)4. The 

ellueation of the two natural sons of Vimha*ai« v. They wish to learn some 

• • 

art or handicraft.—// jigs-med learns carpentry, and //tsuo-hykd 
studies plijsie. The latter after having made* great progress in his 
art, goes to lido-1 1 jog (Sans. I'axash’da, the l y a.vila of Ptolemy !) to learn 

A 

there # t he opening of the cranium ( K!ad-pa hi 1 hod-pa A\ hyed- pa h i dpyad, 

from a celebrated physician -his genius and great 
abilities— several instances of liis dexterity and learning, liis integrity 
and great experience in the art of physic. Leaf 104. lie acquires great 
renown by treating seVcral ‘diseases successfullyis declared, at three 
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different times, llie prince of all the physicians, by the king of Magadha. 
Leaf 107-100. '.Medical science:—his meeting with Shakya— his improve¬ 
ment in curing the disease's both of tile body and of /he. mind. 

• u 

Leaf 111 to 114. Tim disciples of SiiXkya arc permitted to wear three 

* . . • 
pieces of religious clothing of a dark red colour, for distinction's sake:—what 

gave occasion to that permission—instruction how to prepare those garments. 

From leaf 11^. The story of Sa-g/l-ma, a young girl from Champa, 

married Ufterwards to the son of a chief officer at ShrdvasH in Kosala. 
« 

Her modest and prudent conduct:—description of modest amf of impudent 
women ; she is represented as the model of modest, prudent, wise, frugal, and 
in many respects accomplished women. Her mother's enigmatical instruc¬ 
tion to her with respect to her future conduct, when about to be married. 
Leaf 124-12-5. Explication of those enigmatical terms. Her father-in- 
law expresses himself thus: “ Your mother has been wise in having given 
you such enigmatical instructions,.hut you are more wise than she in hav¬ 
ing understood and practised her enigmatical advice.’’ 

Leaf 120. Sa.-c.a-ma is proclaimed the mother of Ri-daos-j/dsin and 
the sister of ( rSAC-AOv al, the king of Kosala. A Vihar is founded in her 
name;—she is delivered of thirty-two eggs, from which thirty-two young 
hoys come forth :—their adventures—they arc destroyed by the king of 
Kvsula, and their heads sent in a basket to Sa-oa-ma their mother. 

Leaf 12t) to 131. ShAkya’s lessons to the king of Kosala on that subject, 

• i 

Sa-oa-.m v vi former moral and religious merits, as also the demerits of hbr 
thirty-two sons, told and applied by ShAkya. 

Leaf 133. The story of Ri-daos-jcoo, an astrologer. His ill-grounded 
prognostication— lie becomes a disciple of Shakta— is convinced of the 
absurdity of his astrological predictions. 

Leaf 135. Sa-oa-ma at 8/ndiasli invites and entertains ShAkya with 
his suite. Among other offerings she presents some pieces of cotton cloth, 
for the monks and nuns (or male and female religious persons) to make 

t 

bathing clothes of them, since she had been informed’ that they batljcd naked. 
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SiiAkya at Yangs-pa-chan —recommends to his disciples to l>o rlcan in 
their bedding and clothes, and to make a proper' use pf the offerings 
made to them by tlxeiAfaitliful followers or hearers. 

, Leaf 141. They are ordered to keep clean mattrasses (or couches to 
sit and lie on)—excesseS in;—restrictions;—itch, leprosy—how to treat such 
priests as are infected by those diseases. 

Leaf 142. What sorts of religious garments are permitted by Shakya 
to his disciples. Some of them wish to wear such and such gar y units, of 
such and sufth colours: to wear turbans; others to go naked. ShArya 
fells them the impropriety and indecency of the latter and prohibits it 
absolutely; and, rebuking them, adds, that such a garb, or to go nuked, 
is the characteristic sign of a Mu-slegs-chan (Sans. Tirthika.) 

Leaf 143 to 147. A moral tale on impudence; several prohibitions 
respecting the dress of the priesthood ; gifts must be divided equally among 
the priests—exceptions- -many impostures committed. 

Leaf 147 to 132. The story of two foolish old monks—how they wjere 
deceived by a certain Nyk-zhiah (Sans. Upa-nanda) illustrated by a moral 
tale characterising the idiot and the crafty or impostor, leaf 130. Other 
stories of IJpa'nanija’s imposture. 

Leaf 102. The death of Nye-dcjaii, (Sans. Upatnanda.') Ilis immense 
riches. Measures taken by the king to secure for himself part of that treasure. 
He renounces afterwards every pretension, heuriug of ShAkya’s representa¬ 
tion to him, made by Kun-zhiaii-vo, (Sans. Afmuula .) The tfliolc substance 
(thirty thousand srang or tola of gold,) was divided at first amongst the whole 
body of priests at Shr avast i, but afterwards the priests of all the six cities of 
Central India, (us, of > Sake.la.na, Vardnasi, Vaishali, Claim pa, and ltdjagriha) 
bavin" alleged their claims, were admitted all to share with them, leaf 104. 
The cereinpny with which it is divided, leaf 103. A moral tale on covetous¬ 
ness, told by SiiArya and applied to the above described N\e-z>oah. 

Leaf 100. How to divjde the effects of deceased religious persons; 
several stories on the subject—intermixed with moral tales, mostly relating 
to Shr&casli. 
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Leaf 185. Here ends the subject “ on the garbs or garments of the 
religious persons" (Gos-kyi-tlz/ii,) and follows that “ on mats and spreading 
cloths" (Sra-tlrkifang.) • ( 

Leaf 188. Several religious persons after having passed the three* 
months of the summer at N&ketaim (Tib. Onas+Vtchas), go to Shr&rasti 
to pay their respects to SiiAkya, who had *summered there. They went 
thither much tired on account of the jangal , morasses, and great heat on 

* r i 

tlieii; road, and were* covered with dust. Tin* use of *V/vi-Br/»7ya;/"* (any cloth 
or thing to spread on the ground, for sitting and lying on*, or a mat) is 
permitted by Sii\kya. Several ceremonies; of wljat, howto prepare, anil 
how to use them, leaf 200. 

From leaf 200 to 210. Kanshambni (a city"); (Shakya in the D I'yangs- 
1 dan-gyi-knn-Agah-rd-vu , or Sans. Olios'lutialyai iina) ; several priests at 
Yann's-p'i-chan, well read or versed in the H dnl-fti, M do, and goto 

Kaush&aihhi and dispute with the priests of that place, who were likewise well 
versed in those scriptures; thence many disputes and quarrels upon various 
points, for twelve years;—they are rejected by the citizens, on account of their 
conduct. They will no longer give them alms. They repair to Shakya at 
Slir&imsli, are ill received by him, and not admitted till they have repented, 
confessed their faults' and have begged pardon for them. 

.IjCaf 21ft to 220. Stories of the misconduct of some religious per¬ 
sons ; discussions on what is lawful and unlawful, (or against religious 
discipline,) in'the common practices of the priests. * 

Leaf 220 to 272.' Stories of several priests, that had violated the esta¬ 
blished rules of discipline —the proceedings of the priesthood against them ; 
several priests of the Dnuir-ser-chan band at Shrdvasli —the cause of 
many quarrels and disputes among the priests. ShXkya’s orders, how 
such persons are to be admonished of their misbehaviour, and treated by 
the community. Leaf 235 to 239 . Legs-zdan, a priest, on account of 
his several faults, is rebuked solemnly in f tlie congregation—begs par¬ 
don, and obtains it — the circumstances thereof. Leaf 239 . The faidts of 
two other priests (i/Guo-AnnoGs, and Nap-so) are enumerated: they are 
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v what conditions Aay such attain be 
& dissolute priest. 

i«o/’ 872'to < ' 3®l. The Gang-zag-gi-Qxhi or “ on the inward man.” 

The recollection of any committed faplt or sin, the confession of it to any 

priest. Alteration or self-emendation—time granted for one’s repentance bv 

the congregation of the priests. The rites and 

don for one’s smaller sins or * faults. Several 

, - • 
afterwards confessed, sins or faults* 

Leaf 291 to 298. The Spo-vahi-Gzhi “ on the changing *of one's 

self,” after committing sins or faults, and on repentance; how to ask the 

priests’ forgiveness. / ' 

Leaf 298 to 306. The Oso-sbyong- Gzhag-pa the-putting aside or 

% | • % • 

leaving off the feast of the confession. (There are several passages des¬ 
criptive of the general degeneration and corruption of the priests.) 

Leaf 306 to 365. i'he Gnat-mal-gyi-Gzhi Oh lodging and bedding 
(or dwelling place, utensils, furniture, Set:.) The circumstances of several 


establishments (called in Tib. Gtsug-lag-k' hang, Sans. Vihar or Bibar) 
being made for SAakya and his disciples, especially a large one at 
Shrivasti , in *Kosala,> by a rich landholder. Many rales and idstruc- 
tions respecting religious discipline. 

Leaf 365 to 418. The Rtsod-pahi-Gzhi, on disputes and quarrels of 
the monks—several instances thereof, with their circumstances. , 
Leaf 418 to 478. To the end of the volume is the Ggi-hduh-’Dvyen- 
pahi-Gzhi, “ the causing of divisions among the priests,” (as the general 
subject is stated on the 418th leaf; but there is nothing to be found of 

that kind.) * 

Leaf 418-419. Is a specification of the names of the persons whose 
histories are about to be mentioned. Names of several (fabulous) universal 
monarchs (CkakraearUi) in ancient India. 

From leaf 419 to 446. The (fabulous) history of the ShXkva race, told 
by Maugalyana. ■ The Circumstances thereof (ShIkya being at a certain 

i 
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time in tb» Ni/a£rodhk Vikar? near •Captiatfasto, tkeatfibabitimtft ofthe 
Shaka race, desirous to ( kno^ the ^igin ^and history of tb^^htion, go in 
great number tb him, and request of him to acquaint thftfd with thb 
history of their origin, that' they V*? satisfy others oh' the subject. 
ShXkya directs Maxjgahyana, one of iis principal diBcipleSJ td teii 'them' 
their origin, in an instructive manner, ’ and-he himself lies ddwtt to Ateep 
during the narrationi) Maugalyana addressed' the inhabitants 'thus: 
“Descendants of Gautama! (Tib. Gohutama-tag),” and commences his 
ncnption by telling them, how the world was renewed ^ftcr its for- 

l 

mer destruction. How the animal beings were successively propagated. 
The origin and causes of the different kinds, sexes, colours, qualities—their 
degeneration. The origin of property, lairs, magistrates, universal mo- 
narclix, their descendants till the timef of Sengehi-horam, the grand 
father of ShXkya. Here ends the narration*of Maugalyana. ShXkya 
much approves it, and recommends to the hearers to keep it in their 
memory. The rest of the volume, from leaf 44<J to 478 contains the circum¬ 
stances of the birth and education of Sfti'&YA. His bodily and intellec¬ 
tual accomplishments:—bis several acts or performances; his marriages; 
his leaving his father's house to live an ascetic life. Here ends the 3d 
volume of the DulvA. 


, The 4th (or c; na) volume of the DulvA, 

Containing 470 leaves, 27 parts or books, from the 83 d to the 109<b book, 

• inclusive. 

* . V " * . 

Subjects .-—From leaf 1 to 22. Hie continuation of the circumstances 
that determined ShAkya to take the religious character. His-reflections 
on old age, sickness, death and religious state. His seeing the; wretched 
condition of the agriculturists,. or labouring class-. A miracle with the 
shadow of. a tree .-(the jambu tree)- His mafriages with Sa-apts’hd-'ma, 
Gkags-hdsin-ma, and Ri-daqs-seyes. * The circumstances!" thereof. His: 
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•unto* 

his father takes teprei«n*>hljii ftotoMwog*' wife’s and 

dreams^ •Htebewt^ eathsrted {fcuvene^ •bp&mtaut B»ah rtf, an* by other 
gods, to PWK>uacexth^worid : . his repliaw*hi»ite^^ oir- 


• oumstsftss* t imeohf His discourse with hi*groom 4&t> iw-pa)— his fine 


kone.(Iit&w*k!Aog*Bfiitag8-idan}r leqfii 
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<,, ■ Leaf 2&■« He commeoc^his l^Her arrives at; 

Rijagriha, the ting (ViHBA&Aiuc)*ibaerves hiSreooduct/ is much pleased 
with it: sends some of, his mento see who and what aortof-man he‘ u—^thay 
make their report. -' Afterwards theking* himself with, his officers pays a 
visit to him:—their conversation (in verse). 4 ShAkya tells him, -that “ there 
is in the neighbourhood of the Himdlaya (or Kaildsha, Tib. Ga*gt*ri) a 
, country called Kosala , full of- riches and grain or .corn*• inhabited tjy the 
ShAkyas, the descendants from FurAm sbing*pa (Sans. Iksbwaku/* of . the 
Surya vansha or Angirfaa); that he is of the royal tribe, and that has has 
renounced all worldly -desires, leaf 25.- * >. 0 A - ,« 

Leaf 26. He quits Rdjagriha, goes to the GniddhraknUat billerijjjjpd 
successively visits several hermits of different principles: is easily .admitted 
by each, but seeing the absurdity of their tenete and practices, he leaves them 
soon: he out-does them all in their mortifying practices, hence he is styled 
Mge-sbyong-ch'ken-po, the great priest (Sans. MaM Sramana.) 

Leaf 29. The manner in which he gives himself to meditation, apd 
performs his mortifications, on the '•banks.-, of. the Nairanyj&nb river, 
leif 38-39. He finds great delight in meditation, but, perceiving, privation 
to be hurtful to his mental faculties, he resolves to make use of nourishing 
foods 4—die is- presented with a refined milk-sou^ by two maids. He is 
deserted by bis five attendants on account of his new mode of living. i 
Lgaf48>. i He proceeds toRrfo-r/^-Gdjwt (Sans. Vajrjsan . near the mo¬ 
dem G6ya)r gives himself to meditation, overcomes the devil, and finds the 
supreme wisdom—becomes a saint or Buddhas greet joy in his father’# 
court upon hearing of his-exalted state why- sbeft names were given ..to 
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vla andAWNDA; his son. and couauvat Capilmi# fc,who *were bom oa 
the same night he became a saint, leaf5\-&t. . 

Leaf 59. On the exhortation of BrahkI, the gQd of the tmivaree, he 
resolves to communicate his > doctrine < to others also, according to their 
capacities. He goes to * Vitrdnaai. Those five attendants, that had:, left 
him lately, on account of his welfaring, being convinced of his perfection^, 
first of all heoQdte his disciples. Afterwards the number of-his followers 
rapidly increases.' All sort<of ascetics ’.men of different tribes and profes¬ 
sions go'over to.lum and adopt the Buddhistic doctrine. There are in this 

volume several detailed accounts how such and such persons, at such and 

< 

such places, have adopted his doctrine. Instructiops. Compliments. The 
four truths. > 

% 

**• 

I^euf 106. The birth place of ShJ&ya near the Him&layu, on the 
bank of the Bhagiratki (Tib. Skal-ldaH-shirig-rta), not far from Capita - 
vista, (Tib, Ser-skya-Gzhi.) s 

Leaf 107-8. The king of Magadha, VimbasIba Shhenika, offers to 
ShXxYA and his priests a support in all necessary things, as long as he 
shall live. 

Leaf 109. The five insignia of royalty (of Vi^basAraV— 1- An orna- 
mented pillow or throne. 2. An umbrella or pirasol. 3. A sword. 4. A 
chowrie of cow-tail, the handle beset with jewels. 5. Particoloured shoes. 

, Leaf 123. Terms for rousing or calling on the domestics, and giving 
them orders for making ready breakfast. » 

Leaf 128. The history of a religious establishment of several large 
buildings (Tib. G tsug-lag-k' hang. Sans. Vi Aar or Bihar) in a grove near 
Shr&vasii, in Kosala, bf a rich landholder. Leaf 137. Sh£kya is invited 
thither—his journey—miracles that happened there at his arrival. 

Leaf 142. The king of Kosala, G sal-royal, in a letter jpforms 
the king, Zas-Gtsang-ma (Sans. Sudhodana) the father. of Shakya, that 

t 

his son has found the food of immortality, with which he is recreating all 
men. His father, desirous to see him, sends several messengers to invite 
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him; they all enter into his religious* order—not one Tetuhis even to give 
intelligence. At last, Char-ka, his minister, begs leave to go him¬ 
self, and bring intelligence to him. He promises that, in 'every case, he 
will certainly come ba^k. With a letter from the king he repairs to ShIkya 
at Shr Avast i. He too becomes a convert to Buddhism, but he is per^ 
1 "Kitted to go back, as a priest, to inform the king of these events, and to 
predict that in seven days he should see his son at CapilhvAstu. ShAkya’s 
instructions to Char-ka how he should behave himself afCapilavdstn, and 
answer the king’s inquiries, leaf 144. Leaf 144. Comparison df grqafr 
and small things. Preparations for the reception of ShAkya. 

Leaf 140. Orders from the king to his officers, to build in the Nya- 
grodha grove, sixteen large and sixty smaller rooms. Shakya, with seve¬ 
ral of his disciples, goes to meet his father at Cupilavastu. . 

Leaf 14!). Dcscriptioi^of their meeting—their mutual compliments 
aud conversation (in verse), leaf 150 to 15*2. Religious instructionthe 
Shakya race adopts his religion, and from every family or house one per¬ 
son takes the religious character. * The stories of several individuals of the 
family of SiiAkya. Leaf 164, Nye-vAr-j/k’hor, a barber of the Sh&kyas, 
enters into that religious order—acquires great perfection—he is’the 
pretended compiler of the Doled class. f 

Leaf 171. The history of Kohudinya, one of the principal disciples 
of ShAkya, as also that of others. 

Leaf 242-3. Kun-Dgah-vo (Sans.* A'nanda) is made ttye chief dis¬ 
ciple of ShAkya. * . 

Leaf 341. Lus-itp’hags-mahi-bu Ma-skyes-Dgra causes his father’s 
(VimbasAra’s) death. By whom he is comforted in his great troubles or 
anxieties. 

Lettf 349. Lhas-sbyin or Lhas-byin, one of ShAkYa's cousins — his 
great hatred Imd malice towards ShAkya. Several instances quoted, and 
many moral tales told by ShAkya, and applied to himself and to this 
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Lhas-jbyin, —or*to any other individual: for under the name of Lhas-sbyin 
(Sans. Devadatta), is frequently understood any malicious character, or 
wicked man. ° 

c • 

Leaf 392. The circumstances’ of Lhas-sb yin’s proceedings to cause 
divisions among the disciples of ShJIkya. Several stories are told and 
applied to Lhas-sbyin and to Ma-.skyes-.Dgra, the king of Magadha, to 
show the ill consequences of bad morals. * 

Leaf 417 to'449. Sh£kya’s moral instructions to the king of Magadha, 
J^a-skyes-Dgra ; (many of them nearly in the same words as above, in 
the 2nd volume of the Dulva, to Ma-sdug.) 

Leaf 449. Lhas-sbyin’s further plots for inju/ing Gautama (SiiXkya). 
Several stories and instructions. 

/Leaf 470. Here ends the subject of “ causing divisions amongst the, 

A 

priests which terminates also the general ‘'subject of “ religious disci¬ 
pline” Tib. Stdul-va-Gshi, Sans. Yinaya Vasia. 

These four volumes of the Dulva collection were translated from the 
Indian or Sanscrit language in the 9th century of our era, by SarvajnyA- 
deva, Vidya Kara prabha, and Dharmakara, learned Pandits; the first 
and* the third from Cashmir, the second from Lidia; and by the Tib. 
LotsAva, liandh D^al-uyi-Luun-po. They were afterwards corrected and 
set in order by the Indian Pandit Vidyakara Prabha, and the Tib. Lotsdva, 
Band<± J5pat,-7Jrtse'gs. 

In the qext four volumes of the Dulva class, (from the 5th to the 8th 
inclusive, marked by the letters ) is an enumeration of the several 

laws or rules, (Khrims) 253 in number, respecting the conduct of the 
priests (Dge-slong), and an explanation of those rules, in several detailed 
stories or parables. 

In the beginning of the 5th (or i Cha ) volume, from leaf 1 ip 30, is 
the treatise on emancipation. (Sans. Pratimoksha Sutra , Tib.« So-sor-thar- 
puhi-M,do.) 
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Contents of the Treatise on Emancipation. 

Adoration of the All-knowing, or salutation to Buddha —Praise and impor¬ 
tance^ this Sutra. —The several blessings arising from* the practice of 
good morals.—Celebration of the .confession (Gso-abyong), on every 
new and full moon.—Rehearsal of the established rules or precepts, pro-, 
nounred by the chief (or other officiating) priests.—Exhortation to the 
priests to examine themselves and to confess their sins with a loud voice, if 
they have any.—The compendium or sum of the Buddhistic doctrine in one 
sldka thus, in Tibetan: 


>89 IT I 

* t 

‘>«rwsvsw-4*i<v;tjx's i 


“ No vice is to be committed. 

Virtue must perfectly be practised,— 
Subdue entirely your thoughts. 

This is the doctrine of Buddha.” 


On leaf 30th. Comn^mlution of the Bauddha faith, in the following 
two S/okas: in Tibetan : (vol. ft, leaf 30.) 


l. 'aen njffl-ijz’g-ifc'qgc'zji'g in <v£vl<V'*T!fV ! rq5 a i’VX'gr 



*i5'«}si'xn’a’TW'«ffVnx it sVqs^'QV'a'gvgx’qr 

B’qQ'QI*V*r«.W155N*W 1 WX’gVqX'QgX IT 

In English: . 


“ Arise, commence a new course of life—turn to the religion of Buddha . Conquer the 
host of the lord of death (the passions), that are like an elephant in this mud-house (the body ), 
(or conquer your passions like as an elephant subjlues every thing under his feet, iif a muddy 
lsdte); whoever has lived a pure or chaste life, according to the precepts of this Dulva, shall 
be free from transmigration, and shall put an end to all his miseries.” 


An assertion follows that the Pratimoksha Sutra has been recommended 
by each of the seven last Buddhas , who are styled here the seven Bauddha 
champions (Tib. Dpah-vo, Sans. Vira, Eng. Champion or Hero.) The 
names of ’those, seven Buddhas, on the 30th leaf, are thus given in 
Tibetan: 1. R nam-par-Gzigs, 2. Gtsug-tor-chan. 3. T'hams-chad-skyob. 
4. llk'hor-va-Hjig. 5. Gser-t'hub. 6. Jlod-srung. 7. Shakya-t'hub-pa. 
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They correspond to the Sanscrit: 1. Vipashyi. 2. Sik hi . 3. Vishw&bhu. 

4. Kakutsanda. 3. Knnaka-inuni. (i. Kashyapu. 7. Shakya Muni . 

« 

From the 30rti leaf of the 5th (or -S Cha) volume to the end of the 
8th (or q, Nya) volume, is contained t the “explanation of the religious 
.discipline,” (Sans. Vin&ija vib/tunga, (better Vibhaga,) Tib. Udut-va-Tnam- 
par-Ubyeil-jMt.) 

In these fouf volumes, are several stories of immoral actions, com¬ 
mitted by some on* of the religious persons belonging to the disciples of 
SkJ^ya. ' The crime, generally, becomes divulged amongst thc*pcoplo, who 
blame the conduct of the priests. ShXkya is informed afterwards of the 
fact. The delinquent is cited before the congregation; confesses his fault; 
and is rebuked by ShAkya : who then explains the immorality of the 
act, mpkes a law thereupon, and declares that whoever shall violate it, 

shall be treated as a transgressor. 

The stories, in general, arc of little importance, and many of them 
too indecent to be introduced here.* 

' Th e two hundred and fifty-three rules 'to be strictly observed by the 
priests (T)gt-aloiig) are of live kinds, (or there are five kinds of sins or 
faults’provided against in those rules.) 

1. There are some for the violation of which they are expelled from 
the order. Such are the laws or rules against adultery or, in general, for¬ 
nication ; robbery or stealing; murder or destruction of animal life; and 
the giving out f (or selling) of human* doctrine as a divine revelation. 

‘2. By the violation of a second class of rules, they become outcasts 
from the priesthood, or are degraded. Such crimes are—the emissio 
seminis; indecent behaviour; immodest talk; the causing of divisions 
amongst the priests; the blaming of the secular state, &c. &c. 

3. In the 3rd class are reckoned thirty faults ;—as the keeping or 
wearing of more clothes than is permitted—neglecting tq wedr religious 
garments—the deposition of them at any place, &c.—prohibited materials 
for clothes, &c. ’ 



a *A»r of tmtmxmiM&vom. 


to 


4. In tfae^th class are enumerated ninety &uUfe 

, • •* 

6. The 5th kind of faults or sins are such as must he confessed. 

Beside* these rules, -are numerous instructions regarding detent behaviour, 

• • 

dress—attitude or posture of the body —manner of eating and drinking, 

'and when giving religious instruction to others... ■ ■ • • 

* § /.<* • 

On leaf SO to 32. Praise of religious discipline in general, (in verse.) 
From leaf S3 to 74. Several stories on fornication or adultery. 
jBzano-byxn, a priest, commits acjpltery.. S%£kya is informed of the 
fact.. He is cited—rebuked—and expelled. A rule is made that • thence¬ 
forth all adulterere shall be expelled. The circumstances of this story 
may be seen, leaf 33 to 40, together with the terms ShXkya used in 
rebuking the guilty. 

From leaf 74. On stealing or robbery. 

Anecdotes—kinds and t modifications of theft—-several instances of 
cheating, tricks and frauds In eluding the duties at custom-houses, &c. 

Leaf 105. There are likewise several instances, how traders have 
defrauded the custom-houses, in putting some of their preclbus things into 
the bags of the monks. 

Leaf 155 to 106. .The consequences of lust and theft—fabulous his¬ 
tory of the origin of evil in the world. . 

From leaf 162 to 230. Several stories of suicide and poisoning 
amongst the monks, or of causing themselves to be Blain or deprived of 
life, out of grief or despair, upon hearing of the various kinds of miseries 
or* calamities of life. ShXkya prohibits discoursing on the miseries of 
life, so as to bring others to desperation thereby.** 

Leaf 270 to 274. Pretended supernatural knowledge attributed to the 


communication or inspiration of any divinity. Terms for rebuking such 


pretenders. 


* For a similar %tory, see Ainsworth’s Dictionary under Hegeriat in the Index 2Vom. 
prop . 

“ Heoebiab, a philosopher of Cyrene, who displayed the miseries of life with such eloquence, that several 
slaw themselvea to ba out of them ; m tA which reason he was eommendtd by Ptolemy to discourse no more on 
that satyeeU" , * 




•• • * t* 

v ' _ a? * #■« 


V^Z«^g«fc*; flew* WPMMU of;teSfleetablfrvisit 
the.lTfltar* (collages and halU^ tt a, garden < near that*ci*j» ^ mductedvby 
C^uku a priest,* who’ tells. them whom Fiidw aWf'fcalbithey 
are, with some' biographical noticed. ■ Hia>»immodest '-behavihirR^t The 
^ stories of several- immoral actions, byviiwpfc apriest loses hAchJwuetsr or 
tonic, and becomes an outcast from the priesthood.' On*making dissensions 


amongst the priantsv 

i / Tbaraaretkr.s in this <tolnme^434 leaves, the SO first of wtrieto ecfe 
occupied by the Treatise on Emancipation, in two books, 700iSldhts. t, The 
test of the volume contains; the drst books of the “ Explanation of 
Religious Disciplined ■ 


The 6th (or *> dkHia ) volume, 

Containing twenty-one books , 0^431 leaves. 

X M .. ' * - . .'Vi « V * 

Continuation of the subject (began towards the end of the Oth volume) 
on causing divisious amengst the priests. ' Dhas-syin’s endeavoars to 
seduce the disciples of SbIkya. to his party. •<* 

<• s£*qjfr34. ShXsya visits Kaushambhi, and takes his lodgings in the 
Qdangs-cha*-gyi;k*n-Dgak>-ra-v4 (Sans. Ghos'havetyArdma) .•-^•stories of 
discontentmenti Tlie. disciples ofS»i*YAy on account of their being of 
different tribes, families, houses, &c., are likened to an assemblage of all 
sorts of leaves fallen from the trees, in autumn* • and brought together by 
the wind. • t - ..i v*‘ • ' • 

41 A 

Leaf 57- to 61.= We priests of ShXkya are said to have ah many 
clothes that for each business they make use of a different suit ;• and that,’ 
through dressing and undressing themselves, they have little leisure 
to read and study,. They 1 are prohibited from beeping superfluous gar¬ 
ments or clothes. Several rales concerning supeffltioUB clotheo and Other 

• i * • 

utensils of the priests. As also, rules concerning the wearing, and omit¬ 
ting religious garments, and depositing them or utensil*'’at an? nlace. 
isa/61 to 93. 



w* I^l»^}l 3 ^^i 8 ^^ tfitdoto*:* 4 S*craI 

storms toltb of'^ liirtttetnittrfrjwft^ / pritelb^g»gshis<h.«tf ShIe**. 
Corireaptondendk fedjfri^'fe0^^ and&ufe 

G^isako 4*'4ilrtl^^BBi«3Qe'-. J ' l*^i09ti^«hri^ from Zai^tbano 
to <SitfmrA^-4i6' .b&^-bei i9’-iimt®^^e')d«t»^hi* fetter. ^Dialogue (in 
verse) :Jbdtween l J them. ’ W HO-lJl/.,; J^^iSbmnSUkynJjnwm 

adopted Buddhism. LeqflSl. • Expressions iaf thu«g^ r deToriqp~ 8nd 
jay uttered by fivehundred of the upon.,their being 

I • 

instructedkrdiisdottrin&sar; "t i»J r. • ■».?.j** 
; / From XV 326 .to. 431, ^ge ike.cad of thevolume, are several stories 
on hoarding or laying up s&res,—on lying and falsehood^and on ridfc 
culing or despising others. 


6- VvVtf 


The 7th (ob yryisj voluSus op thi Bulvna^aa. 
Containing twenty books, (from the 43 d to the 63d) and 446 leaver. 


u*,r -»* v i 

. I«, this volume is the continuation o£ the, stories .of/several faults gr. 
slight crimes committed by the priests. ; Such faults am reckoned ninety 
in number. yThe sameyreintroduced into.the.Sanscritiaad Tibetan, dicr 
tionaries; but, since they are of little importance, it is unnecessary to. 

p ^ tt 

specify them in this place. The.Sanscrit generical nama for tius darn.of 

faults, is . Shuddha pr&yash chittakah.,,- .Tib,, \jtvmg-byedrHbah~zkigl 

English: “what are mere, faults, or yerrial faults”.. The volume com? 

mences with stories on abuse or foul language (Hp'hyA-va,) and ends with: 

0 ® 

narratives regarding culpable priests, that had. been ordained (or made 
GUongs) before they, had reached the age of twenty.. 


... The 8th (oa .g Nya,) volume or the Dulva^ class. 
dning, 21 books, (from the 63 rd to the 89rd inclusive,) and 4 


•* V*m- 


filled with the . continu»tjk». of stor^&on fanlts 

same kind with those in the preceding volume■/ 

••*?.« .. .. 


a a *» vjm&wsum m 
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ccmimerioei^lritb She 
and eod^iwithnne^ on l tlhe adj ustrUeotund qdelling 

diktat mw - ■■ ,+/*■ >• v ,..&%• ,*,. - &#f\yj #§’&##$&.*•: . 

c , 

' ■ •>, • ■•: - *>'?ivv4ivJ4 '.tyi&ffjv . \ ■?.'? ■ * . r -' *&>*»-.. -■-. *i> 

9 » I 

■ v Thb«th.(os a ZVvouraaorsifrdJWw* dues, w'daS^ftWte^-. 




• • * 


■).* /.A^vr- v^,., ’ -v • -v 


•V “ .» 

4 , 


V ,l ‘\ ‘1*A* \ . 




volumewegard# She nm»*©r female religious persona ,4ft? the 
Bauddka faith. -Tke^rabjectsare thesapie as’tbose Of die last four votamet, 
fq^the priests. And the stories eretold inthe saineterme, with the excep- 
tioff-of some additions end applications. - •'•**,.»' C* *»:> * v - 

>,. From feo/’ l to^e, in 2 books, is the treatise on emancipation, for the 
priestesses (Gelongma), Sans. Bhikshum pratimoksha Sutra, Tib. Dge- 
elang-mahi-so-sor-t'har-pa.hi-M.do. (See the beginning of the 5th volume). 

£rom fea/:96 to 488 or$te the end of the^vohune, in 28 books, is the 
•'Explanation of the religious discipline of the priestesses,” Sans. Bhikshuni 
Vin&ya vibhanga, (or Vibh&ga)., Tib. Dge-along-mahi-hdul-va-rnam-par- 

u « • 

h byed-pa; in the same manner, onde^ and in . the same words, .ps jn the 
former four volumes^ with.lhe. exception, : of some stories, and* a few 
wstanxtm.not menUohed .there.; ■ ■ ►>•*>»• r ■ < 

Leaf 61. Ma-sk yes-2>gra, (Sans. AjXtashatru) the king of Magadha. 

** ^ .. t ' * 

How and,by whom he is comforted after he had caused the death df his 

* 

father VimbasXua. r, i . < - 

Leaf 78 to 87. Stories of Several religious persons having put an end 
to their dives, out of despair. t Leqf 85< Several, kindsof robbers. « - 

Leaf 108 to 109. iSbom-Dgah-mq; a*, priestess, or., nun, the pattern of 
a lewd, cupping and kicked womap. r There are,several stories under, her 

name, in this volume. , > v ; 4 , .. 

Leaf 193.. ^has-byin, one of ShIkya’s cousins, the model of a malig- 
nant and rancorous person. How he endeavours to acquire thq knowledge 
of the magical art, or of performing prodigies. He applies to ShJk^a— 
his refusal, to his principal disciples. They all pefuse to igisftjytct 

% »l ' 

He iB advised by each of them first to apquire true and useful 







m 





Leaf 218. Stone* on the multiplicity of clothes and garments of iH 
female religious periods. Prohibitions against them by ShI&ya. 1 

Leaf 272c..The*king oUJCalinga sends sto 67aAL~B&YAL>the king of 
Kosala, a piece of fine’ linen cloth, as a present'. It comed'uftarwards into 
the haadtj of ChwjQ-DGAK-iaQ, X a lewd or wicked priest es s ) -she ptits it 
on, appears, inpublic, but. from Msithin texture, seems to be naked. ThA 

W 

priestesses ajy prohibited, from.accepting or wearing such thin clothes.' ^ •' 
Leaf 282. Mention is made of the-.four Vedas of the Brahmans. I*af 
284*5. Several terms peculiar to - the loom, - and’ to other mechanical 
arts, are enumerated. ^Defects in the body* of a nun. Censure of others. 
Leaf 286. Moral tales on secret slander. . 

Leaf 302. . Several pa$ts of the DulvA class‘enumerated. ' 

Leaf 331. Kun-tu-rgyu, “ going every where,” (Sans. ParivrAjaka) is 
said to be the same with Orangs-chan, (S^ns. Sdnk'hya). 

s 

Leaf^362. Names of seveipl diseases. The rest of the volume is 
occupied with stories respecting the conduct of the nuns. Several rules to 
he learnt and observed.. The scene of all these stories is, in general, MsyaN- 
yod, (Sans. Shr&vasti in Kosala). 

The five last volumes (marked with the letters a, a, w, <t, and i \ of the 
Tib. alphabet) were translated from Sanscrit into Tibetan, first, (in tlje 
9th century) by Jinamitba, a pandit of Kashmir, of the Vaibhashika philo¬ 
sophical sect, and by KLUHi-nGYAL-dfT8’HAN M a Tibetan Lotsdva, o* interpre¬ 
ter. Other translators also are mentioned. 

** • * 

_ , * 

Tenth and eleventh ( a Tha, and s Da) volumes of the DulvA, 

In 60 books, of which the lOtA volume contains 17, or 324 leaves—and the 

11M, 33 books, or* 708 leaves. • 


% s 

These vblum$s are entitled in 

Tibetan :— Yldul-va-p' hr an- ts hegs-kyi-Gxhi. Sanscrit:— Viniya Kshu- 
drakd Vttstu. , 


a * 

English:—“ Miscellaneous minutiae on religious discipline.” 


86 ' k ANALY8fS 0F THE UUIrVA, 

I 

The 10th volume, after the title of these two volumes has been expressed, 
commences by—“reverence to the All-knowing.” . The.subject is then set 
forth in three stanzas, as—things relating to the discipline and conduct of 

the religious persons of the Buddhist sect, and the‘manners and customs 

• • 

of the people of Central India, the scene of the several acts described 

• • 

in the Dulva. 

• Leaf 2. SAN«s-saYAS-.BciioM-LDAU-HDAS (ShXkya,) at Yangs-pa-chan 
(Sans. Vaishali, oO Vishnli, J?ry&ga of # the ancients, the modem Attahar 
baQ' That city is inhabited by the Lichabyi race. Descriptions of its 
gardens or Orchards, music, gymnastic exercises, baths. Thd disciples of 

ShXkya incur scandal there by rubbing themselves with tiles or bricks 

_ • • 

with too great a noise. They are prohibited by ShXkya from rubbing 
themselves with tileB, except their feet. " . 

Leaf 5. ShXkya at M» yan-yod (Sans. Sht^vasti). Forbidden to rub 
themselves with fish-gills, instead of tiles or bricks;—to anoint themselves 
with fragrant substances, except when prescribed by the physician. What to 
do'with the fragrant substances that are offered them by their pious followers. 

Leaf 7. Mention is made of some fanes or chapels, (Sans. Chaitya, 
Tib. • ’bUch'hod-rten) where the hair or nails of B t addha ' are deposited, 
and reverenced as sacred things. * 

Leaf 11. Seals arc permitted to the priests—excesses in regard to 
seal-rings (Tib. Sor-Gduh-rgya). They are forbidden to have them of 
gold, silver, or precious stones. They are prohibited from wearing rings. 
But they, may keep, seals or -stamps made of copper, brass, bell-mcttd, 
ivory, horn—excesses in regard to the figures cut on them. 

Leaf 12. A man of the religious order must have on his seal or stamp, 

a circle with two deer on opposite sides, and below them the name of the 

% 

founder of the Vihara (Tib. Gtsug-lag-khang). A layman may have either 
a full length human figure or a head cut on his signet. » 

i 

Leaf 25. Rredictions by ShXkya and by a gymnosophist, of a child 

that was to be bom. Its miraculous birth. It is named “ fire-bom” 

» 

(Me-skf/cs). His education and adventures. ■ 



A PART .-OF WORKS. $ 
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Leqf 28. Tbe veracity .ofa JQuddkais expreaaed tjius.:—“ theinoon, 
together with the hosts of stars, may fall, dovyi*■ the earth, together with 
the mpuntains and forests, may lift itself ■ up into the void space above; 
the vast ocean may tie. dried up; hut it is impossible that the great hermit 

t • 

(MahA Sramatick) should tell afalsehood.” 

Leaf 58 to 61. Several false charges or calumnies at Yangs-pa-chan, es¬ 
pecially that of Lickabyi-ch’Itm-po. The priestejof Salav a. were wont.to put 
under ban or interdiction any person, or family, according to the following 
ceremony :-*In their congregation, after having been informed of.tlie facts, 
they turned an alms-dish or goblet, with the mouth downwards; declar¬ 
ing by that act, that thenceforth none should have communication with 
him or his house, (according to the text, no one should enter his house, 
neither sit down there, nor take alms from him, nor give him religious 

instruction.) After reconciliation hdd been made, the ban was taken off, 

* • 

by replacing the alms-dish. 

tkaf 64 to 66. ShAkva prohibits «his disciples from learning music, 
dancing <nnd singing, or visiting .places where they are exhibited. Several 
stories are told of the practices of the religious persons. 

Leaf 105. * The use of garlick is interdicted to the priests, except when 
prescribed as a medicine—^how to be used there. 

Leaf 111.- Permission to keep ‘Umbrellas. Excesses regarding, by 
using too costly stuffs,—adding too many trimmings,—or adorning the 
handles of them with gems, pearls, and .precious metals. 

• Leaf 141 to 144. The king of Kosalat Gsal-soyal, being.dethroned 
by his son, J/p’hags-skyes-po, goes to RAjagriha, to Ma-skyes-Ugra, king 
of Magadha ,—alights in a grove or garden near th'at city, belonging to the 
king, and sends him intelligence of his arrival. The king of Magadha orders 

a 

preparations for receiving him solemnly. But in the mgan time he dies in 
the gardens suddenly, from indigestion, caused by an immoderate use of 
turnips and fresh watgr. His funeral. ShAkya’s instruction to the king 
of Magadha. , • 


4 
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Leqf 145 to ,16o) Uphags-skyes-po, the king. of. Kotala, at the 
instigation of Mala Qnod, makes frequent .attacks on. the Shdkya race at 
Sttokya (Sans. Capita) at last he takes their city and massacres many of 
them. Those that escaped, dispersed themselves id the hills 4 many of 
them are said to have gone to Nep6l. During that War, a certain {SM/cya, 
ShAmTpaka is banished from Capita. At his parting request, ShAkya grants 
him, in an illusory manner, some hairs of his head, some nail-parings, and 

1 

teeth. He goes tot a country^ called Bagudox Vagud, is made king there, 
and -builds a fane or chapel (Son. Chaitya , Tib, Mch'hod-rten) for those 
holy relics, called afterwards the fane or chapel of ShImpaka, ‘leaf 149-150. 
Leaf 160. The death of //p’hags-skyes-po, caused by a conflagration.’ 

Relation of the circumstances that preceded it. 

■ 

Leaf 182-183. Gautami' (£kye'-J9<vuhi-J?dagmo-ch’hen-mo) and 
500 otfrer nuns die. Earthquake and other miracles that accompanied 

that event. A moral tale upon their former religious merits told by 

% 

ShAkya, leaf 185. 

. Leaf 202 to 248. ShAeya gives to J?GA£-vo (Sans. NAnda> infrac¬ 
tions and lessons on several subjects, especially on the state of existence 
in the.womb, and the gradual formation of the huuian body. 

Leaf 273. Instruction how to build and cover a fine house. After 
which to the end, of to leaf 324, there are many short stories, respecting 
the conduct, dress, victuals, &c. of the religious persons. 


‘Eleventh (oe vDa) volume op the Dulva, 

In 708 leaves and 33 books, counting from the 18 th to the 60th inclusive. 


Subject :—The title of this and of the preceding volume (miscellaneous 
minutiee on religious discipline) evinces the nature of the materials tp, 
be found here. They are of little consequence, except a few allusions 

4 

to events, person^, customs, manners,, places or countries. These volumes 
are mostly filled up with religious instructions, rules for the conduct 






ttwu)‘?fce itifoi*#-'\Q 

to S«Xkya ho¥ a? iie''iS t fc" a6t in ■ BU^fi^laiid A Sat;k' dyft*fad*M&baaftfi 
miction**iiae8&. *" ^*/•*••*» •***£* •=—■'.**■' '" ^•••V 

"' Lehfi-t. iTcStH-vp (Sans.’iTAKibA), a priest withSHlKYA atMayoB-yod 
(Sans;.S»rd«wrt>|receives fro* hirfofmer ^fe’£&&&& ffa&Sr-'afya 
(Sins. Ca/jf^feeverayflneiy Readied clotfcfes&dendered di^aiedwith" ivoryV 
Leaf fiS. When Wood Ssl^>rocu«S&le to bttra i dead body! neifh» 
is there anj^ river to throivthe corpsie irito, if 'may be buried. * "J‘ 

Leaf 61. The death' of SHiBiHPBV.'' ShAkya’s reflections bn him. A 
Mch'hod-rten (Sans. CkqAtya) is built over his remains by a rich landholder 
at SArAvasti, and an anniversary festival established in his memory. Tie 

9 , 

king of Kosala orders that, at the celebration of those festivals, merchants, 

who come from other countries, shall pay ho duties 'or taxes, leaf 68. 

Leaf 126-127. KatyaHi-bu (Sans. KAtyayaJia) becomes the dis- 
* * ^ * 
ciple of SiiAkya, who tells him how other philosophers are in two extremes, 

i 9 ^ • * 

and that he (ShAkya) keeps a middle way.' He acquaints him with some 
of his principles, especially with the four' great truths, and the twelve 

x . • ,» • * -a.' **, . • * * • ' ** 

casual concatenations. * 

Leaf 130. KXtyAyana, with 500 other priests,„is sent by ShAkya 
to .convert to his doctrine the king of ‘Hp'hags-rgydl * (£ttum-po-bab- 
S'nano)! together with his consorts, son, and officers. He passes on 
his way through Kanya-kubja, a placer where he had an acquaintance, 
a ^Brahman, who was dead at that time. ’The story of that Brahman’s 
daughter, with the beautiful hair. His arrival, how he was received by the 
king. His successes there. How the king afterwards married the damsel. 
Anecdotes regarding. • Leaf 194. He erects Vihara qpd makes several 
donations to the companions of KAtvAyana. Leaf 197 to 207. ftfaiiy 
witty sayings (in yerse). Leaf ’207 to 209. The ten powers of Banddha. 


■*>. 






* 6am. Ujimani or. Oww'a, u» Atdhvu. 


• u m t 

t Sana. RSji Ptidyotm ; (oalled the passionate op ornel.) 

^ .t 
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*'Leitf$V7 •■' Various defects of the huttan^bbdjP vare> ehumeraibd in 
rerte. '*%ufth as havq" thera', 'prohibit^*fhJm beh^rbceived''• into the 
rengiohsorder of ShXkya. '* '>• ->4 ‘ •. : 

Leaf 230 to 253. Account of, the great prodigies exhibited, by 
ShXkya, at Stiravasti in Kosaia. The ilk Mu-ategs,-chan (Sabs. 'Firthika) 
teachers, being' discontented with : the treatment they meet with from the 
king, the officers,'the brahmans, and fee 1 people 4n general, (who all show 
ranch favour to Gautama and his" foUoVsfeik,) eo thattheycan hardly gain 


their livelihood, endeavour to vie with Gautama in exhibiting, prodigies, 

_ l 

to show tlieir skill' and power.' They are defeated :—fot shame some 
of them put an end to their existence, others ret? re to die hills bn the 

north of India. Lea/ %48, the great astonishment of all at the miracles 

«• ^ 

of Gautama,— -their applause. * 

' Leaf 263 to 307. The story of 2?skyed-Va a king in Lus-hp’hag.t 
and other tales ( Sans. Vidiha) told by ShXkya, —political intrigues. The 

9 

farther history of the before mentioned six teachers. 

• Leaf 276. The story of /SmAn-ch’SESst, the son of Gang-po in O'town 
of Puma kdchha a hilly country. Leaf 321 to 325. Sho-shum-pa, a 
cunning woman. Ingenious stories of female crafts Leaf 326. Mention 
mode of the Hbal-gumata river, on the banks of which the priests of 

ShXkya used to exercise themselves. ' 

* Leaf 326. ShXky'A in the Nyagrodha grove (near Ser-skya Sans. 

Capita). Ga/jtami, with 500 other women**of the ShXkya race, goes to 
ShXkya, and begs of him to receive them into the religious order. He will 
not permit it, and recommends to them to remaimin the secular state, to 
Wear clean clothes. They will not desist. They follow him afterwards 
in his peregrinatiqp through the Bfija country to Nadika. They beg him 
again and &gain to receive them. At last, on the fdqntoSt of Kxjn-zm?ah-vo, 
(Sans. Ait da) he permits them to take die' raUgfonh* character. Several 
rales ftnd instructions respecting the order of nuns. ' Various stories of 
these females that happened mostly at (Sans. Shr&vasti). 
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WORKS. 


m 


«i y&e&m to fig4^W n»i*M 3r VtmMUhrntomt* »^etohwted 0mh- 

toto, at' : the JK?*i 

volume of the. Dufo«, leaf 155 to 192, whence tj*e gehsraL,foaor may 

• • .» «'. " * - ' 

be gathered.) “V { ;.' ■ . y ' > , f ' /, ,.-x , • / ‘ 

■Lmf 581. 'SkXuxa in his peregrination/prpeaeds tp Gyqd-yul, the 

>• ; * • 
country'of the HOhampions, and at Rtsa^chan, ' (the. grassy; ; so called 

from the kvs&a ,grass*) the modern C&nmt, or Kdtnantpa, in Assam, anci¬ 


ently the residence. of the great thing Kusesa-cban, stays for a certain 

time, undei*two Sdla trees. .• > :-r « •.. * 

• _ 

Leaf 591. The circumstances that preceded the death of Shakya. 

Let# 635 to 636. ^The death of ShIkya. . The principal acts of his life 
enumerated by Hod-^euno to Vyab-byed, an officer of the king of Ma- 
gadha, who instructs him how to inform the king of. his decease (by repre¬ 
senting, in pictures, the several scenes of his life.) Reflections on Ufe, by 
several gods. The frmeral raises disputes among eight tribes or cities, on 
account of the relics (Sku-Gdvng) of. SbXxya. .They are pacified by 
having each their share. Chaityas are built for those relics.* 

Leaf 667. After the death ofJ9 od-«bung* , (Sans. KXshyapa) 
becomes head of the sect. By his direction, five hundred accomplished 
priests,' (Sans. Arhan, Tib. Dgra - 3chom-pa,) assemble in a place called 
the cave of the Nyagrodha tree, near R&jagifha, and make the first compila¬ 
tion of the doctrine taught by ShA&ya. The Mdo-s<& or Sutra . class, is 

f t 

compiled by Kun-Dgah-vo, (Sans. A’aanpa) The Duhd ^Sans. ‘VindyaJ 
fly Nye'-vXb-jBTk’hob (Sans. Upitij, the Ma-mo, or Ch'hot-Mnon-pa- 
M dsod (Sans. Abhidharma) by Hod-srung (Sans. KisHYAPA.j Ho pre¬ 
sides over the sect for. several years, appoints Kun-X)gah-vp his successor, 
and dies on the JBya-gag-rkang hill near Rijagriha. Leaf 679. 

■l^taf 684. Kvtf-jDGAa-vo (Sans, A’nanda) after having been for many 
years the head-^of the Bauddha sect,, intrust# the doctrine of ShAk.ya to 


8e* my M&TnOulatkm.of The death qf ShAkya, 

% ¥* 


ASAtYti* orTtfEinrtto.i 

i 

SHANAHi'GOU-CHAif; appoints him his successor, and die# in thetnicTdle of 

the Gttftgw (on an imaginary island) between Yang»^Hb<Aan and Md* 

1 « 

gadha* His body is divided into two parts. The on? is taken by the 

JLichabyi race at Yangs-pa-chan, who erect a Chaitya to contain it: 
the ether part by the king of iUf^pieUa. who likewise builds a Chaitya, 

C s , # ^ * J ^ ' 

at Skya-mdr-b* (8am« Pdtalijmtra) oven* bis share of relics. .. 

, ' ' 1 . /. » 

Leqf 087. Tf^-^usu-GuNo is received Into the religious order by 
Kuk-jDoah-vo ; is ordained, and instructed how to introduce the faith 
int^ 'CQshmir, as it had been foretold by Shakya, leaf 688. How he 
civilised the Serpent race and their chief Huluta :—how he planted 
and blessed the saffron ’ there, and how he laid .'the foundation of the 
Bauddha religion-in the Cdthmir country, one hundred years. after the 

* i C * 

death of ShXkya, who had mentioned that Country, as a suitable place for 

• £ 

dwelling and contemplation. . * 

• 1 

Leqf 680 . Shanahi-gos-chan intrusts the Bauddha doctrine to Nye'- 
sbas ;—he to Dhitika ;—he to Nacwo —and he to Leos- ilfr’HoitG. 

. One hundred and ten years after the death of ShXkya the priests at 
Yangs-pa-chan violate in many respects his precepts.—Many disputes 
about trifles.—At last, seven hundred accomplished .priests (Sans. Arhan, 
Tib. IXgra-bchom-pa£ nfhke a new compilation of, the Bauddha works, 
to which was given, (something similar to our Septuaginf,) the name of 
Bd^n-Brgyas-t/ang-dag-par-Bijad-pa, “ that has been very clearly expressed 
by the seven hundred” (accomplished priests.) 

Thu# qods the 11th volume,* translated (in the 9th century) by Vidya- 
kaka bbabha, and Dhakma Shbi pbabha, pandits, from India, and by the 

Tibetan Lo-ftiw* (interpreter) BANDE-Z>jpAL-JBTBTo*.. On the three last 

* « • #, * , **'*■,“' ' 1 

leaves, from 706 to 708, are some remarks on .the defeats of these two. 

■ » • • «n v 'x ' 4 * * * • 

volumes (by a Lama, NAM-itfk’HAH-aBAOsin the monasteryof Sjtar-thaqg not 
far from Teshi-Lhun-po) such as obsolete terms, bad translation incorrect 

-i *f •> 

text, repetition of stories told before, fee. .. He advances, several reasons, 

• , v* i " * 

why the sacred volumes have been left in this state by the ancient reviewers. 
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49«jfrt A«» «Ww«w!» 4Mr &oaA«, 

<* &*: 

i*Aj '■?&& ''•! ‘ *)" tJ> ' y '*‘ ■ ♦*’ « ^ * w*T•« %#* f'ir, yrT^? ♦ A”**V^*r f 1 ’*♦'*% f •’ W * i 

■ ; !#»** 

Subject, NY»-vi r-hk’hos (Sans, t 

• .. -.'>*■ , -‘ v ' 4 ’ •■' v*V4 ---. - . ... ., , 

Dufoa. collection, puts to ShIxva severalspecial, cases, as to which, class 

w t. J* '• A # i'K '%#» *‘ *ft.. V ■ ? *. r;-;'l 1 *- *i ^v.* 

of transgressions particular faults of sins; should, be referred; or.whether 
it be lawfu| to do or use such a“d such a thing. jAnd SHiaT^answers 
him as to eaoh. He addresses ShAk ya, by the term Btsvn-pa. “ ReVerencl!” 
• Nye-var-ztk’hoh, in this last volume, is, always mentioned by hip 

Indian name UpAli, except in the eleven first books, which form & dis- 

t • -, •■,*•';• *•,«*•♦ ' :ii.. ’■ ‘ -K#>, '..r. • » .'*'•• W- /OA; •■'• ■ «•" * 

tinct work. At the end of this volume are the wprds Upalis-kun-dris-pa 

...■*• . -. «V. u •’5" 

rdsogs-so, —“ all the queries of UpAli are ended or finished. . 

The names of the translators or. pandits of these .two volumes are 
not mentioned. It is merely stated that they were translated in the time 
of KLUHi-aGYAL-dfTs’HAN, a celebrated interpreter. 

. + . •'■,••* • ,uT . 

Calcutta, 4th September, 1831. 




I may here close my Analysis of the -EWt4 collection, from the tenor of 
which may in some measure be j udged what is'to be found in the remaining 

* * f * ' . • #&)S .* i t • ' V 1 

eighty-seven volumes of the Kahgyur. Of the whole of this voluminous 
compilation I have, however, prepared* a detailed Analysis with occasional 
translations of such passag& as excited curiosity^ particularly the relation 
of the Life and Death of ShAkya. The whole are;deposited in manuscript 

t * • *,| > '< t ■; «’ , * « . ,* f **‘^^'* » 

among the archives of the Asiatic Society, and will at any time be atailable 
to the scholar, who may also consult the first volume of the Society’s Journal, 
j>age 4(75, for a general view of their contents by the late Secretary, 

^ " 4 • ■ MW m m » ' ^ t 

Professor Wilson . 

2 Oth October/ 1835. 
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ON THE 


ADMINISTRATION of justice 


• IN NEPAL, 

} * * 

WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF THE SEVERAL .COURTS, EXTENT OF THEIR 

JURISDICTION, AND MODES OF PROCEDURAL 


BY B. H. HODGSON, Esq. 

Sritiik RttUtnt in Mp*t. 


This subject is one that possesses much interest whether for the legislator, 
the historian, or the philosopher. In Hindust&n we look in vain for any 
traces of Hindd legislation or government. The Mdslem'conquerors have 
everywhere .swept them away, and substituted their own practices and 

doctrines for those of the conquered. Even in R&jpfit&na, it may be 

\ * « • 1 t ^ * 1 • 

doubted whether we have the pure and unmixed practices of Hindu legis- 

* t <• 

lators and judges, or whether their necessary "connection and intercourse 

i • ,i * 

with Muhammedan governments have not more of less modified their notions 

't' . ^ • ■*" 

on these subjects, and introduced changes more or less considerable. But 

■ • , , ■ i ' r 

in Nep&l at least we may be sure that nothing of this kind has occurred. 

« • • • > t 

Separated till very recently from any intercourse with Hindustan, shut up 
within their mountain fastnesses, the Nep&lese have been enabled tfe pre- 

- * * ■. * i ^ i t 

serve their institutions in all their Hindfi purity; ana undoubtedly, if we 
wish to enquire what are the features of th&Dindd system of jurisprudence, 
it is in }fep&l we must seek for the answer. 





». < * 


■ T * •. „ 



••• m 

Mr.HoDGsoNis the fiwtrwhb has Enabled ur to obtain something like 
a precise and practicalview of this coiftjjiex subjsictr' He has acquired'his 
knowledge bv dint of painful, jaerseyeranoe in submitting ^repeatedwritten 
interrogatories to individuals who haq either previously plled/or were then 
filling, tjie first judicial lituations in Kepfil. ‘Theseindividuala gave 
writteq answers " . \«'r ^ ^ * •-*- 

be presumed to 

years‘with a high reputation for ability overthp' Supremfe Court of Justice 

2 » ♦ • 4 •’ I » • ~' * % * 

at ♦Kathm&ndu. Another whs the present Dharmidhih&ri of Nepal* a 
Brahman of great and various acquirements, and, from his situation, fami- 
liar with the legal admipistnition of the country. ; ; w/ • > 1,1 

The information thus obtained ’recorded by Mr. lioDGSON, and 

, ' M ‘ .«!*> , " 

transmitted by him to the Governor General in thfe form of a literal trans* 

I * 

lation of the questions and their answersto which w^e added, at separate 
times, several supplementary papers containing the 'result of his own local 
observation and research. The Governor General deemed the information 
collected by Mr. Hodgson of sufficient interest and importance to authorize 
its publication. ■ ** ■’ 

' V ?- , .“ • $ j.v.%? . v .' ,*«• ,.$f ■ 

In attempting to qrrange these valuable materials in a more connected 
and systematic form, any alterations or omissions in the original text have 
been scrupulously avoided,- which might perhaps hazard the correctness of 
the details, or by taking from their freshness diminish their chance .of 
interest with the earnest enquirer. 

• . 1 \ m» • * 

* Some of the more remarkable features*of the Hindi! system of juris- 

• *i , 4 ’ ' * • ^* ,* ‘ * 1 , f -'*■» *■ 

prudence seem to call for notice in these preliminary lines, if only for the 

, , , . Jl t f ^ •* ,1 i ^ i 1 ' ?«:ii •• #’'•« 

purpose of drawing the reader’s attention to the subject, and furbishing' 
him with an inducement, perhaps, to enter on an enquiry that promises 
well to reward any attention bestowed upon it. . »' ■ \ 

The judicial system of the Nipdlese appears to differ from our Euro- 
pean system in having no separ^e jurisdicrioiUi o* modes of proceeding 
for criminal trials apd civil suits* Of the four Central Courts,^as well as of 
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those of the provihcee, each is competent to the dispatch-ofeither business, 

* * * rj/ * , * ' i i , • • 1 • • V» ^ ^1* - » * ’»• <lt * 

and in the forms established there appears little distinguishable. Another 

* € , • ' t ,J * , » * J 

feature of difference, and a highly important one, is the application of the 
trial by ordeal to &e decisions of ci'vil suits, where* there is a want of evi- 

, W \ . • m , 1 , ; *- . # ** i ‘ L % 

dence both oral and written. A third feature ih which it differs from that 

^ ^ 4 * ^ * % J? • * f | Jw* ^ j e \ 

of Europe is, the compelling th^cqjivlfcted, criminal to confess; he being 
subjected ,to the* toriure of whipping till' the dpsirtdfresult is obtained, 
without which hfe .may not receive the full punishment of his offence. 
But* the most peculiar feature of the system is that which belongs to ittas 

’ /. -*v >**.<./>• >.* r v # 

the code of a Hind 6 people; 1 allude to the great importance attached t6 

- • *' 7 i' s «.$.*• 3 »* *. 4 I,- • 1 * 'r« * 

questions of caste, 'the .^bgnizance of these being^restricted to the highest 
Court (the Into Chapli), in wba||ver pa|t of the kingdom the'subject matter 
originate. It may be doubted/whether the system followed in all these 
Courts might not bo ; improved byja closer approximation to European 

W * * • v *»• t ^ t 

practice, but of some of the peculiarities which distinguish it, as compar¬ 
ed- at least with English jurisprudence, there .can be as little doubt that we 
should do well td take a lesson from them* 




Thus^tW Ifip&lefe. we not so inverse to receive proof of a criminal’s 
guilt as we are.. Pjoyi^ed liejte proved guilty, they^are not very particular 
as to the means. ,/They consijjer^jjn fact that ^he business of a judge is 
not to screen a criminal, but to convict him, and,they deem the most satis- 
factory conviction of ^.the,. voluntary confession of the criminal. Anotlier 
^ particular which we might wi% great advance adopt from’them is, the 
..celerity of their proceedings. - No delay ia, ever suffered to take place'as 


soon as . a 



laint is made, or information given; the parties with their 

**%► - - 


•, <V '23F - . ' ’ ^ * • ’ft* i »». t 

witn^jqges ahB ^ujghtJfqr, qnd,as sopn, as produced, the investigation pro- 

i ' 1 •« .1 ^ . • I ■ ■ a . m 'a m a . a 


at one* to a conclusion. A third point worthy of our imitation 
is, their reception of each party’s story in civil suits as told by 

. fn ; -HMf, -* _ J ¥■*>', i • V 3 

himself, or of the prisoner’s defence in criminal cqi^$, without allowing 
a third .person by his studied glosses to cpipe between the judge and the 

'* * * a iff*?* 

truth. -They appear to be. sensible that man 


ier as well as matter are to be 
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regarded, when wedesire to judge of the good faith with which a 

, i ■ • ^ ; . . " • 1 • w ,* * / , • 

statement is made. .. ' 

\ S \ *b, ■ • .. .* 

In other particulars the Nep&lese system appears to partake of 

the excellencies and defect^ of onr own. Thus the prisoner in criminal 

cases had always the pAvilege of confronting his accusers, and of eross^ 
^ * / * , • * -'***.•'*, 
examining them; while on th? other hand, in civil suits they have (consi- 

dering the poverty of {he country) as excellently graduated a scale pf pick- 

» s 

ing the pockets of both plaintiff ana defendant, as is to be found in, the 
practice of onr own “ reason-made-perfect” system.* 

- There are other valuable peculiarities of the Nep&lese system which 
deserve to be particulaily noticed. Thus, *it will be remarked, that the 

r 

Courts seek in the first instance to reconcile parties, or to refer matters in 
dispute to arbitration. This natural pnd highly advantageous system, only 
recently made the practice of the.English Courts, has prevailed in N6p41 
for ages. Again, there are no rules of exclusion in regard to evidence. All 
is taken and rated only for what it is worth. Neither is there any restriction 
against parties becoming witnesses in their own causes,—speaking under 
similar penalties for false evidence as ordinary or external witnesses. 

Oaths are very sparingly used, and in general rather as substitutes for 
evidence than as a means of validating it. This indeed is the most ancient 
and almost the universal acceptation of testimony oh oath. It prevents as 

J 

a consequence, in regard to witnesses, the adventitious crime of peijury'or 

oath-breaking, leaving the more simpld crime of false-witness in its place. 

• • • 

But one of the chief practical benefits of the system lies in the sparing 
employment of records, which are never used for tyvial objects. This is a 
chief cause of the quick dispatch of business which signalizes the Nfepdl 

Courts, and effectually prevents arrears of business:—a marked contrast 

% 

to ouwown Indian system wherein an over-weaning att&chment to record 
is the source of dreadful expence and delay of justice. 


•* lLawji the perfection of reuon, 

2 A 
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The flfApAl Courts again are always sitting;- They have neither 

•> 

vacations nor terms. • This, too, and the extreme simplicity of the forma 
of procedure, which ate fall of reason and of efficacy, *aife principal causes 
of the quick dispatch of business, . t 


The peculiar constitution of the Nep&lese pandhayet might fux^nish use¬ 
ful hints for its introduction udder our Government, where hitherto it has 
not been found to work well; nor does the extension of the jury system to 
the JHoftiaeil Courts promise to meet so clearly the habits and^ ideas of the 
people, as thiB simple and primitive organ of the administration of justice.* 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN NEPAL. 

I. Courts at the Capital. 

There are four .courts of justice (NyAya SabM) at Kathmandfi. The 
first and chief is called Kot Singh; the 2d -Into Chapli; tlie 3d TAksAr; and 
the 4th DhansAr: 


§ 2. Jurisdiction. 

“ f There are n# regular limits placed to the jurisdiction, personal or 
locals of these courts, nor indeed of any court in Ndpfil. Offences, how¬ 
ever, involving the loss of life or limb, or confiscation of a man’s whole 
substance, can be decided only ill the Jnta Chapli, whereto they must 
be at once "transferred** for trial as well as sentence, if they originate in any 


♦ The above remarks were for the most part penned by the late Captain Herbert, into 
»Whose hands the volmntno u i MSS/were placed by Mr. Secretary Swinton, in order to bo 
^condensed ynd prepared for publication. They were afterwards arranged, and the interrogatory 
style broken down in order to save space, by tho late Mr. G. M. Batten, Deputy Secretary 
to Government in the Politioal Department, and were finally submitted to the author for bis 
approval and correction before publication.. ,Mr. Colbbrooke’s account of Hindft Courts of 
Justice, in the Tr*n§, At, Soc, //., bad not thpn appeared. J. P, Sec, As. Soo. 

• A 

• ' v 

t inverted commas denote where the author's manuscript indirectly followed. 
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dupe, in any other court of the Capital or its environs* as they .mast be 

I « 

referred to it, prior to andfor sentence, if they originate^in any court of 
the mountains or of .the Tardi. Byt all other causes Of a criminal or 
quasi criminal 'nature, (such as trespass,- assault, battery, slander) 
reviling,' &c. which in are punished by whipping, petty - fines? and 

short imprisonment, and for which. the plaintiff can never have a civil 
action of damages) may be heard in any of die four courts of Kathmandd, 
or in any court of the provinces—«as may all civil aotiona whatever * with¬ 
out limitation.” 

§ 3. Officers attached to the courts and their several functions. 

• , 

All the four courts are under the control of one, and the same supreme 
judge, called the Ditha. 

There are two BichAris, or judges for each of the three courts, Kot 
Singh, Taksdr, and Dhansdr, who conduct the interrogation of the parties 
and ascertain the truth of their statements. Subordinate to the Bichdris 
are the following executive officers: 

For the Kot Singh or supreme civil court— 

1 Kharddr, ** « 1 Jemaddr, 2 Amalddrs , and 

1 Major, 2 HavildArs, .. . 40 fypdhis .f 

“ The Bichdris are, originally and properly, the judges. They were so 
every where before the conquest. They are so still, except in the metro¬ 
politan courts. The Ditha, or president extraordinary of .all the courts, 

* The great valley, and its immediate neighbourhood natnaally form the peculiar domain 
of the Metropolitan Conrta, bnt definite legal bounds of jurisdiction are unknown to the aystem 
■ and alien to ita genius and character. The riven Did Cost, and Tritul Ganga are the eastern 
and western limits respectively of the local jurisdiction, in the first instance, of t]ie Courts of 
the Capital. H. . * 

f Tbese*milita(jr terms, current below, prova nothing against what has been noted above, 
as to the absolute independence of the oivil institutions of N4p41 upon Moslem models. The 
Gorkhat borrowed their military system entirety from below, hut from us not from the Mogbels. 
Here and there indeed tho Mussulman name of a civil functionary has crept into nse of late, 
but ia “ vof et praeterea nihil.” The ripihU, are not regulars, but a sort of militia or pro* 
vincials, exelusivoly attached to Ihe courts. H. 
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is a badge of conquest; and his function, though by use how understood, 

* % * * * § i , 9 • ^ • * » t ^ * 

is anomalous. Where he is not personally present, the Bichdris are judge?. 

I i 

Where he is, they share his judicial functions as,assessors; but chiefly 

, ^ 1 • * 
enact at present, the part of our barristers.' So the ifiilitary menials of the 

court are excrescences and badges of conquest. The original ministerial 

agents were the Mahan Naijtiaks and their Mah&niahs —the Tol-nutls, &c- 

I # t 

&c., as set down under Inta Chapli.” 

In each of the courts 'taks&r and Bhansfir — 

1 Kharddr , 2 Amalddrs, 

1 Jemnddr , and 

2 Havilddrs , 25 Sip&liis. 

4 

These officers serve processes* in civil suits; see to the forthcoming of 
unwilling* defendants and witnesses in such suits; and carry into execution 
the .court's judgment. 

The following officers belpng a to the Into Chapli or supreme criminal 
court— 


1 Bichdri or Judge, 

1 Arapbbgi, 

2 K/tarddrs, 

2 Jemaddrs, 

4 Havilddrs, 

4 Amalddrs, 


40 Sip&his, 

2 Mahdnaikiahs , 
128 Mah&niahs , . 
15 Tdl-maU> 


16 Kdttvdh, 

2 KtmhAl- naikia/iSy f 
1 Tolpradhan y \ 

1 Pasalpradh&n, 

2 Tehvilddrs , and 
6 Va/tidars. 


24 Choki-ina/tdntahs, 

1 Kolwfyl-tiaikiah, 

~ The Arazbbgi is die superintendent of the jail, and sheriff presiding 


over and answerable for executions. Immediately under him are the Ma¬ 
hdnaikiahs , or superintenilants of dfaA^ntaA^.who search for and apprehend 
criminals, > and execute almost all processes§ and sentences in civil and 


* See preceding note touching the military executive of the courts. H. 

f The Kumhal-naikiah is head of the craft of potters; eaob craft h%s a head, but none 
has any special connection with the court. Hv 

X Tho TolpradhSn is not, properly, a judicial functionary t Lis duty is to levy the fixed tax 
of lj rupees upon each New&r merchant returning from B&ote. * H. 

§ See preceding remark. Here is plain proof that the military are accessary and mere 
badges of conquest, all functions being provided for without tAem % H. 





criminal causes, carrying Into effect, the sentences ef tbs courts, whether 
whipping or other., The' MahindikkUn are always in attendance ? the 
MAhdniahs attend by tnms. They do not perform watch and ward; that 
duty belongs to the* military; but in’ case of disturbance actually 
commenced or hue and^cry of theft, or other crime committed or attempt¬ 
ed, being raised, they apprehend the offenders. There is a Tol-m&l to 
* » , , . !'• . 

or superintendent of each T6t f or ward of the city. If the presence of any 
person is needed in court, it is thg: Tol-m&l's business to identify the said 

« r 

person, and* point out his residence to the M&hdniahs, whose duty it*is to 
secure him. * 

The Choki-mdhdniahs are the guardB of the jail. 

* • 

The Kdtwdls, under their Naikiah , perform various kinds of menial 
service for the Ditha and BichAria during their sitting in court. They 

attend by turns four at once. Thd Tehvild&r has charge of all monies 

* 

paid into the court on whatever ground. The Bakld&r keeps the accounts 
of all such monies. The Khard&r writes the Kailn&maha and Razlndmaht 
in each cause. • 

The judges and others attached to the courts receive salaries from the 
Government artdteke/eea also; 

The above courts sit' for all the twelve months of the year, with the 
exception of a week or fortnight at the great autumnal and vernal festivals, 


Dasahara and Diw&li, when only they are closed. 

They are always fixed, nor do any, of the judicial authorities cflf Kath- 
nttmdu make circuits: but the Ditha has the power of sending to any part 
of the kingdom special j udges (BichAriJ to investigate official malversation 
and other particular cases when such occur. 


“ The Ditha, or supreme judge, personally presides over the Kot 

Singh\ and Into Chapli, constantly and habitually, these two being in fact 

his own courts for the despatch (as we should say, though the term, as 

we shall soon see, would not actually pourtray the process,) of civil 

and criminal business respectively, and as well originally, without limit, 

2 b 
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asby Mppbal in the hiBfc'ntiortv The iHfAa^atawemetta 

premdsfap^mmally in the TtdcsAr and DhmuAr whenaaSy grave matter 
therein arising : dalle for hi# "presence. ” 

•* . The subordination of the Takstfr eoad DhansAr courts to the Ditha is 
illustrated at length fay Mn Hodgson in the follpwing manner “ The 
BiehArit of those courts hear; to S eonelusioni-all civil causes of whatever 
amount, that ptaintifik.chooar’tb bring before thenr. They also hear, to 
a conclusion, all‘plaints of wrongs' dpne and suffered, save only such 
as ehtail a punishment touching life or limb,' or involving total confis¬ 
cation. But at the dose of each day they are obliged to go to the 

A 

Ditha and report, verbally merely- and* summarily, that such and such 
cases have come before them; and beenr heard, and that- in their opinion 
such and such awards should be made.* The Ditha may assent; and 
then the awards- are ‘made accordingly by -the respective BiehArit next 
morning in the TaksAr and DhantAr as the - ■ cases may have origin¬ 
ated. Or the Ditha-may dissent and direct in any case another 
detree, and that without desiring, to know more of such case than is thus 
verbally set before ■ him by the BichAri concerned. The Biehdri may, in 
this event, if he please and be acute, argue the fcopig and-ptrhaps convince 
the Ditha he is right and the DithamraSig. - .Then again the award propos¬ 
ed by the BichAri will hold; -else,' die Ditha will either imttiediately 
direct another award ; or he will do so,* after examining any documentary 
evidende lyfafaHwri in the cause -; anjl brought- to. him for perusal fay the Bi- 
chAri. But if neither the BichAri’t verbal report of the case, nor the doCu» 
mente produced by them for summary examination by the Ditha afford him 
satisfaction (as howerer in 00 cases tmt of : !<*>* they do) 1 the Ditha will 
proceed to such JBichdri'* court add bear the cause anew^t«presidiug himw 
self in> that court for the occasion. Such is the mode of the Ditha & 

s 


* There if m treat of leisure ot» tto p *H qt 
as may be necessary. Arrears, ofbu*inet^*re< 
Current affairs of every court leave its judges at s 


He prevent his dohg'this, sooftetr 

jknojrn the courts of Nip*l, and the. 
times abuffdquoe of spare time. H. 


mm*mn 




ordtaary control ovsrtdhtfinfcMriMrijeta both parties 
assent to the judgment* giveaiU* Me courts.-*wlf. either party diteeot,. 
then there iaan appeal from the TaUadr wdt'Dhdoudr to tltoJWfie via the 
Kot- Singhs and herein consist* ahothe^Stop' aad degree of subordination in 
those courts totheDrtfd.r In appeals,'f«S thafe airo,' now at least^ nO 
records or next to npne (fbrmerly recordingto- a'small extant wosmuse) 
in any court of primary or BdpfcriorjurigdietWB, the t original * parties -andr 
witnesses must all proceed to, the. superior'dourt. In regard to the. form 
of the reieiences whicharef necessarily made by the inferior courts of 
Kathmandu in all c&tos (and by the provincial > courts, in all canes touch¬ 
ing life or limb or the spbstance of a man’s jjropierty) to the Ditha for his 

sentiments as to the award, even though theta be as yet no appeal to 

% 

him, judgment not having been in fact had)‘such references me made by 

narrated; these Bichiris, moreover, in alt eases, civil acf well as criminal, 
necessarily producing at* the same time*the written acknowledgment or 
confession of the losing or offending party, signed by such party. This 
document has always a principal weight in stalling the affair in the Ditha’a 
opinion; but itNpU nojt bar the loser’s or orinuhal’s appeal to the Ditha’a 
own court, either being-«allowed to allege and prove in appeal undue 
threats or violence in extorting such acknowledgement or confession. 7 

. t The Bich&ris of the Taks&r and Dhanadr cannot send any person to 
jail or put him in irons. They may only detain him in court pending the 
decision on his case, when if it be necessary* to - put him in irons or send 
him to jail itnutst be done with the sanction of the Ditha. They can, in 
general, fine to any extent by their own authority, fiut if they please they 
may refer a grave-fine to the Ditha or BkAraddr Sabhd (Council of State.) 


The Ditha in lata Chapli can imprison a man for any number of 
months that may elapse from his confinement up to the annual ceremony 
celled Srdddfcpdjish,. at ybichperiod tbp Ditha must report to the Bhard- 
dAr Sabhd, Or Council of State, and take their' sanction for each case of 
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further im prisonment. In genera), the Ditto in Chapli can fine U 

4 

any extent without sanction of the BItAradAr SabhA. Now and then a verj 
grave case may*be carried by the Ditto himself to the Btoraddr SabhA 
which then usually awards the fine Suggested by hiih. 

But -the Ditto cannot inflict' any< punishment touching life or limb 
or extending to total confiscation without first summarily reporting to an< 
obtaining the sanction of the RAj BkAtadAr SabhA pr Rija in Council;' •; 

§ 4. Other Courts at Katfmandv. 


Besides the four courts above described, there are two Courts of Re- 

€ •* 

gistry—that for houses is called the Chi-bhandil —-and that for lands, the 
BhA-btotuUl. All deeds of transfer ofhouses and lands are registered in 
these courts; and copies, with the JAt mohr or State seal attached, furnisbec 
to the parties. No sale of house or land is valid till this copy is had. 
There is another court of special, jurisdiction called the Dafler-khAneh, 
in which the disputes of the soldiery relative to the lands assigned to them 
for pay are investigated. 

None of the above courts has criminal jurisdiction, and whatevei 
penal olfences may issue out of soldiers’ claims, and claims relating to 
lands and houses, are carried to the Inta Chapii. 

. The Bangya-baithah or KumAri Chok, at Kathmandu^ is not a court of 
justice 1>ut the general record office' of the. fisc. A separate Ditto pre¬ 
sides oven it. 

The whole of the courts of KathmandA are situated within eighty or 
ninety paces of each other. 

“ The territorial limits of the metropolitan courts are the Dud Cost, East, 


and Yrirul Gattga, West: but Btotgaon and Pat an have their own courts: 

'• Vi 

and every where there are village courts. Its inoccitrate genius is the 
chief characteristic of the Nfepfil judicial administration,* as of that of the 


whole of Asia, and indeed of Europe until late years.” 
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IL Judicial Aj>j«h«»that/os.qp. the Interior. 

’ i *5 . k ''Local Courts. 

. .'v *)\\ t. * . 

The valley of N&p&l being assumed as a oentre, the interior or mountain 

• • 

districts are divided. fb{ judicial purposes into i Eastern and Wetter* parts, 
each of which ..is sub-divided, or liable to sub-division: , ; At .present to the 
eastward. there is only one grand section,', palled from its boundaries the 
section of the M&chi and Dud Cosi. To <Jtje westward there are two 
large sections; the former of which is denominated the division of* the 
Kali and Bferi, and also the Kdli-pdr division: the latter is called the 
section of the Kali and MarsyAngdi, and it is also known as the MAnjh- 

• s 

khand circuit. 


Two BichAris, acting together, preside over each of the greater 
divisions above laid down. • Their eburts are frequently ambulatory, but 
there are fixed judicial residences for them. In the greater eastern divi¬ 
sion there are two, one at Mdnjh-kluityl, the other at Chayanpur. To 
the westward there are four:—two for the KAli r pAr arrondissement, ».at 
Baglung-chour and at BAni, and two for the MAtyA-khand, at Bokhara 
and at Turku. » .• 

# 

The administrators of the TarAi, or low lands, appoint their own judi- 

I 

cial authority (called FaujdAr), who transacts with other business the 

administration of justice upon the old Moghel model. The Faujdir’s 

appointment must be ratified by the DarbAr. •* 

• For all the TarAi there are six SAbahs or general administrators; 

and under each SubaA, sometimes two, sometimes one, FaujdAr. 

For the division of Morang , there are one Stbah and two FatydArs ; 

for. Sabtari-Mohotfuri, the same • number; for Bara Parsa, the same; for 

Routahat, one Subahund one FaujdAr ; for Chitwan-Bhlvan, the same; for 

Botuf&l, the same;.for the Doti-TarAi, pne FaujdAr ; for SaHiAna, the 

same. Each of the above divisions is independent of the rest. 

2 c 
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The powers of the Provincial,* or. local, courts are always the same, noi 
being regelated with reference to the rank of the Governor pf the Province 
fpr v t^e time being., B[qt, in cases touching life or limb, or involving confis¬ 
cation,, breach of the laws of religion and. loss oP caste, every court oi 

* ‘ C 

the interior must forward a written report with # the offender’s confes¬ 
sion to KathmandH to be laid before the Government which refers, them 

♦ m 1 

to, the Ditha. The D.itha reports the customary proceeding in such 
matters, and. according to his report a, royal command is transmitted to 
the local court to. award such and such punishment, or to send the 
offender and witnesses to Kathmandu, as. the case may ' be. No go¬ 
vernor of a province or judge of a district court has power to decide 
cases involving loss of life or limb, or status, or substance of property, 
(j&t and pAni): to the decision of all others they are competent. 

Military officers,, fiscal officers, “ courtiers,” aud. others of whatever 
profession, are eligible to judicial situations in the provinces, if they have 
the confidence of government apd are men of respectability and ca¬ 
pable of the charge. 

“ The village , courts of the interior are presided over by one 
Prajh-naikiah and four Pradhdn-PrajAs, popular chiefs of the spot, who 
now act in subordinate co-operation with a government agent or. Dtvuriah. 

t 

Above them come the hill BicMris of the two divisions already named:— 
and, instead thereof, in PAlpA and Duti, the sudder court of the governor, 

and in the Tar&i, that of the SabhA or revcnual administrator. 

* 

The basis'oi the judicial system in the interior is to be recognized in 
the village courts, composed of a Naikiah and 4 Pradkans the DwAriah 
is merely ,a badge of cofiquest. 


* The term Provincial rather implies a Court of a vice-regal ruler of a large tract: there 
are none such irfNip&l save the Governors of D6ti and Palpa, and the S&bab of die low 


»\ 

lands. H. 




The supreme ordinary appeal couVtis the Kot SiHgh, but those who'ire 
dissatisfied with its decision can apply through the pitha to the Mah&rfya, 
who in such cases 
or Bkdrad&r Sabhd, 
when,.completed iS‘ 
issues definitive orders on thfe case, whichare usually such as the report 1 
suggests. On such occasions, if the casedSbald be a gr&veone, relating 
to loss of cdlte, and such Kke, the Bhiraddrs are assisted by the Bit ha 
and Bichdris of the Kot Singh ; and, if need be, by the Dharmddhikdri 
also. 


i directs the matter to be investigated ^ in ’ the r K6ri 
(Council of State).'' The result 'of this investigation 
reported through the tffiief minister to the pririceVho 


No one is at liberty to carry his plaint in die first instance to the 
Bh\rad&r Sabhd. 

The appeal from the local courts of the interior • lies in the first 
instance to the Kot Singh and thence to the Bhiraddr Sabhd in the man- 
ner above described. But “ the circumstance that in appeals from the 
provinces the parties and witnesses must all repair to Kathmandu; thp 
extreme difficulties of the way; and lastly the impression nathrally 
produced by the’known fact that the local court (in all those grave cases 
wherein alone appeals might be resorted to) has already referred its 
judgment for sanction to the supreme court, all conspire to render 
appeals to the supreme tribunal very rare.” 

The inhabitants of Ddti, and those^of Pdlpd and Sallidnah, (which 
form two large provincial governments, always held by the first, subjects 

of the state with authority to nominate their own judicial functionaries) 

* 

must first appeal to the sudder courts of their provincial governors, and 
revenue administrator respectively. In the mountains 'eastward of the 
great valley and westward too, with the above exceptions,^the people’s first 
appeal *from. their local courts is to the hill Bichdris, their second to the. 
Ditha of Kathmandd. 
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Then there lfcs an appeal to the Kot Singh at Kathmandh, and finally 
to the >B^a in Co un cil: there is no separation of executive and judicial 
functions of government. 


|t ^ 

§ 7. Courts of Bhatgaon and Pajah. 

. . There are separate courts‘for the cities of Patan and jAhatgaon. 
Both places lie within the great valley, the former at the distance of two 
and the latter of eight miles from the capital. 

•The Mhl-Sabhd or chief court of Patan and that of Bhatgaon can¬ 
not try the Panch-kliata, or great crimes, involving peril of life or limb, 
or confiscation of a man's whole substance; but only offences punishable 
by trifling whippings or fines. Their local jurisdictions are equivalent 
with the limits of the lands attached respectively to the towns in ques¬ 
tion. There is an appeal from these* courts to the chief court at Kath¬ 
mandu and important cases are. often referred by them in the first 
instance to the supreme court of r the capital. 

. The officers attached to the Mul-Sabhd or Pali-Sabh& at Patau, are as 

‘ »• • 

follows: the Dw&ri&h like the Ditha of Kathmandu is a supernumerary 
imposed by conquest over the head of the Bich&ri or true judge, and the 
Pradhdns or chief townsmen, his assessors. 


1 DwAriah, who presides. 
1 Bich&ri. 

4 Pradhdns. 

1 Bajdd&r. 

1 PatwAri. 

% 

1 Goshw&ra Tehvtld&r. 

2 Mahannailciahs. 


20 Mah&niahs. 

2 Kotwal naikiahs. 
24 Kotwdls. 

14 Potad&r JaisU. 

8 Pot Mah&ntahs. 
1 Chaudati. 

1 Si-chandbl. 


The constitution of the Lam Pali or chief court at Bhatgaon, docs not 
materially differ, except in a few of the titles, as Jua-Pradhdns, Thecha 
Pradhdns, Tub -naikiahs, &c. The functions of the judicial officers have 
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been mostly described in §' S» The remainder belong to \he fiscal. . These 

% , 

courts being not merely seats of justice, but the centres of general admi* 
nistration. 


The court of Pluan called Titsaal resembles the Bhu-bhandZl of 
Kathmaiultl, and that railed Kund-bali Sabhd answers to the Chi-bhandel 

* . ’ f *' • » • 

of Kathmandu. They are, properly, courts of registration merely, but 

small actions relative to the boundaries of lands and houses,' or to ease* 

% 

mcnts attaching to them, and small actions of* debt also are tried in them. 

The Tiijaal court at Bhdtgaon, like that of Patan, answers to* the 
Bhu-bhandel of the capital, and that called Karmi-Sabhi to the Chi- 
bhandel. When land is transferred by sale, or mortgage, its limits are 
laid down by the professional measurers attached to the Tusaal, and 
the deed of sale is registered in the court, and a copy given to the buyer. 
As the boundaries of all lands are thus recorded in this court, disputes 

relative to them are referred to it, at least in the first instance. 

% 

It is unnecessary to particularize the establishments of these revenue 

% 

courts which differ little from those above given. 

There is a court at Bhaigaon called Bandya-Pradhbn which has the 

a 

exclusive cognizance -of all disputes between the Bandya** of that city, 
and their disputes alone can be heard in it. 


§ 8. Police . 

There is no civil establishment of Watchmen in the cities of N^pAl, 
but the military patrole the streets throughout the night. Nighfbrawls and * 
disturbances in the city are reported to the Bit ha ip the Inta Chapli. 

The police of the villages is vested in the judicial officers described in 
§ 4, the Dw&riah, 4 Pradh&ns and from 5 to 10 Mahdnia/u for each village, 
according to its size. 


* Bandya* are the totuurtd and regular follower* of the Bauddha faith. 

2 D 
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The JbcArtak *by the Mitkhiohpt head villager* also collects the 
reventwsand settles all the. Tillage disputes.-. He is in fact the principal’ 
sottfpe of justice in. the pillages. His cognisance exteqds over all eases net 
included in the Pauch-kUat, por touching life)or timft pr the substance of a. 
man’s property. He cannot capitally condemn, maim, mutilate gr confis¬ 
cate. He can imprison, and punish with the corah, and fine. The extent 
of his local limits Is not fixed: sometimes he presides oyer several villages; 
BometunenAver>ot$y one, if.it tfe large. »• 

. 'fbe.Mukhiah is the representative of the community, the 1 'ho&riali of 
the government, both*in mattere of revenue and justice. The latter is the, 
responsible person, but he acts ycith the assistance and advice of the former. 


III. Forms of Procedure. 

• . « ' 

* § 9. Practice of the Courts. 

Iff civil suits, if the plaintiff be hot forthcoming he is searched for, and 
if ndt immediately. found, bail is taken from the defendant to appear when 
wanted, and he i&lfe't go; but no decision is ever come to in such circum- 

S 

stances. If the defendant be the absent party, he is not ,on that account 
cast. ‘ He must be searched for, f and until he is fouhd, no decision can he 
come to. 

The ’pttities almost invariably plead vivA voce, but the plaintiff 
sometimes begins his suit with a written statement. They also almost 

1 1 * y 

universally tell their own tale; but instances of a pleader (Muksh&r), being 

* I ^ ^ t 

employed have occurred, usually a near relative, and only when the principal 
was incapable!* Professional or permanent pleaders are unknown. So 


1 * ■ . • •• . . V 

• The head villager's called by the PdrbaltiaAs the Gaon Mukhi&h ; by the Netcdn, 

NaiJtiah and Pradkdh Prajd ; in the Tardi, the* Jkk tdyat. The ryots ari called Prqjds in 
th,e hills both by Pirbattiafu and Newirj. The Q/adriak is a the new * dynasty. The 

duties of this office* and of the Pradh&n Praia belong rather to the lead of “ Courts of 

_ , ^ ° ' * * • -tt 1 ' ,(’•»# 

Justice.” H. 



likewise are professional informer* and public prosecutors*.' T^ere are 
none of either. The casual'informer is sole proseCtftpt. ■ Evidence of oral 
testimony, of writings, of derisory oaths ’ iand oatKs'of purgation And im¬ 


precation, is admitted*in aU the four courts of tile capital.’ Ordeal fe'only 
resorted t^ in grave cases, when oral and documentary evidence are want¬ 
ing, but in such case- the cause must be^Wmoved to the Into Chapli if 
it should not have originated tKere. ■ 

The proceedings of each court remain in 'that court, excepting the 
accounts of .the receipts on behalf of the state Atom the decision of duits; 
Jhese are transferred periodically to the Kumdri Chok. 

“The first great pbject of the courts of NAp&l, when litigants 
come before them, is not trial, but reconcilement. The parties and 

0 

witnesses all clamorously urge what occurs to them (never upon oath), 
and try their strength against each* other. The general result of this 
apparently uncomely but really effectual procedure) is to bring the parties 
to an understanding, which the court takes care that the loser shall abide 

1 t 

by. But if the court cannot thus succeed in bringing the parties to reconcile 
their difference or to submit it to the court’s summary arbitrament, upon a 
view of the animated ^chibition just described, then, and then only,* the 
trial in our sense begins: the first step of which is to bind the parties to the 
issue: for that is the meaning of thiping the biri, a ceremony which 
then takes £laee, and here, first, oaths are permitted; which very generally 
arc used, instead of evidence, not to confix* evidence. If the testimony of. 
external witnesses is readily forthcoming, it i& taken qpd preferred* But in 
general, the parties themselves must look to that point well, for the court 

seldom cares to delay or to exert itself, in order that witnesses may appear. 

* 

Neither the people nor the judges deem external witnesses the one thing 

i*i f 

indispensable. If such are not readily, forthcoming to give decisive testi¬ 
mony, the court and country are agreed as to the propriety of at once 
resorting to other modes of proof; with which, though we were once fami- 

m 

liar with them, justice is npw dfeemed by us to have little connection. These 
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are,—decisory oaths of the parties, in civil causes, either party taking the 
oath at their pleasure,; purgatory oaths of the accused in some penal causes: 
ordeals of various kinds, both in civil and criminal, matters; and lastly, 
Panchhybts, chiefly applied, but no* exclusively, th civil actions. 

* $ 10 AffQurse of a Civil Suit. f 

Whoever has a complaint to make goes into court: the Bicltiri aske 

him against whom his plaii/t is, where the defendant is, aud of what nature 

* 0 - 

the plaint may be. The plaintiff.explains, and then asks for a runner oi 

the court to go with him, to whom he may point out the defendant. The 
Bichdri gives the necessary .order to the jemad&r, the jemuddr to the 
havild&r, and the havilddr to the sipd/iis. The sip&h'i ordered to go 
immediately demands 8 annas from the plaintiff; which paid, he goes with 
him and arrests the defendant where the plaintiff points him out. 

On the arrival of the defendant in court, the Bichdri interrogates the 

' f « 

parties face to face, and usually bftngs them to such an understanding as 
prevents the necessity of going jto trial, in which ■ case p&n phul, or some 
small fees only, are charged to them. 

For instance, in a claim advanced for debt; if ^he debtor, when called 
on by the court, acknowledges the debt, and states his willingness to pay as 
soon as he can collect the means, which he hopes to do in a few days—in 
this case, the Bichdri will desire the creditor to wait a few days. The 
creditor may # reply that he cannet wait, having immediate need of the 
money ; if*so, one of the runndrs of the court is attached to the debtor, 
with directions to sec the producing of the money in court by every means. 
The debtor must then produce money, or goods, or whatever property he 
has, and bring it into court. The Ditha and Bichdris then, calling to 
their assistance two or three merchants, proceed to appraise the goods pro* 
duced in satisfaction of the debt, and immediately satisfy the debt, nor can 
the creditor object to their appraisement of the debtor’s goods and chattels. 
In matters thus settled, that is where the defendant admits the cause of 
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'• i i 1-V; 


action to be valid, from five per cent to ten .per cent, of the property 

¥ } 4 « 4 ,1 •* 4 ‘ t i *.,*,! f I’A 4 ,T 

litigated is taken (see § 14 ) and no more. 

Bat if the pprtids mrnnot be brought to an undemanding and persist 
in positive affirmation land denial, the plhihtifF is commanded by the 
Bich&ri formally to pledge himself to prosecute hie- claim to a Con¬ 
clusion in the court wherein he is and no other. The jrortls enjoining 
the plaintiff thus to gage himself are these* > Mrl* thApo, jmd the act con- 

• , i o - • * A 

sists in the plaintiff’s taking a rupee in his hand and striking the earth 
with the closftd hand, saying at the same time “my claim is just and I 
’ "£age myself to prove it so.” The defendant is then commanded to take 

, ' • *. /ip*, 

up the gage of the plaintiff, or to pledge hiihself, similarly, duly to attend 
the court to the conclusion of the trial, which he does by formally deny¬ 
ing the claim made against pirn, and <upon this denial he likewise strikes 

1 I ( • 

the earth with his hand closed on a rupee. The rupee of the plaintiff 

(%■ 

and that of the defendant are deposited in court. The next step is for 

the court to take the fee, called A tarpan, of five rupees from either party. 

Both Mrl and karpan are the perquisites of the various officers of "the 

* - * * / • ' 
court, and do not- go to the government. 

The giving of kaijtan by the parties implies that they desire to refer 

, if YV to . * 

their dispute to the decision of the ordeal: and accordingly, as soon as 
the knrpan f is paid down, the Dilha acquaints the Government that the 
parties in a certain cause wish to undergo the ordeal. The order for them 
to .undergo it is thereupon issued froth the Darb&r, but *when it has 
reached the court, the Ditha and Bich&ris first of all exhort the par¬ 
ties to come to an understanding and to seek the settlement of their dis- 
pqte by Panch&yat or other means th$n ordeal, which if they will npt do, 
the trial by ordeal is directed to proceed. (See § 16 .) 


S'.', 


if 




7 


* * a 


. * 2H>i nieaiu a chain ; the act of " thdping the birt ’ obliges the parties to persevere to 
a decree, and prevents them froin,witMrawing the^action: the proceeds go to the Bichiti. H. 

. . 2 E » • 
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§ 11. Form of Procedure in a Criminal Cadse. 

• > 

The procets in a criminal suit may be illustrated by the following 
example: 

If any one come into couM and statethat a certain -person has killed 
such another by poison, sword, dagger, or otherwise, the informer & instantly 
interrogated by ,the court thus; how ? when ? before whom ? the corpus 
delicti where? Ac. &c. He answers by pointing out all these particulars 
according to his knowledge of the facts, adducing the names of the witnesses, 
or saying, that-though he has no other witnesses than himself to the fact of 
murder, he pledges himself to prove it, or abide the consequences of a failure" 
in the proof. This test engagement when tendere<f$by the accuser is imme¬ 
diately reduced to writing to bind him the more effectually { after which * 

a 

one or mote SipdkU of the court are sent with the informer to secure the 
murderer^ and produce him and the testimony of the deed in court, which j 
when produced accordingly, is followed by an .interrogation of the accused. 
I( the accused confess the murder, there , is no need to call evidence: but if 

I 

he deny it, evidence is then gone into, and if the witnesses depose positively 
to their having seen the accused commit the murder, the accused is again 
asked -what he has to say, and if he still refuse to^confess, he is whipped 
into a confession; trhidh, when obtained, is reduced to writing and attested 
by the murderer. The murderer iB then put in irons and sent to jail. Thus 
theft, robbery, incest, &c. are tried in N&p&l, and the convicts sent to prison. 
Hach prisoner receives, a daily allowance of a seer of parched rice and a 
few condiments. 


§12. Jail t)elivery. 


“ The necessity of lustrating the*> city at the Dasahara, has had the 
casual consequence of causing a jail delivery to be held at that period. 
The jail (which is situated .within the city^must then be emptied at all 


events; and it is usual to empty it judicially,' disposing of the convicts who 
happen to be collected in the jail. * 
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-But this is neither the principal nor only deliveryheld during the year. 
In fact, the idea of periodical jail deliveries belongs. Uf a Bystem of migratory 
courts 'not always fritting, as that of regular deliveries does to an accurate 
system. The N£p&les<| system of judicial administration is neitlter,ambu¬ 
latory nor accurate: but it;-has few and^triviaLdelays, and- offenders are 
speedily' dealt with by judges who are always at their post, neither having 
vacations nor making circuits.” 

« * 

When they amount to twenty or thirty, the Ditha makes out a calendar 
of their crimes, and adds thereto their confessions and statements of the cus- 
‘tomary punishments inflicted in such cases. . This list the Ditha carries to 
the BhArad&r Sabhd, (Council of State) whence it is taken by the Premier 
to the Prince, after the Ditha's allotment of punishment to each convict has 
been ratified or another punishment substituted. The .list so altered or 
ratified in the Council of State and referred by the Premier to the Prince 
is, as a matter of form, sanctioned rhy -the Prince—after which it is re¬ 
delivered to the Ditha; who makes it over totheAraz-bdgi —the Araz-bdgi 
taking the prisoners and the MaJtdt* Naikiahe, and some men of the JPArya* 

caste with him,, proceeds to the banks of the Bishenmoti, where the sentence 

• 

of the law.is inflicted by the hands of Pdryas, and in presence of the A rat- 
Mgi and Malidn Naikiahs.y Thus are grave offeqpes'&vtolving the penalty of 
life or limb treated. 

§ 13. Fees, Costs and Fines. 

• No fee is taken from a plaintiff on the occasion of his commencing his 
pleading, or exhibiting a document. In civil causes, wherein the plaintiff’s 
ground of action is not denied by the defendant ancf consequently it needs 

I - 

only to compel the latter to liquidate claim, of which he does, not dispute 
the justice, dasond-btsond, or five per, cent, to ten per pent', according to 
circulhstanpes of the amount .of property, as has been explained in the 

*w> 

description of th$ procedure qf a civil cause, is taken from the parties. 

—T— . . . " ' ' 


♦’The vileet of the vile. 
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_ * * * 

Whore there is affirmation and denial by. the parties and the trial of right 

K • • 

must be had, then thto charges called bSri and karpm, which have also 
been explained, attach; and beyond these there are qo bther expenses atten¬ 
dant on the prosecution of civil suits. 

_» V 

Tim tax called jitauri mentis what is paid to the government in 
actions of debt and light from the winner; and;what is paid from 
the loser is ca%d hdrauri. Jitauri is ten per cent, upon the property 
litigated, and hdrauri five per cent.; dasond-btsond and jitmri-hdrauri 

are therefore nearly identical expressions; the manner of their ap- 

• • 

plication requires more detailed illustration. In matters of debt and* 

% 

contrast in which the defendant ( Asdmi ) does not* persist in denying the 
plaintiff’s ( Sdhu ) claim, but only pleads present inability to pay, the Court, 
after the adducing of the plaintiff’s boohs of account and other documen¬ 
tary evidence, takes dasond, or ten per cent, of the property disputed from 
the plaintiff, and bitond, or five per cent, from the defendant, on the settle¬ 
ment of the cause in court. If the debtor deny the debt, in any form of 
allegation, that is, if he say he never borrowed, or that he has paid the 
sum, and will not recede from his denial, and the debt be proved, by evidence 
or ordeal, then on the decision of the cause, dasond of the debt is levied (as 
before) on the plaintiffSn^ the defendant suffers ddnd? (fine) more or Jess, 

according to the obstinacy of his falsehood. If the plaintiff, persisting in 

*' 

his allegation of a sum due, be cast; and it be proved that there was no debt; 
then the plaintiff or false accuser '(-Puldha) suffers ddnd, proportioned to 
the mischief or iniquity of the falsehood, and the falsely accused (Saccha) 


• Ddnd is not by itself a punishment Punishments (Saxdna) are, death, maiming or 
matiliting, imprisonment; and whipping with nellies at the corah, a true informer or accuser is 
net PuUka ;u false and malicious informer or accuser is alone called (afU^eonvtation) Puldha. 
If in the oase supposed the orime he proved, the informer will receive a reward frcm the 
government under the name of jitauri, not pay a tax undeMjbatname, But if inhuoh ease the 
accusation be proved false, then the seeasar will > 

Ddnd is not double of jitauri , but half of ddnd is jitauri ; that is, the amount of ddnd is 
that which is first decided according to circumstances, and ia that which regulates the amount 
of jitauri. IL 
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gets jitaurt* from the government: and thus in all easeS of false allegation 

4 " * 

or accusation of property being wrongfully acquired!, or false accusation of 

• 

other sort or misdemeanor. 

In offences invplVing loss of .life or limbV or degradation of a Brahman 
from his caste,' neither 'jitauri-Mrauri, nor dasond-bisond attach: confiscation 
of the offender's property follows. The Sandhuah or convicttd felon suffers 
corporally ; and the informed goes free. ' 

In cases of disputes in court between sons by marrilge, regarding their 
shares, the court after awarding equal shares to all, takes dasond from all 
alike; neither bisond, nor fitauri , nor d&nd attach. If the son by wed¬ 
lock give not his share,to the son by concubinage, and the matter come into 
court, the court awards to the latter a sixth share taking dasond from him: 

phul-pdn or a petty fee is taken from the former, and nothing q]se. Sons by 

• • 

adoption, if of equal caste 'frith the sons begotten in wedlock, get equal 

a 

shares with them; if of mehner caste, less. Dasond attaches to the portion 
awarded ; but neither dand notjttauri.* , 

Neither dasond-bisond nor yitaurt-h&ratiri attach in cases of action or 
prosecutions for creating nuisance, or for injuring or destroying public 
works of utility. 

Iu cases of slander, and assault and battery, (for ■v^hicli there can be no 

civil action of damages) the offender suffers d&nd proportioned to his 

offence ; the complainant does not pay jitauri or any tax whatever. 

* 

§ 14. Rules df Evidence. 

Both in civil and criminal cases the court compels the attendance and 
deposition in the usual way of the witnesses summoned by the accused. 
As cases are heard and decided as soon as they occur, witnesses are 


* This JtVaurf^ostensible a present is in many oases actually a small feo or tax. Thus: 
the party receives a turban worth two rupees and pays for it five rupees. But it is sometimes 
really a present, when the proseeutpr is poor and meritorious ; in which case it is rated to 
cover his expenses during the prosecution, and to afford him a small reward to boot 
. ‘ 2 P 
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never obliged,. tp Attend, long in the court. They therefore have no allow¬ 
ance whatever for food or travelling expense*. 

A man of rank is treated with much consideration; but ordinarily he is 
required to go into court and depose lijce one of the /vulgar. Occasionally 
however an officer of the court is deputed to wait on* him at his houBe, and 
to procure hia, evidence by interrogatories. 

Women of rank are privileged from attendance : if their evidence be 
indispensable, sonfe person who has the pntree of the Zendnah is deputed to 
hear 'their evidence and report it to the court. 

Oral evidence is never reduced to writing at the time of utterance, nor 

« i 

recorded. 

• • 

Documents produced in evidence remain in the court pending the dia* 

pute, and are returned to the owners whemit is over. 

Parties can always be witnesses id their own cases and always speak 

under the same penalties for falsehood as external witnesses. 

An oath is never tendered tor a witness in the first instance; but if 

Iiis'evidence be contradictory or dissatisfactory to either of the parties, 

he is then sworn and required to depose afresh on oath. If he is a Siva- 

mdrzi' or Brahmanical Hindu he is sworn on the Hari Vansa; if a 

Buddhist, on the Papchfi Raksha; if a Masuhnan, on the Korfiu . 

The form of swearing on the Hari Vansa is thus described. The 

Bichdri of the court, having caused a spot of the ground of the^urt to 

be sme&red with cow dung,* and spread over with jnpal leaves, and a 

• * 

necklace oi4ulsi beads to be placed on the neck of the witness, places the 
witness on the purified spot of ground, and causes him to repeat a sloka of 
which the meaning is “ whoso gives fqlse evidence destroys his children 
and ancestors both body and soul, and his own earthly prosperity,” hold* 
ing the Hari Vansa all the while on his head, and thus prepared he 

- - — T 1 ■ 

S* i 

* This solemn oath is woll worthy oar attention. .Oaths in Nfepii are used generally as 
substitutes for evidence rather than to confirm it: and tip Bible, dee. prove that this was the * 
primitive nojtion of an oath. H. 9 
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deposes. If there he reason to suppote ' that a' witne*4 prevaricating or 
concealing some part of what be' knows, he is iiripriBOned until he makes 
a full revelation. 

Perjurers* and A$%rners of peijiuyare ®n«d or Corporally^ nay even 
capitally, punished, according to the importanceror otherwise.' of the case,' 
or the extent of the mischief done, and according also to the offender's caste. 

In criminal cases, if the prisoner should volunteer a'cpnfession, that 
confession being taken down in writing and attested by mmself, entirely 
supersedes the necessity of his trial.; no witnesses are called to prove "his 
guilt; moreover, if the prisoner should he fully convicted by evidence, his 
confession must nevertheless be had, taken down and signed by himself f 
and before such confession under his own hand is obtained, he cannot be 

punished. If he be sullenly silent, he is first scolded and menaced and 

« 

frightened; if these means fail, he is flogged with the corah , until he 
confesses ; and then his kaibnAmah is written. 

He may always demand confrontation with his accuser, and cross- 
examine the evidence against him? * 

If in penal cases, he should persist in affirming his innocence, and 
declare that the accuse^ and his witnesses are his enemies, then he may 
have the ordeal, but he cannot purge himself by any sort of oath 
(sapat kriya). 

In Otises of signed and attested bonds, See., if the attesting witnesses 
are dead, or not forthcoming, and no other satisfactory evidence is' pro¬ 
curable, resort is had to ordeal. If in a case bf debt the plaintiff produce a 
note of acknowledgment of the debt by the defendant, and the defendant 
deny the note to be his, and the fact cannot be ascertained by evidence' 
as to his hand or any other sort of evidence, the defendant is brought by 
threats and scolding to admit the note as his, but if he persist in a denial. 


* Strictly speaking false testimony, not perjury, is the object of jtfdioial vengeance. 
All objection s to testimony go to the, credibility—not to the competency j then being no 
recognieed exchuiont of evidenep. * H. ... 
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resort i» hod to ‘ordeal. So it » in cases where the casual writing is'in 
the hand of a third party* and not that of the defendant; if the parties 
cannot agree as to the authenticity of the note, and there is no other evi¬ 


dence in the cause, the decision of the case is referred to ordeal. 

Tradesmen arc allowed to' adduce their entries in their hooks to prove 
'debts to them. In general all mercantile affairs are referred to a 1 Panchdyat 
Of merchants, ^hose judgment is ; decisive* upon conflicting entries, &c. 


§ 15. Ordeal. 

The ordeal is called Ny&ya* and the form of it is as follows: 
Upon two bits of paper the names of the, parties are respective¬ 
ly inscribed; the papers are rolled up into halls; the balls have 
ptija offered to them; and from either party a finef or fee of one 
rupee iB taken. The balls are then affixed to staffs of reed, whereupon 
two annasj more are taken from each party. The reeds are then entrust¬ 
ed to two of the havildtirs of the court to take to the Queen’s tank,§ and 
' with the havildirs, a Bichdri of the court, a Brahman, and the parties, 
proceed to the tank; as likewise two men of the CMmdkhalak (or -ChumAr) 
caste. ' Arrived at the tank, the Bichdrt again exhorts the parties to 
avoid the ordeal by other settlement of the business, the truth of which 
lies in their own breasts. But if they insist on ordeal, the two havilddrs, 
each with a reed, proceed one to tho east, and the other to the west 
side ot the tank, entering the water about knee-deep. The brahman, the 
parties, and the ChfimAkhal&ks, at this moment, all enter the wafer a 
little way, when the ^brahman performs pfij & to Varuna, in the name of 
the parties, and repeats a sacred text,, the meaning of which is, that man¬ 
kind know not what passes in the minds of each other, but that all 


* The word " Nydya,” " justice, right” is technically applied solely to ordeal. H. 
t Called GSia. t Called Narhanli. 

§ This dipping in the Queen's tank is the most popular ordeal at present: but there are 
many others, similar to those formerly in use below, and indhefl, all over the world. H. 
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inward thoughts and a$tsare kntrivn to the gods, Surva atid Chandra, and 
Yabuva and Yam a, and that' they will' do right between the parties., to 
this dispute., When the phjA is oyer, the brahman. gives the tilak to the 
two CMmdk&alaks and says to them,. /* let the champion of truth win and 
let the false one’s, champion lose.’! This said,, the . brahman and the 
partiea cofne out of the water. The ChAmAkkaiakt then divide, one going 
to the place where one reed* is erected* and* the other, to the other reed; 
They then enter' the deep water .and at a signal givS® both immerse 
themselves at the same instant. ' Whoso first emerges /bom the water, 
the reed beside him is instantly destroyed*with the scroll attached to it. 
The other reed is carried back to the court where the ball containing 
the scroll is opened and the scroll read. If the scroll bear the plaintiff’s 
name, the plaintiff wins the cause; if the defendant’s, the defendant is 
victorious. The fine, called jitauri * is then paid by the winner, and 
that called hirauri by the loser-; besides which, five rupees are demand* 
ed from the winner in return, for a turbanf which he gets; and the same 
sum, under the name of SabhA nddhah (or purification of the court) .frdkn 
the loser. The above four demands on the parties, or jitauri, hirauri, 
pagri, and SabhA siddhih, are government taxes; and exclusive of them 

eight annas must be paid to the MahAuiaha of the fourt—eight annas 

« 

more to the KotwAh—and, lastly, eight more to the KhardAr or register. 
In this planner multitudes of causes are decided by Nyiya, (ordeal) whon 
the parties cannot be brought to agree upon the subject matter of dispute, 

and have no documentary or oral evidence do adduc§. 

» t * 

§ 16. Panchdyat. 

The Panchiyats in use are of two kinds, domestic and public, the 
latter being, called to settle suits come before the courts; the former to 
settle matteiB never brought under the court’s cognizance. 


t The turban fee ia called Pagri. 
2 o 


• «« Matkat." . 





Domestic Phnchayats are Very popular, especially among merchant* 
whose wealth attracts the cupidity of the courts, ' and the community of 
whom fcah, on tile other hand, always furnish intelligent referees or Panch 

M 

men. 

Tb the public Panehdyat, all matters may be referred (with the excep¬ 
tion of cases of life destroyed,) at the discretion of the courts/or at the 

• . 

desire of the patties: but cases of batterV and assault are not usually 
referred to theseHribunals. • 

The Panch men are appointed by the Ditha, at the solicitation of the 
parties, with whom solely the selefctiorilibs. After selection of their Panch 
men by the parties, thfc pit ha takes from /hem an obligation to 
abide by the award of the Panehdyat. The court or government never 

I 


.n 


appoint Panchdyats of their 05 m motion,except when men of note are under 
accusation;'but if parties expressly'solicit it,* stating that they can get no 
satisfaction from their own Panch men, and give a petition to that effect to 
the government, the government wall then appoint a Panehdyat to sit on the 

cAse. But no man can sit on a Panehdyat without the assent of both 

* • . 

parties. 

‘A Panehdyat of this sort often acts the part of a f jury when men of note 
are accused, the government nominating the Panch men. In civil actions 
too the parties, tired of litigating, will sometimes desire the court or the 
government to nominate a Panehdyat to hear and decide Without appeal. 
Ordinarily Panchdyats arc chosen purely by the parties, and half the 
judicial business of the kingdom is performed by them to the satisfaction 
alike of the parties, th^ public and the government. The function of the 
Panch men appears to me to be essentially that of jurors. They find the 
verdict, and the court, out of' which they issue and in which they assemble, 

* * i* , 

merely enforces their finding. 

The Panchdyats assemble in the court out. of which they issue, and 

t 

officers of the court are appointed to see that the Panch men attend daily 
and fully, with a view to prevent needless delay in t^e decision of causes 
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.Whetoy^iuch, however,, do^ o<$pr g^yerthelesa, the qjatW» ia taken out of 
the hands of the PanchAyat&ad decided by the court which appointed it. 
The PancfcAyat hty no powder of itsown ta,.summon«orto enforce the 

* " • i 

attendance of any person, to make an hnwilling witness depose, or to secure 
the production*©! necessary papers. All such executive aid being afforded 


by the oourt appointing ,it; and in like manner the decision of . this 
tribunal is referred for: execution, to the court. The assumption of any 
power of their own by the Panch&yat would be a grave offence. 

The Panch are required to be unanimous. Such at least is the rule, 

l * 

but a very lfirge majority will suffice ^certain cases. 

There are no permanent or established individual Panch men, but in 
all cases wherein P&rbattiahs (Hindus of the mountains) are concerned, 
it is necessary to choose the Punch men out of the following distinguished 
tribes:—1st Arjul; 2d Khadal; 3 d Pqndb; 4 th Panth; 5 th Boharah; 6th 
Rana; one person being selected out of each tribe ; and among the Nciodrs, 
the tribes from which Punch men must necessarily be chosen, are 1st Maikb; 
2 d Bhanil; 3 d Ach&r; 4 th Srisht. In matters affecting neither Pdrbattiahs 
nor Newdrs there is no limit as to the selection by the parties of their 
Panch men *, but old ..learned, honest and experienced men may he supposed 
to have. the preference. They receive no compensation for travelling 

• Cl 

expenses or loss of time, or on any account whatever. Indeed the veiy 
ide^ of compensating them is abhorred. 


IV. The Li*,w. 

. ■ • 

*. 

§ 17 . Codes applicable to the different classes of inhabitants. 

"t 1 

Custom or precedent is the law in many cases; the DharmashAstra, or 

I 

sacred canons, in many more; and ’the decision of numerous cases depends 
almost equally on both. 

o’ » 

Infringements of the laws of caste fall under the Shdstras. Other 
matters are almost entirely governed by the Dhs A’chAr, or customary law 

■ 4 t 

of the province of GorJchA. ‘ 
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The customs .of the Bauddha portion of NewArs are peculiar tothem-. 
selvesbut in general the Newdrs and PArbattiahs both acknowledge and 
are subject to the same DhapnashUtra , although in some points there are 
appropriate usages for each. 

- w 

It is not indispensably necessary that the Dilha, should be versed in 
the law ShAstras, but he must be acquainted with the principles of law and 
justice, and be a joan of high respectability. • 

Neither is ibeequired that the BichArit should receive a regular legal 

* 1 « 

training ; but they must always be well educated, of high character, prac** 
tically acquainted with the law, qn£ conversant with the customs of the 
country and the usage of its various-tribes. And when a Ditha ox Bichari 
is removed by rotation, or otherwise, he cannot retire till he has possessed 
his successor with a knowledge of the state pf the court, and the general 
routine of procedure. * 

§ 18. Adoption , Inheritance, SfC. 

Whoever would adopt a child* must do so with the consent of all his 
ne&r relations, and with the permission of some court of law, to which he 
must proceed, and in which he must complete the act. So, if he would 
alienate any portion of his property, by will, in favor of such adopted 
child, he must obtain, first of all, the consent of his heirs and perform 
the act in presence of a Panchdyat. In neither case, therefore, can there 
be; or in fact ever is there, a dispute and appeal to the courts of law. if any 
one in adopting a son and assigning to him property at his death, hqth 
neglected the above prescribed forms, and a dispute therefrom arise and 
resort is had to the courts of justice, such dispute is settled by calling 

s • 

together several elders of the tribe to which the decease^ belonged - and 

taking their judgment upon the usage of that tribe; which usage governs 

the court’s decree * No man can adopt, or devise, at. his own will and 
pleasure. 

"• * ^ 

With regard to inheritance, also, the custom of each tribe is aseer- 

• • 

tained by. reference to some of its elders, and that custom so ascertained 



c 

ruM 'the judgment-sedtin i& c$mk 6 f appUeatiUn ft) it. Amongst 
the Kkds tribe, ’If a* peWoh have 'a^son borti in wedlock, that' ’son 
is his heif r if' he haVe do sucH'Sbni hid bfotilisrtf‘dnd* bpeithet’i' male' 
descendants are his h^irs: his married.daughters, or' their progeny, s fiever.' 

If he hare a vfifgift daughter, she is entitled to a marriage portion and no 

1 ' 

more. If be hard a son by a concubine, and after His deatli his brothers 
and descendants do not conceal the dteceasetTs wealth, biit'fairfy state it to 
the bastard son, and give him a reasonable"pbrtidtt, the bastard son must, 

t • * 

in such case, take what they‘give him/' and he- can- get' no more in hay 

court; but if Iheyconceal the : dereolMiVw^th^thd put off the bastardf 

son with idle talfee, assigning him no share Whatever, then the bastard son; 

® ■ 

if he appeal to the courts, shall have all the deceased’s property assigned to 
him, to the total-exohision of the family so attempting to defraud him. 
In short, the son by a concubine must have a reasonable share allotted to 
him by the family, though the exact amount will-rest with them. If a Kh&s 
have a son, he cannot alienate a single rupee from him by will, either of ‘ 

• , f * • 

ancestral or acquired wealth, save/only, and in moderation; to pious useq; 
neither can a Kh&s adopt a son not of his kindred and make' him his heir, 

* * * I • # 1 t « " 

if he have near blood relations. His first choice lie^among his brother’s 
sons and nearest relatives in the male line; his next among his daughter’s 
sons and their male progeny : a stranger he can never adopt. 


The Magar, Gurung, Mtirmi , and Kairanti tribes agree with tl\e 

* 

Khds in respect to inheritance, adoption, and wills. • 

• The Siva-Margy section of the Newdrs Agrees mostly wifh the Par- 
battialis on all thesfe heads. The Buddha^Margy section have some rule of 
their own. Among the Neivdrs of birth persuasions, # the son by a concu- 
bine gets one-sixth of the share of a son bom in wedlock. 

When cases of dispute on these topics are brought into court, the 
judge tails fpr the sentiments of the most respectable of the tribe to which 

* 

the litigants belong, and follows their statement of the custom of their 
tribe. ‘ 

v 
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• § 19 . €rimes and Punishment *.- 

Tb^great crimes (technically called Punch khat) arfr thrive tp which 
(tome of the following punishments are applied:—1, Confiscatioa^of a plan!# 
entire property. % Cutting off ears t and nose. ■ 3, Amputating hands and 
feet. 4, Putting out eyes ond emasoulatuig.' 5, Suspending^, by the heels 
from a tree till dead. -0, Flaying alive. 7, Death by hanging or decapitation, 
with the enslaving of wives and family, and forfeiture of whole property.* 
The above punishments can only be indicted by die ehief court of each of 
the‘three cities (Kathmandti i BJiatgaon, and 'Patan.) The lesser ad&lats 
have power to cause the^fHouehtngttpf the stone,” to fine, to place under 
restraint, to send to prison, to infliat'slight corporal punishments, and so 
forth. 


* A more methodical and complete enumeration of the great punishments, ( Punch Khata— 
the word 1 Khat* being used to exptess t* well the assigned penalty as the offence) is the 
following: , 

• — . i • ‘ * * • 

1, Death. 2, Mutilation. 3, Banishment. 4, Enslaving, or making over to some vile caste, 
(fee offender's Wives and children.”* 6, Confiscation. « f 
, Nor is this enumeration of the ehief offences the teohajoal jbifrikaous—hut the more useful 
and practical enumeration derived from present usage modified by the original enumeration of 
(he shored law hooks. Thai enumeration is as follows : 

1. Brmhm-haty* or brab omnicide. * 

2. Stri-hatya, or Wbman killing. 

3. Bal-hatya, , or infanticide. 

4. Gao-hatya or cow killing. 

6. lAgamya-gavan or incest in the peculiar Hipdfi seppe. H. . 

f ThosJ)hunga Chfoyi or touching of<a atone is this: When a cause is decided the 
Bichdri orders a stone (anyone) to bebrought, and upon it a few blades of Bdb grass to he 
put. He then commands the loser of the cause to put a ntpeo and* ftwit'dants on the* stone and 
IP touch, it, observing, to hiqi c u ypu have commit no. offence against the Mdkdr&ja as well as 
the other party: that stone is the symbol of the fUja's feet, touch it, thereby acknowledging 
your offenoe, and be Dreed.” The rupee put on (he stone is the Bichdri?* perquisite, and the 
four dams# that,of,the MaKdoioh. This usage it not observed^in Ovary cause .decided, but only 
when, it is held that sin (pdp) is necessarily attached to, the losing party, and never in oases of 
ordeal. Others say that the atone has the 44 charan" or foot mark of the God Vishnu graved 
on it, (the SoHytdm) and this account ia morel* harmony with the usa&e of making atonement 
by an offering tp it, than if it represented tip sovereign uf the state. H,. 



BfcittPAJfc:.' jg| 

List of the chief offences abate adverted -to.. 

• 1 Kalyd* Dhan, ortri*sure-trOv», iie. appw^riating.U^ %, Patricide. 
3, Matricide. 4, Killing a€ew. fl.KiHmg a Brahmen. 0,Kilhng a Woman. 
7, Procuring Aborting . ffc Killing a G,urd. 9,-Incendiarism. 10, Poisoning. 
11 , Theft and $feab b my » It, Taking anathema land by 1 violence.?.! 3, Seducing 
another's wife. 14, Murder. 16, Destroying Houses, &c. devoted to ehfcrita- 

t 

ble and religious purposes. 16 ,* Ag*mya-ga*dm or. Incest. 

1 st.— Kabf&n Dhan is treasure-^trovoi Of all- .sorts whatever; including 
new mines. Secretly appropriating' any Stich (which all belongs to* tbs 
crown) is equivalent to theft, and. is pnpdsheti wtffr death or confiscation ih 
the chief ad Ala t. If death-be awarded, the Biehdri delivers the offender 
to the Mah&niah and he to the Poryas, who execute the delinquent;. if 
confiscation be the sentence, then the Mah&uiahg, and the Mahan Naikidhs 

I 

and the Bahidars, and others, going to* the delinquent’s house take the delin- 
quent’s own share of the whole family property (lands as well as moveables), 
but spare the shares of the other members of the family. 

To procure conviction in tjiese cases, as in others, an informant 
(Puldha) is necessary, and then there are two parties to the cause; the 

i 

informer (Puldha) and the accused f&mdAuoAJ-whichever of them.esta¬ 
blishes his case, geffc a khitaat from the sirk&r, paying pogrrr and 
fitauri. If the informer loses, he is obliged to " tottch the stone,” and 
is fined with reference to the offence, and his meanB, more or less: (it is 
the custom to demand publicly twice as heavy a fine as is really .taken) 

and the victorious accused, pays to the firk&r asjUauri half thdsum paid by 

2 * • 

the loser as ddnd or fine. In the Panch khat , the Kalydn Dhan above de¬ 
scribed is held the greatest, and the ultimate decision of cases is peculiar 
to the Mahdrdju. \ 

2 nd. Patricide .—If any one, from the wantonness of youth, or selfish¬ 
ness, br avarice, or the instigation of his father’s women, should put his 
aged father unde* restraint or imprison him, or starve him to death, such a 
wretch (Sandhuah) must hate Jus property confiscated, and be put to death 
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by the Poryas (public executioners); if the wretch be a Brahman, hitf fore¬ 
lock mult be shaved off; his thread broken ; he mu&t' havfe 'i&dtHpe of the 
hah*erf all four Aides of his head shared off; must be crammed with all 

f t* ’ • 

y defiled mid degraded"; paraded thus 
through the'whole city; his infamy proclaimed'; and finally he must be 
drivdn out of the country,with-confiscation of all his property. 

3rd. Matricide .—This is punished like patricide. 

4th. Killing a cow.—Punishment the same as for patricide ; and if a 
Brahman, also as provided above. 

-v- 5th. Killing a Brahntan. —Pittp^Bitto. ' - 

6 th. Killing a woman .—If any one should kill his wife on suspicion of 

« rf * 

having'defiled his bed, the Mahhns, having seized him, bring him before 
the court and he is beaten till he confesses, when he is obliged to “ 'touch the 
stone,” his property is confiscated, and he is delivered to the Poryas for 
execution. If he has children, his children’s rights or shares are exempted, 
but dll the rest of his property is confiscated. 


t 7th. Procuring abortion .—If any husband depart on a journey, and his 
wife commit adultery in his absence; or if a widow become incontinent; or 
if a man inadvertently marry within the prohibited degrees, and, in any of 
these cases, the woman prove with child, and she and'her paramour procure 
medicine and destroy the fruit of her womb; the woman, if proved guilty, is 
seized and maltreated till she confesses, and when by her Confession the 

mediciner and the paramour are known, both are severely fined. 

# 

r 

8th. Killing a Guru, an elder Hbother, or a child .—A person committing 

1% j| 

these crimes is seized and confined, ■ and if on .investigation he be proved 
guilty, he is delivered tb the Poryas who conduct him through the city* 
proclaiming his sin and its penalty, afid warning the people; and then, 
taking him forth mom the city, execute him. His wife and children are 
given in slavery to the stranger, and his property confiscated. ^ c 

9th. Arson .—Whoso sets fire to another’a,bpuse is punished with death. 
10th. Poisoning .—This crime is also punished with death. 



jumcfr in nbpal. 


i*9 


nth. l*th, and rol^try, and tsdu(*ion.-~If any one by 

violence take the property or. landor wife of^ another, such an one it 
punished with heavy fined.* , 

14th. M^gder.-rkf ahy, fcomavarice, kiU a man of wealth (Sahu), he 
is executed, and his property confiscated, and his wife and children tnade 

t • 

over in slavery to the stranger. 

15th. Sacrilege .—Whoso destroys the religious works 1>f another, as a 
Dharma-s&Ia, or well, &c., founded for the good of his soul, such an one is 
severely puniShed and fined, according to the damage done: sometimes his 
whole property is confiscated. 

16th. Agamya-gamn or Incest. - ! - —Whoso has sexual commerce with his 
Guru's wife or mother, or his father’s lesser wife, or his son’s wife, his pro¬ 
perty is confiscated and death is inflicted on him. 

# 

Whoso has sexual commerce with his daughter or with his daughter- 

* 

in-law, he is, first of all, heavily fined or # all his property is confiscated: 
then the male sinner is committed to the Boryas , conducted throughout the 
city, and expelled with his penis cut off: and the female has her nose and 
ears and pudendum cut off, and is then expelled toe city? or else, she is 
given to be stuprated by fifty or one hundred or more men and then expelled. 
Incest with an elder brother’s wife in his life-time is furnished with very 


* The Hindu prejudice (in thii case salutary) disinclines most of my informants to admit 
the fact that theft is ever punished with death. Hie ordinary punishment is certainly mutila¬ 
tion, repeated on a repetition of the oflenee. But it is certain that aggravated cases of theft and 
robbery (between which there is no technical distinction made) are often punished with death, 
and this indeed is expressly admitted in the preceding part of this 9 paper. The description of 
theft in this place is strange enough, as is that of murder in the next paragraph. The just 
inference from suoh descriptions of these crimes is, that among these mountaineers, who are 
for the most part of fierce disposition and habits, the law has been obliged to exempt too many 
violent Askings both of property and life from the ordinary definition and penalty of robbery 
and murder.—H. 

f One branch of &is subject is treated at length In a paper published by Mr. Hodgson in 
the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, No. I, page 45, entitled 
“ Oa the law and legal practise of Nepil as regards familiar intercourse between a ffindfr and 
tea outcast” fine. # # 

• 2 i 
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heavy fines ;' after levying which the younger brother Jhay hiedp, if he will* 
the defiled wife fohom the elder has pat away. 

To have commerce after his death, with an elder 'brother’s wife is no 
crime whatever.* In Agamya-gavan, fronytthe father Leven steps, and from 
the mother five grades, are forbidden. If any marry within them, the 
man’s and the woman’s father, and the go-between, all are fined, and the 
woman muBt be^rat away." ’ 

< 

•If any ’ Netv&r wife, in her husband’s life and whilst he is within N£pal, 

i' 

go astray, she and the adulterer are fiaed sixty rupees; aftdr which, the 

V t ’ * 

woman may go with either her huSbSnd, or tho adulterer, as she pleases. 
If she prefers her husband (he willing) then the court shall take pant pin 
from him; and if she go with the other, than he shall have a second fine 
levied on him and take her. . , 

IfVJVewdr go to Bhote, and his wife remaining at his house or at the 
house of her father, should elope ; f or, if her protectors (father, uncle, bro¬ 


ther, &c.) should resolve to give her in marriage to another, her husband 
being (as before) in Bhote , in either case th6 wife must perform “ pAchuki” 
that is, she musT go to the Mil SabhA of the city she belongs to (Kathman- 

c k 

dii, or Bhatgaon or Palan), arid present two supAIHs and One mohr (six 
and half annas) to the judge ;f when the judge sends the two supArts by 
the hands of a ,Mahan to the house of her husband. The Mahan having 
reached the house says to the relatives of the husband, “ this is the supAri of 
him who is gone to Bhote. Hj 0 wife is divorced from him, and I therefore 
return you the instrument of the marriage contract {i. e. the supAri.)" Then 


* This seems an interesting relic of the old oustomary law of India, requiring or permit¬ 
ting a younger, “ to raise up seed” to an elder deceased brother, by marriage of the widow: 
each a custom still prevails in Orissa. 

The custom itself would appear to be a relic of the still qlder and barbarous usage, which 
made the wife of one common to all the brothers, an usage, which I have heard of doubtfully 

as prevailing in some parts of India, but which is unquestionably prevalent in Bhote.— H. 

» ' * * *■ 

t Noyr, under the Gorkkat , a Nevo&r wife dhnnot get frel without paying two, four, or six, 
or more up to twenty rupees, according to her means.—H. , 
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the wife returns all *he ornaments, &e, given her,}>y^ tyurt»nd,of if- she 
delays in so doing, the Mahan compels restitution-, of them. The- wife is 
then free to do as sbe wills; hut, atillsheislisble to fine (as all others are), 
if she have had sexuA* cqmmercewith oije of. lower caste than herself. 

If anj New6r commits .adultery with a Newdr woman, whose hus b and 
is gone to Bhote , and the wOjnan perform not pdjehuki then, supposing the 
caste of the parties to be the same andigu) relationship within the prohibited 
degrees to exist between .them, they, shall-, be fined in dOnble the usual 


amount, or oae hundred and twenlyj^rupees; and then he suffered to gp 
free, unless the adulterer be within the'-jirphibited degrees of relationship to 
the adulteress. In that’ease he is put to deteth, or his whole, property is 
confiscated ; or his penis is cut off; and every sort of indignity and hard¬ 
ship heaped on him; or he is let off with a fine proportioned to his means: 
the punishment being increased or decreased according to the nearness or 

S 

otherwise of the relationship. 

All such an adulterer’s relations are obliged to go through the whole 

• | 
ceremonies of purification (prayas-chitta), paying all the allotted fees to 

the Dhanntidhikfa'i. 

If the wife or daughter-in-law of a Brahman is defiled by a Kshdtriya , 
or other of lower degree, such an one (the male) is decapitated and all his 
property confiscated. The Brahtnant cannot regain her caste by perform-' 
ing prayaschitla, but falls into the caste of him who defiled her ; ajjd so in 
case of a female of the Kshatriya , Vaisjfa, or Sudra being defiled by a male 

9 

of lower degree. If a Sudra defile the daughter, &C. of a Vaisya , but his 
caste be such that the Vaisya could take water from his hand, then tfie 
Sudra is let off with heavy fines ; his life and property, for the rest, being 
spared. But if the Sudra be so vile that the Vaisya , could not lawfullyf 


+ Here, A on all other occasion*, this is the fine awarded to be paid, bat only half of 
which actually is levied on ihe party.—H. 

f List of the vile classes from wfapm no one can take water to drink— 

Kauai, Kutalliak, Porya, Dhobi, Kami/Damai, Kula, Chama-khalak, Phuytn, MastaU 
man , Son&rfSarki, Sfc. —II. 
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drink water from his hand, then in such case the Sudra is decapitated and 

» . * 

his property confiscated : and in this latter case all the Vaisyas of the city 
must perform prayasckitta* * . K. *’ 

If a Brahman defile a Kshatrtpa’sw a Vanya's or a pure Sidra's (whose 

* ’ J ' i * t * 

water; may be drank) daughter, it is no legal offence. If a Brahman or 

* * ik'*' f ■ 

Kshalriya or Vaisi/a or pure Sudra violate th^ daughter of one of the vile 
classes; then, if a Brahman, his whole property is confiscated and a stripe 
of hair shaved off all the four sides of his head, and he is expelled the 
■ country; and all the four castes must perform prayasehitta.• If a Ksha- 

'id • ' 

triya or Vaisya or Sidra do so'; his life is forfeited as well as hiB property 
confiscated. If any one become enamoured of a loVely girl and he give 
her charms or philters, and medicines whereby he comes to enjoy her; then 
he shall be made to “ touch the stone” and be heavily fined: and the 
person who sold him the medicine or made the charms for him shall be 
fined also. 


If any one corrupt and seduce the wife of any Parbattiah, (whether of 
the Brahmanical or other caste) such Parbattiah shall, if the case be 
clearly so, himself put the adulterer to death, and afterwards cut off the 
nose and hair of the adulteress, and tarn her adrift. The injured husband, 
jf he prove his injury, shall do all this without question, even though the 
slain adulterer be a Brahman. 

But if the woman, when her husband would cut off her nose, can 
escape and pqove her innocence before a court of justice; then the mqr- 
derer of the pretended bdulterer shall be executed, and all his property 

confiscated. In case tbs Parbattiah adulteress have sinned with many 

* 

men, then the Parbattiah husband shall only slay the first adulterer with 
his wife, and no other. 


* When a person' is ordered to perform thie purification he goes to the Dhdrmadhikdri 
and learns from him what rites are needful toJ)$ gone through. The Dharmddhikdri writes 
him a prescription for their performance, and takes usually two fupees for it.—H. 
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If the stroke of the injured husband find to kSl.ihb Adulterer, ahd he 

Mi 


turn on the husband hud slay him,%e adulter eat'; shalle&a£e punishiieiit, 


and keep the woman'to boot. Suclris the ftsagi^Wo&g al/ the ParkktiaKs 

. • • 1 - ■' * ‘ • - * 1 * - 4 J a ' * * 



her. If any Parhattiah ('Skis' or Magar) marry the daughte r of ilia ma¬ 
ternal uncle, it is well, and even obligatory on* the girl's patents if the man 
seek it: and the parents nifust vtait.his permission .to ipAixy her etseiwher& 
So, also, if the father’s sister’s son seek the. mother's'brother^ daughter 

m . •* 1 '* • 1? *l* b 

in marriage, the latter must assent hpf cett she many elsewhere till he 
has declared his disinclination; if such a person there be in existence. 
But if any Newdr have any sexual commerce with the daughter of his ma¬ 
ternal uncle, it is totally unlawful (by way of marriage or not), and he 

shall be severely fined. • . * * ’ ' 

. . if 

Assault.- If two persons disagree, fall out, and- one strike the either so 

as to bring blood, and he who has lost blood go to the court and complain, 
the court in case the charge-is proved, shall make the blood-drawer “ toufth 
the stone” and fine him five rupees to the Siikdr. - 

Fraud. —If any. one, having mortgaged his land or property to &• cre¬ 
ditor, afterwards mortgage it to a second creditor, and tfye case conofe before 

% 

court, the court shall award the land or goods to Ahe first creditor; but if 
the second creditor agree to payj&e debt of the first creditor* the second 
may keep the pledged land or goods tilt the pledge is redeemed. . ,* 

• Guti Lands.-r -If any pledge his Quit* land for jnoney and spend that 
money, in such case both giver and taker of such ^pledge shall be fined. 


* Guti is land consecrated to the deity, a sort of mortmain remaining in the hend of the 
Omortmainer and his descendants, (ostensibly for the use of such deity, bit really for own use ; 
r ^Xtie obligation to the god being liquidated by a petty anqual offering to him,) is for security from 
rapacity of governmen^or the prodigality of heirs. It is deemed more sacred than “ birth* 
which is an offering to Brahmana, not to gpdl himself» and is an alienation too. Whereat Gulf 
is only ostensibly an alienation-in fa* 4 , fo of the strictest kind on the descendants of 
the Gutiydr. It is neither fallible aippng heirs, noj transferable in any dcgree^H. • 

• 2 K 
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But if the taker 6f such pledge upon discovery of its being Guti, give it 
up, then he shall not be fined. 

Forgery .—if any one, claiming under a deceased person, forge a bond 
of debt due to the deceased, and produce th& bond ^nd witnesses in court, 
demanding payment of debt as.the representative of the deceased, and the 
forgery be proved, the, court shall award the forger loss of his right hand 
and a heavy fine, and make him *4 touch the stoneand from the other 
party they ahtftt take jUaur{ for, IhePSirfcdr. 

' Swindling. —If any one pretending to be the owner of land, pledge it 
and borrow money on it, and the taker of the pledge discover the fraud and 
complain in court.: in case the matter is proved, the giver of such pledge 

• r 

shall have his hand cut off; the right owner of the land shall have his 

1 ^ 

own ; and the acceptor of the pledge be without remedy. 

Disputed Bonds.— If the heirs of a dead man produce an obligation for 
moheyv^all the witnesses to which are dead, and the debtor deny the bond, 
and no other evidence can be had;—if such a case be brought before the 
A&Alat, the court refers it to a Panchiyat or orders an ordeal, or tenders tp 
the parties the decisory oath. Thus, if they be Shiva-mirgy Newdrs, it 
orders either of them to put the Hari Vansa on his h«ad, and take up the 
money'contested at his soul’s peril {fit be not- his; or if they be Bauddha- 
m&rgy; it commands either to take the Pancha Rakska and do likewise. 
The tax on such issues is ten per cent, from the winner and five per cent, 
from the loser, or dasond-bisond, see $ 13. * 

► 4. m 

NipAl Residency , 29 th January , 1831. 
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By. the Kbv. WILLIAM YATES.. 


I * 

Alliteration is a subject, which* in different eras of the world has 
engaged the attention and consumed the time of men of the most , jfpw.erful 
minds, both in the East and -in, the WesJ. In the dark ages, when men 
retired to monasteries, hermitages, deserts, and caves, taking with them fll 
the learning of their time, it .excites no surprise,, that they attempted to 

l 

relieve the tedium ^solitude,, and to whet their ingenuity, by compositions 
which required the mbst vigorous effofts of intellect. It may be lamented 
that they were not employed in more profitable pursuits ; but it cannot be 

denied, that they have afforded, the strongest proofs of skill and persevering 

* ' • > * 

labour. Owing, however, not* to any want of capacity, but rather to a 
deficiency even in the Latin language .‘When compared with* the Sanscrit, 
the recluses of the West were never able to equal the sages of the East. 

'V 9 

Their alliterations appear to be confined chiefly to letters; and not to extend, 
in Sanscrit, to syllables, to words, to p&das, and to whole stanzas. The 
lowing may he taken as a specimen of their attainments in this art:— 

inter cuncta miosis ignltl sidera coeltf, 

2?rfpellit tenebras a toto Phoebus it orb# ; 

Sic cmat removit caliginis umbra#, 

Fivieansque % aklul verb pfteoordia moth, 

Solem * jifttfoioe • so sc probat ease beatos* 




The aters repeqted. wh^p read downward*, form the word Jesuf three 
times, i.e.,at the beginning, in the middle, and at the end/,. . 

Among the Writers of this description in Europe, Aldhelm is one of 
the most celebrated. He lived at the*^imeof&e Saxoni Heptarchy, and was 
thirty years governor of the monastery of Mftlmsbury" He. devoted much 
time to .the study of Latin prosody and allitettjgion.; and is said to have 
produced a piece,,,which whether reail upwards or downwards, forwards or 
backwards, was the same, like thel&hird example of stanzas in artificial 
forms occurring in this essay. There is reason however to believe, though 

• 0 

many ingenious pieces .were produced in Europe, that alliteration was 
never reduced to a system Us in Asia'; and that Aldhelm, though one of the 

' " . i 

first writers of this class there, will not bear a strict comparison with KAlIdAsa 
of this country. " « . , 

It is generally believed, that the celebrated poet KAlIdAsa lived near the 
comme^einent of the Christian era. He was one of the nine splendid gems 
that adorned the court of VikramAjhtya, and by the epithet K6lijita, con- 

a 

queror of millions, which was applied to him, it would- seem that he was 
the chief. He wrote the Np,l6daya for the purpose of exhibiting his 
unbounded skill in alliteration. In four books, containing on the average 
fifty-four stanzas each, he has given dbch illustrations'of this subject as can 
- never be surpassed. 

. This work has lately been published in Europe, with k Latin transla¬ 


tion bya continental scholar, Ferdinandus Bbnart : but from the manner 
in which the ’text is printed, the grand design of KAUdAsaIs completely 
sacrificed; and from the manner in which the translation is made, his mean¬ 
ing appears to be, In many instances, most obscurely expressed, and some¬ 
times entirely mistaken. No reason can be imagined, why KAlIdAsa should 
again write the history of King Nala and DamayantI, after it had been ^ 
elegantly written in flowing verse by VyAsa Dbva, except that he intended 
in this simple story to shewforth his ingenuity id alliteration' ; yet as his work 
has been printed in Europe, no person would suppose that it contained a sin¬ 
gle instance of such ingenuity. Since then it was the particular .design of 



thitfgtefct poet,'to fthistraW-tUs iufp&t; It #hl IJUprbper in the fireplace 
to consider the different kinds of aUitiWation which his work contains. 

The Nal6dmja is for the most pert written in rente measured by time, 
but is interspereed wjth verses measured by the number of syllables. The 
verses measured by time beloiig tothe second class, finfroriler, first genus, 
and pinth species of SstiSerit poetry. The' genus is called afid 

the species wflMtfir.' Each *line cqjjrtruhfl thirty-two 1 fhstants, With the 
poetic pause at we^tiid of the tbud.folr ar ritalfth instanti Ah instant is 
one^short syllable; a long syllable is two tnstanfs^.In scanning "this 


metre, only trisyllabic feet must be parity ^irith the exception of one dissyl- 

labic, the spondee; and one qtfadrisyllrfbTc, the pfroceleUfematic. r The sixth 

» 

foot of each line, or of the second and fourth pittas', must be an amphibrach 
or proceleusmatic. The alliteration takes place in the first p/ttta immedi¬ 
ately after the first foot; and in the Second p&da atlhe close; il^tbe third- 
pdda, in like manner, after the first fobt, and irf the*fourth at the W; or 
in other words, the alliteratidh is •found in the'beginning of each line after 
the first foot and ‘ at the end. The first verse will 'serve' as a general 

specimen for the whole 1 , us—^ *' 

• 1 ’ * * ** 

wwX»w|—Hvv — 

xywW TTwyyuw. i 

ywwwl-|wy~f ww-|-lw —wl-|vw- 

uftwsrnwrrur. fwwwwrrwr.tirWTWTTVw: i 

S • ■■■*■ i . ■ ■ ■ ■ — ■■ ■ 

. . _ ’ . • • 


i/ • 


; or 


• it 


O my heart ! never depart j^otri Yadova', the father of Love, who it the f ire that Bums the 
intolerable wood off tin, and who preserves the three*worlds from all enemies. ' 

Though the preceding IB tho regular structure o£the verses measured bjr 

■j® 

time in the NiOddaydl yet theta are one or tvfd exceptions ini the position of 
jtbe letters repeated. In the first book the following exception occurs:— - 

m utT jvmwuwiwT jra wqwTw nwr* wTnfwnj^vrwi 

^vi«pwrwwiwi »!wwuwmT*r»cw ttfnifc: n 

& * 

She saw there some men Bright a+.fire, glorious and energetic ; and in appearance to like 

Nila, that there was ftp difference betpeen them. 

2 L 


138 


ytm ti&Tiw.tYum&'-imiMi 

The>'rtft4fe* in thfc NaI6d$ti,< measured by the number of the syllables, 

• 8 > - • 

and interspersed with; the others, are of the first class, and of the first order 
of Sanscrit poetry ; and are either of the eighth genus, consisting 

of eight • syllables to the pdda, and the fifurapecies,, ; or of die 

twelfth genus, arm?), consisting of twelve syllables to the pdda, and of the 
fifth species, ar?*. In scanning these metres^the' only feet employed are 
the Iambus and Anapast. In they&es of these methes the alliteration is 
sometimes the same in all the four’jwda #; hut most commonly it is differ* 
ent-m tile third and fourth pddas to what it is in the first and second. The 
position of the repeated letters "in etfch pdda is determined by the choice of 

• . , *'*i s f* " 

the poet. The following examples' trill illustrate these remarks:— 


W M V-/TW — W — 

a$r i 

t, ■ ^ * - 

While he, a tea of excellence, and she, of p loving mind, were in their glory, the warbling 

flowery spring returned. 9 

• • 

* s ' * 

SJ W — W W •— WU«WW M ww-ww- Srf w — SJ V — 

wft ^ar aa Tavarwum aaaTaafa nmTr wajnr i 

• I * 

This river side is very beautiful, free from eranes, and adorned with flowers which have been 

*4 

tutted by the beet. What coynett it thii of you rt t taid one who with gentle force and flattery 
led away hie beloved. 

In these 1 metres KAi^dasa oftdrt confines the alliteration to two of £he 

« 

pddas, in which case, instead of repeating the lettex* twice, he repeats them 
four times. In dll these instances the letters repeated ^form complete 
pddas :—as 

fr$r fv%r. ftjhfirfltTMiKi 

firaj faaT firar firar n 

y( 

4 9 Twas as if some angry cuckoo was chiding the absent fair ones, and addressing them in 
broken accents.* ' . 



o&siMatttT iiiaBEiitKK. 


* .».* 




m 


'»wwf .ppniS'wifmii* 

•#■ 1l ^ll’l’dTI* 4 Il'A'Jif . - ^ -<A fc. . y* . _ -• -*i. I.- ^ ■ --- - 


* 

*» 


«• 


• •*? ** *". 


v ,vi iL;^ t '*' ; t ' ‘ 

)/ ipoi^M tuy bet*, 

*h •’ 




-’wT. 


'* • • to *- «t..^. *•- *« • •• . „ ..... 

Did not tAo lwr a ffming on tAmfr^d thy/which, from tA* nnmbor of woi 

. .. .*V‘ •■ Mr •»: ■ V. v ;. > • v.''( ,(**>;, . ‘>M(ii ... ijfW*).-;" 5t S;)' 

■ W** *&&* e?apipleB qf 

taw. to*; ori*i % *$&: #M 

they will find them , in ah*^w ; . hq^ere^ being. ^^ed 

entirely to, the kinds that hare been mentioned, dpes not supply a 
full exposition of the subject undejr je^^^ation.. It fhnushes numerous 
examples of the fiyst three orders orchis spegitg of poetry, qjfid particu¬ 
larly of the third ; but not extending beyoiid these, it leaves untouched 

■ . » 

seven other orders which are necessary to complete the system.., And even 
in the firet three orders, it dqeanot give examples of all the genera, and 
much less of all the species which they contain^ \ v - 

The subject of alliteration, therefoip, deserves in this place a more 
minute consideration. It forms a distinct, and what may be denominated 
a third class of. Sanscrit poetry, and may be used, as we have seen, in 
metres of any description, both of the first and second class.* The name 
by which it is known & Yamaftfc * In compositions of this nature, it 


is an invariable rule, that while the syllables to be repeated are left to the 
pleasure of the 1 'poet, in every repetition they must be employed in 9 
different acceptation; and if this rule is ever violated, it is at the expense 

4 

of his ingenuity) • • ,, 

In this class of poetry there are, ten orders, and in some of thenj 
several genera,.species, and varieties, which we shall how proceed to specify. 
1 .—The first order is called TOtfrr. Ifi this the letters repeated occur 

' * * * . IX 

together without any others intervening. It has four genera, determined 
by the number of pidas va. which the alliteration occurs. We shall give one 
specimen of each genus. Every stanza or verse hr divided into four parts, 


/» 


• For a description of these classes, see the Prosody of the author’s Grammar. 




*un* 


called jMrfd ; j# tbealHfcration oa@nrs o&iydn «» of these, it is of 
the first genus: if w.|*o, of the second ;. if in three,,-of the third ; and if 

in four, of the fourth. . • > 

,. . .• «.* 

In the first genus there are several species, which arise from the posi¬ 
tion which the reiterated letters occupy in either of the four pidas. They 
tnay'be placed at the beginning, in the middlSv or at the end of the pida 
as well as in the first, Second, thifj$*or foSrth pida at pleasure,; but to 
belongs to this genus must occur in only one pida: as, 

_ * * , , t/ ^ . t K 

w:*jnr iwrr tttut i 



T*\ 


i 


The people ere happy in having you for their king >: you who are'distinguished in receiving 
lacei to the extent of the four coat. ' , 

In die second genus there are six species, arising from the ^repetition 
of the infers together in two of the pidas ; as in the first and second ; the 
first and third ; the first and fourth; the second and third; the second and 

• • s 

fourth ; or the third and fourth: 

« * 

#tWn * WW WWTWT.t 


* May then gloriout hinge conquer in the dreadful battle—by whom the earth it filled with 
wealth. 9 

s « 

In the third genus there are four species, arising from the repetition 
of the letters together in three of the pidas; as ip the first, second, and 
third ; the first, second, and fourth; the first; third, and fourth ; or the 

l 

second; third, and fourth: os, 

. H . m «•*,.,* •’ i ’ 

wtwwt wf fani 

~ r . 

** « 

' O beloved, we are conquered by your beautiful countenance ; and why should not the lotus 
which adorns the water, surrounded with beet and foil of petals, prevail, though it does not 
epeat ? • * 



o* &mem u\ 

In the fourth genus the?* sffecioK^Vhicli arises from the 

repetition of the letters -together in each of the pdddt^m, <v> 

«C 

twrtwrtgjrw:n 
ft* 

. ' • 

Tht whole heaven reeounded with the many deep pitiable and wailing sounds of the birds, 

A m* 

quitting the surface of the lakes and flying in all directions . * 

* * 

* . * 

The last three genera may Have several species, arising from a the 
position which the repeated letters occupy in the pdda, as stated in the first 
genus. They may be placed at the beginning, middle, or end of each pdda, 
at the pleasure of the pdtet. 

2.—The second order is called upfar. It differs from the former in the 
repetition of the letters with somethin^intervening. It has four genera, which 
arc distinguished by the repetition of the same letters, apart from each other, 

v‘ , 

in one, two, three, or four pddas. 

The repetition of letters apart in only one pdda displays no skill in 
alliteration : it may happen by chance; it is therefore unnecessary to give 
un example of this genus. 

In the second genus there are six species, arising from the position 
which the repeated letters occupy, as in the first and* second pddas; the 
first and third ; the first and fourth; or the second and third; the second 
and fourth; or the third and fourth: as 

% 

The peacock, having a beautiful shining tail, has ascended the crystal mount of pleasure, and 
is dancing . 

Ip the third genus there are -four species, determined by the position 

which the repeated letters occupy in the first, second and third ; the first, 

second and fourth ; the first, third and fourth ; or the second, third and 

fourth pddas; as 

• 2 m 


149 < tftE RET*. W. YA 't&pimw 

» 

. jfw^Y^nr mt>ir ^<wnw i >t wi 

• ’ , ; ' -•... 

- —j r — Is, killed by our destroying power/appeared b$ their/lowing blood liken 

dark cloud reddened by 'ike getting gun. c 

. . ■ .■ - • * 

Zn the fourth genus there is only one species—though there may be 

i * # 1 % • a 

several varieties, Jrom the position of the repeated letters in different parts 
of the pidas : 

* 4 

inrar«T«nt i 

« 

Your head of hair it like the but (for blackout,) your face tupetior to the lotut; and you among 
your Inert, like Lakthmi, enrich (your favourite.) 


In this order the repeated letters may be placed at the beginning, 
middle or end; in the beginning and' middle; 'the beginning and end; the 
middle and end ; or in all the three parts: as 

Yfat TTfaTf 1JTT fawfatf ftW WTHTfan I * 

miner. ftfoi npfltfrjil 

Joyful laughter was destroyed; the pleasures of love were diminished ; the disconsolate 

women were no longer cheerful; and the welfare of the city was neglected. 

« 

Besides the above, there are several other varieties in this order, aris¬ 
ing from the use of two sets of repeated letters or words; in which case 
the first pdda agrees with the second, and the third with the fourth ; or 
the first with the third* and the*second with the fourth ; or the first with 
the fourth, and the secqnd with the third: as 

vnwi 

* 

By the cries of thecuohoo; by the sound of your voice, my friend; and by the* blowing of the 
south winds, my heart is ravished 


• ThU i> called 



ON xLtrmLkmm. 

If in this order, the aUitoratl&ndKeure at' th& 

. - * 

it is called ; if 


/ 


$na 


tt« t 



.4 


mng of each pdda, 




3.—'The third order is called <Miqray7|, and is' a union or mixture 

» » ' ’ ' « w t, * 

of the two preceding qrders, haring thfe same letters repeatqd both together 

and apart. The alliteration may consist of .different letters, as in the 

• < | 

first order {or of the same letters, as in the second: and thus two genera are 

• ’ . - t 1 ( • j, * * 

produced. \ :• 

In the first genus, which consists of different letters repeated both toge¬ 
ther and apart, there are three’ species, as when the first pdda agrees 
with the second, and the third with thei&urth ; or the first with the third, 

• " * ** t .r 

and the second with the fourth; or the first with the fourth, and 1 the second 
with the third : as 



I WTflTTiwWjj» 




vrar^iTiijniTtpi n 


What woman can bear to gee the rainy season, whin the stars are hid by clouds, when the 

loud thunder resounds, and the clouds are blmch a# death f • 

. * * * 

In the second genus there are two species, as when the same letters 
are repeated both together and apart, in two or in fourpddoa: as 

«I Tt W iN T* PrWTI 

tnrtwrRfvNt Nn frNn m nith r frw 


4Ve shall die by the night lengthened utfo nifM hours, which though I have passed, still it is 
not gone. 

4.—The fourth order is called NNfff or vnft In this the last letters 

' * 2 * • . • 

of one pdda correspond with the beginning of the next: as 

* 



qnr?tT^i|»nt»NT Nft* 


The bewilderment of the Rdhshuses wandering in all directions was manifest, and byjtheir 
great leader, when routed, many unworthy deeds were done* 


JUd [ ME tUErtr W. YATIfir ^AT 

0 

- 6.~-The, fifth, order is called w In this order a coxdparis&n is 
instituted between the whole pddas. 

* t There are four genera. The fiipt has six species,; as when the first 
and second ; or first and third; or first and fourth ;f or second and third; 

or second and fourth ; or third and fourth,* pddas are alike, but not the 

*. . 

remaining ones. 

The second has three: as when the first’is the same as the second, and 
the third as the fourth ; or when the jirst is the same as the third, and the 
second as the fourth ; or when the first is the same as the fourth, and the 
second as the third. The third has three: as when the first, second and 
third; or the first, third and fourth ; or the second, third and fourth are 
alike, t The fourth has one, as when all the pddas are the same: as 

He burnt the city which wot not accetfible to the great and powerful monkeys, and which 
could not be reduced by nen. • 

gffrgurmftm ttirimlforTT 11 

Lanka (Ceylon) demoted to Siva, and having in it beautiful fine houses; possessing absolute 
authority, and being inhabited by the destroyers of the sages, was burnt. 

i 

uP r W i : ***h**w*fa*?lrw^: i 

♦ * 

Hanum&n with f ihe signet shone distinguished ; 

Indra with his mistress, having been before defeated, was pleased ; 

Old Ocean with his inferior deities being surpassed, was angry ; 

And^ the joy-inspiring wind being changed , blew. 



• The second, third, fourth, fifth, $nd sixth of these speoies are called respectively, 

*nif> witt. 

f The third is not reckoned a distinct genus by native writers, but is classed with the 
first, *and considered only as an extension of it. The three* gpnera of which examples are 
given arc denominated, wd ¥«fP¥f¥, or 
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ft,—The sixth order; 4$ IWttrfP*' ii certain numb* of 

syllables reiterated alternately through the, whoi^^taw^. The distinc¬ 
tions in it arise from the number of the syllables that are. repeated. The 
following is. a specim'^tt of the trisyllabic kind ,: a*,-v . 

NiwwfiiT.y fam T ftftf ftsnifinnf wjwfeftnft 


* TTR^TTTW^T STINnrfm WTWWTUf NNNTJJNNmj' 

The fine mountain elephants ware not spared; 

An entire stop was put tit the moti o n of ike birds; 

AU enjoyment was perfectly destroyed; • 

The diseoneolate women were deeply afflicted; • 

And then the brave pebsketfi f bSt not in battlel -y 

7.—The seventh ordter is called irf?»irr?r.* It has a given number of 

syllables, reading the same backwards and forwards. 

Four kinds of it are enumerate^. First, when one half pdda reads 

backwards, the same as the next does forwards. Secondly, when one pida 

reads the same backwards as the next does forwards. Thirdly, when two 

p&das or one line reads backwards the same as the next does forwards. 

• • 

Fourthly, when one sttka or stanza redds backwards the same as the next 
does forwards: as 

•trilTNM tWWWT fl 

I 

That great army by its valour triumphed in many a battle. 

ITXWWinftTtVT t!TTT*?t*PWreWT l 

-.- .-* ■ . mm, mrn II mm . . m — 

WfTNTftWVTt^l «rT^NTWft?irft«T» 

" ■ ■ ■ ■ . . — .. ■ ■■ 1 

That fine army , defended by huge elephants , resounding with the shouts of the fearless $ 
intent upon fighting and destroying the enemy, is irresistible. 9 

WTwWWviwwW viwwiit i 

The womanSchoee mind U not enchanted by the peacock’/ mi ieet who it bold and u nnbdn ed 
by all-tubduing love, ie not the woman for me. 

Thi» i* alio called b^Kolia, and placed coder the head of 

• a n 
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' »t4lT^tTWEn^tTft»T%T^r I 

» 

O immortal*; the well^yr mod,,bold, gloriopt and tegf/iAe enemy doe* not tremble at our 
prowest. What fine, well mailed, 'broad chested, bold man, is acting the hero, unmoved in the loud 
resounding battle ? 

• . * 

The following, written over the holy watpr in one of the churches in 

Paris, is a specimen of the kind in Greek ; with this difference, that the 
whole reads the same backwards and forwards, and has the same meaning 
both ways-r m/ugiM pj pow ^-—(wash your sins and not merely your 
face.) 

The following is a specimen of the same kind in Latin. 

* 

Roma tibi subito, motibus tbit amor . " 

Sole medere pede, ede, perede melos* 

There are instances of a like nature in Sanscrit. The following stanza 
reads the same backwards and forwards, and has the same meaning both 
ways. 

J« not this a beautiful woman, whose gait is like that of a large elephant ? She is adorned 
with her necklace, is gone into the grove, and let her lover follow . 

* • 

8.—The eighth order is In this every p&da must be the 

same, and also every part of every pAda; so that the same letters must be 
reiterated as,many times as the n&tpre of the verse requires, to fill up the 

r a 

whole stanza. There may of course be many kinds of this, arising from tho 
number of syllables fixed upon for repetition, and the metre employed. 

Ab the words or syllables repeated must occur in a different sense 
every time they are repeated, it is difficult to find such as can be reiterated 
through a whole Stanza, and yet make good sense. The following is given 
as a specimen of this kind of composition, for the explanation of which I am 

o 

* Thia term ii applied by »ome writers to the next order. 
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m 


indebted to Mr. Wr lson . - Though a misapplication Of. ingenuity, it j^rves 
the purpose for which.it is fiere Educed, of expfcqnjtfg the assure of this 
description of alliteration* 


V»HHT *nTHPJT WWlt vnmwi s l 

wwtwwt uwwwt wz rcww r uwrwwri 


• • * 

O thou / who participate# in my fitting*, effect the union of me, with this maiden, alike 

unparalleled by any; in whom lovehneu and aoootupHshmentt are combined ; tat who it Jilled 
with haughtineu, and i* indifferent to mg sufferings.. ■ 


Analysis^—WWPfWTW n feller# Sufferer, from entTW and WTW ;* err me, 

v .* 

W#WT with this (maid); TOTWwnQZnwwr unparalleled in beauty’and accom¬ 
plishments, from w, err, WW, and "#WZ!r*T; WWTWW bring to or with, unite, , 
WT, and aft to lead; w*W»!WTUW*TPTWr indifferent to my sufferings, WWZtTW, 
WTW and ZTTW ; *#T*JWT haughty, W and WW. 

0.—The ninth order is %TYPYre. This requires one whole stanza to 
be the same as the next in sound, but different in sense. Strictly speaking, 
there ean be only one kind of this; the only distinction that can be 
made is that arising from the varied'length of the stanza. The following 
arc specimens of this description : as, 


anhrsfir?rvmw#wn?»*^rw« 

>• 

H ddwfatfVTZTS H 

He will go to the good, great, handmme, rough cheated, renowned, virtuous, excellent, blue- 
eyed king, ( Rdma,) 9 

And in passing to the principal, lofty, enchanting, hard, inhabited mountain opposite, his 
splendour will be visible, for a season, in the shy. * k 

, '* • 

U).—The tenth order is called This is only partial 

alliteration; it has* sometimes only the appearance of it, arising from some 


>TW same aj WJTV H 
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similarity in the Sound of certain letters; at others there is an alliteration, 
but it is irregular, and can be reduced to ho definite rules : as 

iwMwiwTmllWWfP T 444n4.UT»nf4. J. 

T* J . 

7Ac noble Kurus, devoted to ike conquering and preserving of the land, firmlg opposed their 
enemies, and made them tremble in the battle. 

r * 

Besides the preceding there is another kind of alliteration called JUST, 
by means of which the whole stanza ntay be thrown into some artificial 
form. The particular form into which the verse is thrown, gives to it both 
its character and name, as may be perceived by the instances which 
follow. • 

1.—The vrr^fuusr has the syllables of the stanza so arranged as to 
read the same either straight forward, or cross-ways, following the order of 
the lines drawn from the first syllables. These lines are supposed to pre- 
sent a figure something like a stream of urine passing from a cow, and 
hence the name by which this kind of alliteration is denominated; as 

it * 4 1 fr 1 % m 4 v * 4 T v % n fa 4 t ft fa: 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

" ‘ * w vi fa 4r far far: 


4 4 t fa 


* V n g 


When the contest commenced with loud vociferations t the juice flowed copiously from the 
infuriated elephants engaged in the battle • 


2.-—The after the stanza is regularly arranged according to 

its four p&das, or component parts, 'has the syllables so disposed that the 
whole of the first half reads the same Btralghtforwards or downwards; and 
the whole of the second half reads the Bame beginning with the first syllables 
forwards and the last syllables upwards; as 


^ nr t 4 

« u 4 ir 

n 4 1MI 


fa 4! $ 4 
41 4T W * 

4 4 4T°fa 
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The stanza arranged in its cowmen form reads thus— 

i • • 

aormsernwreU i 

«. The fitldof battle u enlightened by the fear leu: but destriUfjve to the pleasures of the 

fearful: on tf Me brave shout for victory t and the bare are put to flight. '? • 

^ * • 

3.—The has each pdda the same, whether* read forward or 

backward, or from the centre to each extremity; while all the pddas to- 

• ' • 

gether read the same either downwards or upwards, whether we commence 
at the centre or at each extremity^: as 


* 

to¬ 

• 

ft 

ft 

«T 

*T 

* V 

qr 

ft 




WT 

ft 

nr 

*RT 

*T 

•s, 


u 

T 

1ST 

wr 

ft 



• n 




ft 


The verse in its usual form stands thus— 

f*r«Rrftft Jnftfctwwrfw ■ 

ercrHurcrwft n 


O dastards; (see where) the rutting elephants art contending , exciting the gods to war , 
carrying the proud foes to warlihe deeds , and shining (under the conduct of those who) save the 
conquering and the conquered?* 

4.—The has the syllables so arranged, that when the stanza 

is divided into its four component parts, each part reads the same straight 
forwards, or crossways, like the braces of a drum ; whence its name. * 



• Literally the poor and the proaperona. 

''2 o 
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The verse in its regular form stands thus: 

i 

httriwiiw V| n 

The army at the commencement of the expedition mat full of spirits: and with its infuri¬ 
ated elephants, vociferous and well conditioned. 

5. The admits of the letters being arranged in the form of a wheel 

or discus, from 'which it takes its name. The letter that is repeated forms the 
axle from which the reading commences; reading first to the right, then 
downwards, again to the left and then upwards; afterwards from the top 
round the$cripkcry. The first line of the verse forms the radii; and the 
second line, together with the letters at the end of each of the radii, forms 
the circumference; as— 



The verse in its regular foipn reads thus— 

W WTfair. I 

(A pond) adorned with deer, geese, quails and teals, and hairing its winds impregnated with 
the moist odours of the K tender lotuses . 

* 

The TfV! or the great or Potter's wheel, differs from the 

preceding in being rend from the axle along ^he radius upwards, then along 
the periphery to the left, and down the ne$t radius to the axle. Then 
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ft • * 

commencing from the axle again it proceeds in like manner through the 
other three parts of the wheel—as will appear from the following example:— 





TTWT^mfaT*PlT f*WfN*TTT.TT*TfN*TT*R$ ftCTTWTr I 

Radha hearing the words of her companions , and going joyfully according to appointment 
at the time of the festival, was dishonoured: and being truly devoted to her lord, was suffused 

with tears of grief that she was not rather filled, • 

• 

6.—The is so composed that the stanza may be arranged in 

the form of a lotus, from which its name is derived. There are various 
kinds of it according to the number of petals assigned to the lotus. In this the 
syllable that is repeated forms the seed vessel, from whidh the reading com¬ 
mences towards the side E. and passing from thence (except at the cardinal 
points) to the next petal towards N. &c. In the petals to the cardinal 
points, the letters are read twice, once forwards and one backwards; as 
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If the size of the lotus is enlarged by the admission of two stanzaaT^to 
its composition, die construction is more simple, as in the following example, 
which is read right across^ according to the figures one,'two, three, four. 
This was given me by a pundit applying for a situation as a tedcher; and 
the syllables beginning at one and going round to eight, form the motto 
WURTli which in Bengali means, Forget me not. 



The following is the regular form of the stanzas. and their rendering- 

m 

wtrrt: w,wnnf i 

xrrwTM *nwfsi^r w ^>54 n 

frorat n 

I, havingtheard of your great fame 

By the hearing of the ear, have come (torn you): 

I do not request of you either elephants or horses: 

Neither, 0 Preserver / do I desire silver or gold: ‘ " 

J do not seek the infelicity of others ; 

But, Sir f your lasting prosperity. < 

You will understand , O Poett the sum of all my desires, 

i 

By reading the first and last syllables of these stanzas* 
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Sompare with' the preceding figure" the stanza„wMch in ittr regular 
ibrnPlreads thus— 



0 excellent for wisdom, your assembly shines distinguished 


4 • 


fill of splendour,.high 

• '* 1 1 *'* 


in spirit, expert at repartee, and divinely resplendent 

* ' » ^ 

7.—The admits the stanzas to be thrown into the form of a 


sword, whence the name. The first stanza forms the blade, and the second 
the remaining part of the sword. Read first round the blade, and then, 
the right, left, and central parts of the hilt. 



The following is the regular form of these word^with their rendering:— 

srtTTTafwfsiwj VIT R 

ifRUsnrrtrRi^T: fMrWfim* w i • 

m^Ttf^HTTTsnwt U w f^WT^JRlf^TT H 

M&y the great Umd, who is continually praised in powerful strains by Siva, Jndra , Rdma, 
and Oanesha; who is able to^tdhe away their point who is the mother of the devout, the 

m 2 p 




8.—The ipjfaf presents the stanza in the form o£ -a bow. The read¬ 
ing commences from thh%entre tetter of the bowstring within ^the arrow, 

• , i < «i .. 

first r to the right hand and then from the same letter to the left. After, 


from the centre letter of the bow, first to the right hand and then to the 
left; as will be seen by comparing the vgrse which follows with the artificial 
fond:. 



# fro ti 

May the excellent goddeu Tdrd, the constant giver of good and the remover of all 
hindrance, though tremendous and unattainable by your works, promote your welfare . 

t \ . . . 

9 .—The ^T7£f«tr is made in imitation of a necklace or rosary. The 

reading commences frdm the foremost bead, pearl, or jewel, and passing 

* * • 

from that to the upper line goes round the string according to the figures. 

_ » . > 

The letters in the first gem and all in the upper line, are read from the 

1 • ■ } • i <• 

left to the centre, then upwards, downwards, back again to the centre and 

. . . t . 

• • ■ 

to the right, every syllable being repeated with the centre one. All-in the 

• # *i % • i # • j K « . % i*i 

. 11 

second line from 7 to 12 are read from the right*hand to the centre, then 


oir aAj»QBmmsT»ftATiav. 


m 


<T 'Upi ceotre amHo tfie &A, as will appear 

from comparing with the artificial form the stanza that fallows: 



^n m Tttt ^ T w fifth 

faTftwTfayr# fawq m n ft *mr*i??nnf 

• . 

'*TWT WTWTfaWTTTfa* WTfit qT ft u ftB ^n 

J .* * *• • 

Know, 0 wise man, that those who come to the brink of the river of the gods, and repeating 
the name of Rdma depart to immortality, are absorbed in Vishnu; they, like cold in winter, do 
not return to this sinful world; their hope, like the horizon bright with the setting sun, obtains 
liberation from the world, and is no more disappointed. 


VI0.—The ^ircar is of a more extensivp form, and I am 'indebted to 
the Calcutta Christian Observer, August, 1835, for a^ specimen of it: it was 
composed by a pandit at Nadiya , and addressed to a Missionary. It is not 

* . j * * ■ * • 

quoted for the sense it contains, but as furnishing an example of a number 

* , • 

of stanzas arranged in the form of a tree. . The stem of die tree beginning 

f *' wf I * 

from the top V, and going to the bottom *r> forms the first stanza. By 

• , , 

taking the left hand side, and. joining all the letters with the stem, other 
s tanzas arp produced, aft and so forth to the bottom of the stem. 
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Then wrfati &c. Ac) Afterwards by taking the right hand,' and joining] 
all those letters with the stem, other verses are produced, as and 

&c. &c. In this manner thirtyrfour stanzas are contained in the 
small compass of this tree. The accompaRying is the figure of. the^ree, 

4 » ^ ^ 

cgpied from the original Sanscrit manuscript as nearly as U pftu be imitated 
in type. * 



This has been literally rendered, and, as 
florin, in the subjoined English version 


far, as possible imitated in 




















0!P SANSCRIT ALLITSHATION. 


To the ultlmste Being 
To the Lord of the lowliqgt 1 
To tfts universal Ruler*! 9 ier 
To tbs wirld-conUinlBg Daily's Iwvle. 
To «H. plsusunbls delight! ev 
To the eqjoyment of egreetble food eve. 
To the worship of the Supreme Deity ear 
reposing on beautiful "couches, laudab 
To wandering In places • of retiremen 
Full of merit, peaceful, grave, to good deeds in 
Clad in neat garments, with mind to wisdqpi devot 
Protector of the poor, prosperous, meditating the Shastersj 
Faring abundantly, right-spoken, and ever pure in 
Removing the griefs of the poor, with mind fixed on God- 
Delighting to aid others, slow to unbecoming behaviour, ex 
Devoted to virtue, following the instructions of the Shasters, exoel 

e 


8elng's ultinfcte the To 
Being’s nil-wise omniscient the To 
!ser- Deity’s preserving all the To 
■•fvlee just good Bostower’s the To 
nr* Deity redeeming great the To 
most Invisible the of worship the To • 
ar- duties proper your weigh do Maturely 
ust- enjoyment every of sweetness the taste To 
r ondly groves* charming through rove To 
n- compassionately upright, clever, Handsouu 
lispos- meditation to happy, duties appropriate to At 
>rooe 'ever 111 and good of, balancing the 
n clean ever and mild-spoken, Si n 

levoted, truth to, . holy, righteous, 

•x« another help to slow not, diligent, intelligt 
xcel- passions subdued of,truth speaking,patient,com 


may 

Sal-' 


In addition to the different kinds of Alliteration 'which have been 
specified there is one other worthy of notice: it is that of foAning stanzas 
with any given number of consonants. Verses tire formed, from which half 

the letters of the alphabet are excluded, and others in which only one- 

> 

fourth part of the consonants occurs. These arc again reduced to three, 
two, and even one consonant. Jt might appear altogether impossible to 
compose an entire and intelligible verse by "the aid of a single consonant; 
yet in Sanscrit this has been achieved. In !he following stanza no conso¬ 
nant is used save ^ d, and it occurs no less than six and thirty times. 

Wfr i 

(Krishna) the benevolent, the troubler of the injurious , the purifier, whose arm is destructive 
to the impious; who gives both to (he liberal and the miser, and is the destroyer of destroyers, 
discharged a weapon at the enemy. 

• • 2 Q 
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In referenci to the artificial specimens it may be observed, that 

M 

s 

since every fonp which pleases the imagination of the Poet may be select* 
ed as a kind of mould into which the verse may be cast or shaped, it 
is manifest that many other forms, beside those giveif, might be produced. 
Ampng these are commonly enumerated the flag, the dove-cot, the boat, 
the serpent, the parth, the door, the curls, the pond, the chain, the chariot, 
the sun or moon, and constellations, &c. Of all these I have not been able 
to obtain good specimens, and as most of them are of modern invention, 
and may be formed and increased at the pleasure of the Pandits, 1 have 
not deemed it of much importance to seek after them. The examples 
that have been supplied will he sufficient to explain the nature of this kind 
of poetry ; and taken in connection jvitli the other ten orders, to shew that 
alliteration in Sanscrit, is a subject of no inconsiderable extent. 1 have 
not yet seen any thing in print on this curious topic ; it would be vanity " 
therefore to suppose that I have exhapsted it in this short attempt. Should 
what has here been advanced lead some scholar, better capable of fulfilling 
the task, to discuss it at a greater length, I shall consider that I have 
done more service‘to the cause of literature, and the objects of the Asiatic 
Society by prompting that individual to write, than by any thing I have 
writteli. The little information I have collected, has been gleaned with 

1 i 

some trouble from different native works, there not being to my know¬ 
ledge even among them a complete treatise on the subject. 

I cannot conclude without observing, that the very ingenious sped- 

L 

mens of alliteration which have been brought forward, must convince every 
unprejudiced 'mind that the natives of this country arc by no means defi¬ 
cient in intellect. No nation has ever penetrated to a greater*extent the 
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arcanft of literature than the Hindus ; and no other nation has ever yet 
presented an equal variety of poetic compositions. The various metres of 

Greece nnd Rome have filled Europe 1 'with astonishment; but what are 

l • 

these compared with the extensive range of Sanscrit metres under, its three 
classes of poetical writing ? Whilst we thus place the Eastern sages, far 
above all the Western bards for their skill in poetry, it must at the same 
time be regretted, that their attention to those parts of learning which 
required great ingenuity, diverted their minds from that correct and digni- 
fied style of prose composition in which the Greek and Latin writers so 
much excel them, and ifrhicli to a nation is of far greater importance than 
all the embellishments of poetry. 

The past ought to yield a lesson for the future. From the past the 
V Hindus may lcam that they have no reasefti to be discouraged in any lite¬ 
rary undertaking, from the apprehension that they shall fail through the 
want of talent: only lot them cultivate their minds to the extent of which 
they are capable, and they have nothing to fear from competition with * any 
nation upon the earth. But for the future let them learn how much more 
it will be to their interest, both as individuals and as a people, to employ 

their talents in the noble pursuit of science, rather than in the abstruse, 

J * . ’ 

though ingenious parts of literature. Past experience has shewn, in the 

character of the English, that science can do more ibr a nation than lite¬ 
rature ; and that both of them combined can work wonders. There was a 
time, as in the days of Aldhelm, when the English, like the Hindus, were 
more Mevotegl to the recondite parts of school learning, than to the acqui¬ 
sition of sound scientific knowledge; and had they continued so, they had 
never been what they are at the present period. Those dark ages have 
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rolled away, and!the light of science and literature are now shining forth 
in their strength. That light has dawned on this land; the Hindu youth 
ore opening their eyes to behold its glories, and arc commencing a career 

f i 

which will conduct them to honor and. prosperity. Let them pursue their 
noble course with ardour and perseverance; and may the time come, when 
they shall as mueh excel Europeans for their improvements in science, as 
their forefathers excelled them in the dark and deep parts of literature. 



Translation 


OF AN 

INSCRIPTION IN THE BURMESE LANGUAGE, 

• . DISCOVERED 

- • . . ,«t 

AT BUDDIIA GAYA, IN 1633. 


By LIEUTENANT-COLONEL H. BURNEY, 

BrUuk Resident in Am* 


The accompanying paper, (Plate I*) is a facsimile of an ancient Bur¬ 
mese inscription, which was discovered at Buddha Gaya by my brother, 

Captain George Burney, of the 38th Bengal Native infantry, when he 

accompanied to that place in January 1833 the two Burmese Envoys who 

% m 

were lately residing in Bengal, on the part of the king of Ava. The black 

marble containing the inscription is fixed against the wall qf the inner 

•V f • 


* The original fao-simile having by some accident been lost, Mr. V. Hathobne, Judge 
of Gaya, waa kind enough to have three more impressions taken with great care from the stone, 
which he states to be fixed into the wall in an inverted position. From these the present 
lithograph has been executed, marking the exterior margin of the letters as they now exist. 
This his beezyipne with the greater care because a doubt exists as to the date on the stone; the 
short account given by myself In the Journal of the Asiatic Society, May 1834, from Ratna 
Paula’s reading, (without any knowledge of Colonel Burney’s having taking up the exami¬ 
nation of it) making it 200 years more recent than appears in the present translation. — J. P. # 8 kc. 

2 R 
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1 


court of the cdhvent of Sarofhsta, mentioned; in the 9d edition of iUMinr 
ton’s East India Gazetteer, under the article Buddha Gaya, That building 

V 

is called on the spot Guru Mdth, and Captain BurnBy was informed, that 
this inscription was discovered near the large Buddhist temple about forty 
years ago, whilst Borne labourers were excavating thg^earth for bricks with 
which to construct the convent, in the upper part of which lives the chief 
Sanydsi or Mahout who now has charge of • all the religious edifices and 
monumental relics of Gaudama to be seen at Buddha Gaya, and who 
receives presents and almost royal attentions from all Buddhist pilgrims. 

The character in this inscription is styled by the Burmese, Kyouk-tsa,* 
or stone letter, and it hears something of the same resemblance to the 
Burmese character in common use, as our own print does to our hand writ¬ 
ing. The letters are square, whilst those 1 of the common alphabet are 
round, and most of the inscriptions among the ruins of the thousands of 

temples in the old Burmese capital Pagdn, as well as a remarkable in- 

% 

scription 183 years old, to be seen near the great pagoda of Koung M,hoo- 
dau-gyee opposite the city of Ava, which were supposed by fornter English 
travellers to be in the Pali character and language, are now known to be 

in the common Burmese language, but in this square alphabet.' The fol- 

* * 9 

lowing is a specimen of the difference between the two characters:— 

03 c 0030$, ta-youk;a. man, inthecommonBurmese writing,is mm nrtf -J- 

» » • 

in the square character. It does not appear, that this kind of writing was 

ever in general use in Burmah, but there is one work now always written 

■' . * • 

in a square character, slightly differing from that in this inscription. Tt is 
the Kammua-tsa (‘J, or,rules for inducting a Burmese into the order of priest- 


* The letter here expressed by U should,jon analogy with the Devanlg&rt, he written ch: In 

the same wsy the th should be «; the x should be j ; the y frequently r j and die d, t. The author 

prefers the English rendering which gives the pronunciation nearest to the original, and his 

orthography has accordingly been preserved throughout the present paper. ^c. 

< 

f The 4th line of the inscription contains this word. 

w 

0) Sanscrit. Ktrmmx-vichy*. 


* INSCRIPTION m&WamDOM&XYA. Utt 

j W 

hoodjitranslations from Hrhich «m gmo b» the Appendix. So. &, to Symn' 1 
embassy to Ava> and in D& (Buc*Aj*an) Hamiltok.’s essay on . the lite* 
rature and religion of the BurmgftSj published in the' Oh volume of the 
Asiatic Researches: \$he. writing exhibited in Symbs’s plate of the Bur- 
man alphabet as or i religious text of > the Barmans* is in the same 

square character $ indeed, k is a sentence copied from the \f£nmmw»-t»a t 

i 

which is usually written on plates of ivorr or other substance with the 
Burmese varnish boiled, the plates being often gilded.* The learned ima* 
gine that the square form of the letters rendering this character more easy 
to be cut, it wal r invented for lapidary inscriptions; or perhaps-its closer 
resemblance to the ancient P&li alphabet may- have led to its adoption. 
The Burmese possess eight or ten different kinds of Kyouk-tta , but most of 
them differ from the character in this inscription chiefly in ornamental 
additions. • 

As I possess and have read through a complete copy of the Burmese 
History in 39 volumes,f 1 have been enabled, with the assistance of some 


•* Sym bs has not copied the sentence quite correctly, and has omitted the first syllable of the 
first word. In the accompanying paper B. (Plate II.) the sentence may be seen written in both 
the square and the commori* Burmese characters. The*£amm«a-t*a is composed entirely in the 
P&li language, and held in great reverence, being used to administer j5i oath upon to a priest, 
and sometimes on solemn occasions to laymen. Those vowel marks which are placed above 
consonants in the common character, arc often placed, slightly altered, on the same line with 
the consonants in the Kammua-tsa character, apparently because the lines in that kind of 
writigg have very little space between them. Thif Kammua-tsa character is ailed “ Mag- 
yeeze-ye,” J Tamarind seed writing, because the letters are supposed tc resemble that seed. 

*• e ^ 

f ^The Burmese possess several histories of their own king!, as well as of .the kings of 
Prome, Pagan, Pegu, Zenmay, Toung-ngoo and Ta~t,houng, relating fairly enough their dis¬ 
asters as well as successes, and bearing strong internal marks of authenticity, often supported 
by ancient stone inscriptions. About four years ago the present king of Ava appointed some 
of his most learned priests and officers to oompile a new edition of the laige Burmese History, 
called fMaha Yazawcn-dau-gyee (*)• I possess a copy of'this work in 30 volumes. It commences 
with the creation of tlict world, according to the Buddhist system of cosmogony, and after giving 

X Perhaps a corruption df Migidki, from the oouotry where the writing wae current Sic. 

• (*) MM Rija WsnMgri. 
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* 

Ie®medB*rme#i* at Rangoon, to giveniy brother thf Allowing trantiMion 
with explanatory notes of this inscription. The letters do not appear ori¬ 
ginally to have bCenneatly or qirite cor&ctly cut, and some of them, as 

well as two of the numeral figures, are. not .formed according to any of the 

* 

Kyouk-tsa known at Rangoon. Still at no word contains so many of these 
unknown letters as to render it impossible to be made out, the .learned at 
Rangoon have had no difficulty in decyphering the whole inscription. The 
paper marked B. (Plate 11.) contains a copy of it in the stone character, with 
all rite letters made perfect and complete, as well as a copy in the common 
Burmese writing, and tb» following translation is as literal as the idioms 
of the two languages wjll admit. -Not a single word of the Burmese is 

i 

omitted, but it will be seen that several words in English have been added 
in order to preserve a gratnn\atical construction.. * All snch additional words 

4 

are .included within brackets : • • . 

. “ (The temple of) Pdyatha-bhatj (*) place of (Gaudama’s) eating cha¬ 
ritable offerings, (which was one) among the 84,000 temples of the great 
king named Theebi Dhamma Thauka, (*) wfio ruled over Zbboodipa (*) 

* g 

island, subsequently to (the year) 218 ( 4 ) of the Lord God’s religion, having 


tome account of tho kirifcs of Magadha and Central India, and of the life of Gaudama, relates 
a history of the kings of Tagoung, Prorae, Pagan, Pegu and Ava, coming down to the year 
1821. The ground work of this compilation is taken from other histories written at various 
times, «tod principally from two works', copiei of whioh I also possess. • One &a very popular 
history in 20 volumes, comprising a period £rom the creation of the world down to tho Burmese 
year 1073, (A. IK 1721) wriiten by a r private individual named Moung KuLA+.who is said to 
have died about the time tjiat the Peguera took Ava in 1761. The other is a continuation of 
this history, compiled by an officer named Paha MrncTyeb or Mdutta Mengybc* and 
comprises a period from 1711 to 1810, to the death of the late king, in 13 volumes. What Mr. 
Crawford reported as to the account of the late war written by the royal historiographer 
at Ava, is a very good story, but 1 have the heist reason for believing that he was inoorrectly 
infonned. There is 1 no such officer at Ava as a speoial historiographer, and the portion con* 
tinning the history from 1821 to 1830 in 8 or 0 volumes, has only lately been*oompleted by a 
committee of officers and learned men, whose labours have not yet been published. An abstract 
of the large history was prepared for mo in 1830, by order of the king of Ava, and I then made 
a translation of it. • (• * 
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beendestroyed for a long time, the Lord who repaired (jt/wasone Pentha'- 
ooo-gyee (*). When afterwards (it was) again destroyed, king Tbado.(*) 
bjiilt (it). When afterwards (it^was again destroyed, a&d the Lord of the 
white Elephant, ( T ) *^»e great king ofVrighteousness, deputed (as) his repre¬ 
sentative the teacher^- Theehi Dh^mma Pada Raja Goona, ( b ) (he) was 
accompanied at the time by (his) disciple Theeri Kathaba (*), There was 
property to do (it), but (it) could not be done. Let the lord priest Wabada- 

•f* 

thi fulfil his engagement, and let Pyoo-ta-thein-men(») (or chief of 100,000 
Pyoos ,) assist, and have (it) done. Authority was given to Pyoo-thakhen- 
nge ( 10 ) and to«the great officer Rat«a, (and the temple) was re-built on 
Friday, the 10th day of the waning moott*bf Pyatfyo, (") in the year 467 (*•). 
On Sunday, the 8th day of the waxing moon Tazoun-m/ioun ( IS ), in the year 
468 ( u ), worship was paid (to the temple) with, various flags ( 1S ) worthy to 
be presented. Worship was paid repeatedly with offerings 0®) of food and 
a thousand lights. Reward was prayed for with 21 ( ,T ) young persons 
considered as our own sons and daughters, and worship was paid'with a 
Padetlia (“) (tree), bearing' flowers,' cups and cloths. In order that the 
duty of (making) religious offerings'might continue without interruption 

throughout all time, purchase was made with the weight of our bodies ( ,9 ), 

# 

and bestowed (on thfe temple). May such good works become (our) aid 
(to obtain) the thing Neibban (*“), and (we) defeire the* reward of becom¬ 
ing Rahandas (“) (or inspired apostles), in the days of the Lord God 

* • 

AhMADEY*^).” 

i , 

Explanatory Notes. 

l.—Payatha-bhatf are said to be P&Ii words, meaning boiled rice and milk. The 
first charitable offering which Gaudama received after he issued from the wilderness, 
where he had been performing austerities daring six years, was in a village called T/ieua - 
nigony, from a rich man’s daughter named TiioozAta. It consisted of boiled rice und 


2 


{ Piyata. 


(*) Sri Kasyapu, 
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milk, and the, f pot wiere^be ate (*) it was called Payafta-5A«f*fttrwarcU. That spot was 
close to the right bank of the Nareeiyana ( b ), now called Nilajm stream, into which 6 a u- 

• i 

DAMA oast the golS plate containing the food, after having eaten forty-nine mouthfuls of it* 
The plate floated up the stream and gave aj)roof that Gaud AM A .would become a Buddha. 
On this same spot a king of Magadha named Tiibbri Dham$A Thauka, built one of 
the 84,000 temples, which he raised to the Memory of Ga ut> am a 218 years after that 
Bud Ws death. The monuments usually called, as in this inscription, Ttedi or Zedi ('), are 
now generally built in Burmah, of a round and s^blid form, like that of the Dagope in 
Western India, but in former times, as m$y be seen particularly at Pag&n, they were 
much handsomer structures, being arched, and containing highly ornamental apartments 
within them* At Pagan there still exists one pagoda called Them~bau-zedi( d ), or sbip- 
tomple, probably from the circumstance of the form having been taken from that in use iu 
countries beyond sea, which is something like the large Buddhist temple at Buddha Gaya , 
described in Hamilton’s East India Gazette*/ as “ a lofty brick edifice resembling at 
o distance a huge glass house.” The Burmese envoys had a picture taken in order to be 
presented to tbe king of Ava of this edifice, and of most of the surrounding objects at 
Buddha Gaya. Tiibbri Dhamma Thauka ( e ) built a monastery as well as a temple in 
84,000 different parts of hi s'empire, ancl as the temple now standing at Buddha Gaya 
called by thq Burmese Mahi Baudhi Paribduga Ztdi (f) (temple in which all offerings to 
Buddha’s sacred tree are deposited), is considered by the Burmese vakeels to have been 
originally built by the king of Magadha , they suppos* that the inscription refers to the 
monastery which was built at the same time, and which might have been styled Payatha - 
Mat, but of which there arc no remains now. The words of the inscription do not 
however quite warrant such a supposition. 

2 4 — Thebri Diiamma Thauka was the grandson of Tsanda-goustta, (*) who 
tttasl he the same as Chandra-gupta, king of Magadha of Sanscrit authors, and San- 
dracoptos, or Sandra&)TT08 of the historians of Alexander the Great. According 
to the Burmese history, Tsanda-goutta reigned for 24 years, between the Burmese 


(*) The term used for Gaudama or any priest’s eating is, “ giving it glory.” 

( b ) S. Psaimnjana ( c ) S. Chailym ? ( d ) Sembojeti. 

(•) Sri Dhanrwatoka . ( f ) Paribboga jeti. K 

(*) The Burmese letter © is often pronounced is eh, end Is used always for the eh in P&Ii or 

foreign words, but the omal sound given to it is more Ilka a hard e pronounced with the tongue 
pressed against the roof of the month. ‘ , 
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aaered year 163, and lgftorB, C. 382«ud358. ,He Ji alio.daaoribdd at Jbaving been of 

• • 

tbe race of Mauriya, aa having killed ku predeoeaior Dhanan ANOA, the hut of the eight 
Nandas, at tbe instigation of a BramiD.Mffied Zankkka, (*) and ag laving been consf-. 
crated king of the whole.eartb, implying that be possessed extensive power; Tbe Bur¬ 
mese history also apptieAto this king Tsanda-ooutta, and not to Nanda, as Colonel 
Wilford gives it from Sanscrit authors, the tale of his lifeless corpse having been re-ani- 
nated and actuated by his presence—but by the sonl of a Bkeeloo or monster, and not 
by that of a magician. The son of (his king, who was called BfiKiN0oo-THARA( b ), from 
the circumstance, it is said, of his body being covered with some eruption, and who 
appears to be tbe same as tbe Varisara of Sanscrit authors, killed the Bkeeloo* by a 
device, and ascended the throne in the Burmese sacred era 186 or B. C. 358. He 
reigned 28 years and was sucoeeded by his son Thrbri^Dhamma Thauka, who is also 
styled Atiiauka, in the Burmese sacred year 214 or B. C. 330. The Burmese always 
use a soft th for s, and henoe Athauka is evidently the same as AsocA-VBRDHANAand 
Asoca in Sir YVm. Jones’s and Colonel Wilford’s lists of tbe kings ( c ) of Magadha. 
This prince appears to have restored or established more extensively the religion of Gau- 

m 

dam A, and hence the Brahmins of India have probably destroyed all accounts of bis govern* 

meut; but the Burmese possess copious detaila? and tbe latter half of tbe 2d volume 

of the Mgamma Malta Yazawen-dau-gyee( 6 ) t or large Burmese royal history of kings, 

• 

is filled with an account of this king's reign. He is described as a Mauriya king of 

Magadha , as tbe grandson of Tba^da-goutta, and as having held bis capital at Pata* 

lipout , which tho Burmese oonsider with Major RstyNRLL to have stood on the site*of the 

present town of Patna. He is desoribed also, as having been oonlecrated, or as having 

• 

received the sacred affusion as kiug of Zaboodipa(f ) island, four years after his accession to 
the throne, in the Burmese sacred year 218 or B. C. 326. It was after such considera* 
tion, as this inscription mentions, that he resolved upon building, and he carried his reso- 
lution iuto effect, a monastery and monument to*the memory^f Gaupama BooDH„( f ) in 
84,000 different parts of his empire ; and he selected that number, it is said, because^pne 
collection of the precepts of Gau dam a, called Dkamma Khanda y is divided into 84,000 


Q Chanarya of Sanscrit authors. 

(”) See voJf. 2d and 9th of Asiatic Researches, Octavo edition. 

( c ) Bindut&ra or BimbatAra. ( d ) Barms mahA Rajawtndogri. (*) Jambu dwipa. 

*( f ) Gautama Buddha. 
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lections. One of dAn 84,000 tempUs then oonstrncted it inpjMfMKlby some Barmeie to 
bovo been this P&yatha-bhat, which was re-built and on which this inscription was placed, 
1430 years after. "There are several temples in Bnrmah mentioned in the Burmese 
history as having been re-built by different ^monarchs, on the quills of those bnilt by 
Thkeri Dhamma Tiiauka (’)on this occasion. In the 23<f yearof this king’s reign, 
in the Burmese sacred era 237 or B. C. 307, the third and last rehearsal of the commu¬ 
nications of Gaudama took place at P&talipout (*) under the protection of this sovereign 
and superintendence?of Mauggali Poutta-tbitiTa ( 3 ). The Burmese history has no 
account of any king of Magadha Or Central Indja subsequent to this prince, whose dynasty 
is supposed to have become extinct with him, as his brother, son and daughter all assumed the 
priesthood and rejected the throne. The son, prince Maiieinda, ( 4 ) proceeded to Ceylon 
and established the Buddhist religion there, and it is curious to observe that according to the 
native historians of Ceylon, thetiame of the person who introddoed Buddhism into that island 
is Miiikndoo ( c ). Theeri Dhamma Tiiauka reigned forty-three years, between the Bur¬ 
mese years 214 and 255, or B. C. 330 and 289. One Burmese history relates, that in conse- 

« , 

quence of bis having died in a fit of passion, his soul upon his death entered the body of a 


large serpent, and that his son, prince Mahbinda, having preached to and converted him, 

he died again and proceeded to the Nat country or celestial regions. But the large Burmese 

history contradicts this statement and assorts, that .his Majesty immediately upon his death 

. * 

proceeded to the Nat country. It is possible, that this tale was invented by the Brahmins, 
as they tell a similar one of a king of Cashmere, who according to them, was turned into 
a serpent for knving delayed feeding some hungry Brahmins (*);—and at all events, the 
learned will recollect, Uat some among the ancients believed, that the marrow of the 
back bone in a wicked man turned into a huge and fierce serpent. Sir Wm. Jones and 
Colonel Wilford have shown, that Cuandra-gupta, or Tsanda-goutta of the 

Burmese, is the same as the Sandra-coptos, with whom Sbleuous entered into 

• .* . • 

alliance, and the learned Colonel has also shewn, that this alliance took place in the year 

303.B. C., thirteen years after Ciiandra-gupta had ascended the throne, and that he 

reigned twenty-four years, and died 292 years before our (?) era. According to the Burmese 


(*) Sri Dharma Asiha. (*) PtitalijnAra. ( 3 ) Mauggali putr a. ( 4 ) Mahcndra . 

( r ) See M. Joinvillk’s paper on Singhala or Ceylon in the 7th vol. of the Asiatic Researches. 

( r ) See Dr. Wilson's paper on the History of Cashmere, p. 93, vol. 15th of the Asiatio Researches. 
(■) 0th vol. of the Asiatio Researches, octavo edition, p/96 and 100. 
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Wsfofkfng, ihor date Td^fctero uttA' H ittKi tahai^liSocHclbq the ’throne ii 382 years 
before Christ, and the daftf'cfbi* dehth 858 B. C:, being* sficty^six or sixty-seven years earlier. 
than the periods fixed by Colonel W iiFblfD. This is a small error in aalndlan date, and it fin 
most probably an error the part of tbe Burmese; for we can scarcely suppose that, in 
the time of Sbleuous^Vhebri Dhamma Thauka was known also by tbe title of his 
grandfather, as Colonel Wilpord has shown that the names given by old authors to the 
scfti and grafcdton of Sandra-coptos, namely, Allitroohatbs and Sopkagbsimus, 
apply to Varisara alias Mitra**cupta, and AsooavarddhaVa aHat Shivaoa- 
s ena (*). Thjbbki Dhamma Thauka /hen most be the same as the king Sophagbsi- 
mus for renewing the allianoe with whom Antiochus the Great went to India ; arid the 
date of his ascending the throne mast be'964 years before Christ, and Hot; as-the Burmese 
have it, 330 years* Tkseri is the same as tbe Sansorit Sri, excellent— Dhamma is law, and 
religion too—and Thauka, irbich means care and anxiety?" is said to have the privative 
initial particle a dropt in composition, but being understood, tbe word here implies/ree- 
dom from care and anxiety (*). When Thbkr* Dhamma Thauk Vs mother was pregnant, 
she dreamt that she had one foot upon the sun and the other upon the moon, and that she 
was eating the stars. The dream was interpreted, that her child would bring the whole 
of Zahoodipa ( 5 ) island, which is equal to the sun and moon in beauty and'splendour, under 
subjection, and that he would kill all his brothers. The latter part of the interpretation 
proved correct enough, as Thbbri Dhamma Thauka is described as having killed no 
less than ninety-eight of his brothers, upon the death of the father, when they disputed 
the crown with him. * 

3 . —Zahoodipa or more properly Zamhoodipa ( s ), the island of the Jamba or Eugenia 

fruit, is one of the four great islands, the southern one in the Buddhist system of the 
universe. It is so named from the circumstance of a tree of that species growing, on tbe 
extreme north end of the island -it is the same as this our earth, and hence, 14 king of 
Zahoodipa" means, king of the whole earth. * • 

4. —This is tbe Buddhist saored era commencing, noodrding to the Burmese, 544 
years before Christ, and our present year 1834 is their 2378th religious year. On the 
death of Gaudama, a king of Magadha named AjAta-that(*), assisted by one of Gau- 
dama’s disoiples Maiia Katiiaba( 7 ), resolved upon establishing g now epoch commenc- 


(*) Jsmbudwipa. 


( h ) P. 280, vol. 5th Asiatfo Researches. 

* ( 6 ) AjAtasatrv, ( 7 ) MM Kstyapa* 

2 T 
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tag from tltoymr of that, BoouH’l^oath. Th* mim of tMtmemble* most tb«> 
of Ajata»8ATBU inSirWM. Jonbs’s and Col. Wilfobd’b liata of the kings, of. 
MagHdka. bat AjaTA-satru is supposed by th* Colonel to bare reigned many years 
liter, than what is give* in the Burmese history as the date of A/ata-that’s reign or 
about the year460 B. C. According to the Burmese, the father of Ajata-that was Peim- 
bha-thara ( 8 ) and his snooessors in relation were-— 4 

His son Ajata-that,' who reigoed until the sacred year,.24 


His son OoDAt a-bhaodha ( 9 ), who reigned until ...... .. 40 

Hie son Anoorouddha ( ,0 ),... 0 

His son Movdiia ( n )» who reigned until .«.... 48 

His son Nagadatha, (■•) who reigned until..... 72 


* Each of the above mentioned dve kings killed his father who preceded him ; and 
the last, Nagadatha, was deposed by his sobjeots, who placed on the throne an offloer 
or minister, Tiioothoonaga. This king, whose > name resembles so closely Sibunaga 
in Sir Wm. Jones’s list of the kings of Magadha , was succeeded by>fMn son Kala- 
THAUKA ( ll ) in the saored year 90. Kala-thauka was succeeded in 118 by his son 
Bhaddiia-THENA, ( l4 ) who is described as having reigned with nine of his brothers during 
a period of 22 years* The last brother, Pbbnza-makA, ( ,5 ) was killed in 140 by Nanda, 
said to have been a chief of robbers, and to have -usurped the throne with the title of 
Ovkkha-thbna ( ,tf ). He died very shortly after his usurpation, and was succeeded by eight 
brothers, the last of whop, named Dhana-nanda ( i7 ), was killed, as mentioned in a preced- 
ing note, in the saored year 162, by Tsanda-goutta, the grandfather of Theeri 
Dhamma Thauka. * 

5.—Pbnthagoo-gyeb, or the great Penthagoo, is supposed by the Burmese to 
have been some follower of the religion of Gaudama, probably a priest; but be is not 
mentioned any /vhere in tbeir bistory. At present it is not customary to say of a priest, 
as in this inscription, ta youk? bat ta ba ; in former times, however, it is said, priests as 
well as laymen were styled j fouk. 

i_ i 

8.~*Thado Men, or kiog of Thado , was the family title of a raoe of kings whose 
capital was at Tagoung , a city which once existed on the left bank of the Erawadi in 


(") Bimbatira, 
( 1S ) Kdyadatta. 
( ,r ’) Uyrattna, 


(°) Udaytbkadra* 
( ,s ) Kdlatoka. 

( 17 ) Dharmanand «. 


( l0 ) Anurudha. ( n ) Mudra. 

( u ) Bi*dr*sina. (“) Pinjamaku. 
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north’ latitude about beginoiag of ;ihe U>ir4$W Urontynwoond volume* jblTtho 

large finnaeae biitory oontaUu *ome notice of time king*, .who were of the race laid to 
be defended from the anA, and alao. of the Thas bb or Thakya C 1 *) rtte* Hke Gaud am a.. 
An acconnt of the origiopf thia term Shak Y£,'or aa the Beneeaa write, and oali It Thaeya 
or Thaksb, ia given in tie firttvolume of the Barmeie hiitory,, and it correapenda a. 
good deal with that translated%r M. CaoMA db Kohos from the Thibet work, and pnb- 
liahed in the*20th volame of the Joamal of the Aaiatic Society. According, to tbe *Bur- 
mese version', a king of Baranathi oi'fienares, named Oukkakaberi», expela from hia ca¬ 
pital fonr of hia aona and five daughter*, wb{ go and found the city of Kappikuoot (**), where 
Gaudama was afterwards born ; and the fonr princes, the eldest of whom named Ouk- 
KAMOUKKIIA, appoint the eldest sister to take tbe plaoe of mother, and marry the other fonr 
sisters. When the father hears of this proceeding he observes to hia courtiers, “my sons 
have ability indeed (thakee rati in Pfcli) to take oare of oar lineageand thenoe, all kings 
of P&talipoul were styled of the Thaiu or Thakya race. The first king of Togo any, 
AbhirAja, catoefrom Central India long before the birth of Gaudama, and a list is 
given in the Burmese History of tLe sovereigns of Tagoung, most of whom are designat¬ 
ed Thado. The queen of one of these kings, named Thado-mbn-oybb, was delivered 
about the sacred year 40 or B. C. 604, of twin sonl, Mara Thambawa (*°)and Tsoola 
Thambawa (*’). both of whom were born blind. Tbe father directed them to bo potto 
death but the mother placed them upon a raft with provisions and floated them down the 
Erawadi. An aooonnt is given of their voyage down the river, and the sites of some of 
tbe towns now in existerfee, Tsa-gain, Tsa-len, Myede , are said to have then received 
their names. The two princes receive their sight on the passage <fown, and stop at last 
off Prome , close to the spot where an nude of their’s, who had some time before been 
led so far from Tagoung in pursuit of an immense wild hog, had taken up his residence ( ! ). 

The eldest prince, Maha Thambawa, here built a oity oalled Thar % e Khettara in 
the sacred year 60 or B. C. 484, and established the Prome dynasty, which flourished 578 
years. Some remains of that city are still to be seen a few miles to the eastward of the 
present town of Prome, and Colonel Symbs, who visited tbe spot, gives a description of 

.. - - — — - 

(>") Shikya. («) Kapilavutu, («) STaha tombhava. (<>) CJHU i Sambhava. 

i 

o There wo many places named after this Hog— Wwt-ma-zwot, or Hog not wet, a place where 
he crossed tbe Erawadi Without the water reaching his belly Wet-ye-gan, Hog tank, the Waiiygoon 
where our army met with one of tbe most serious disasters during the late warand Wit-ky won, Hog 
island, a spot near Prome, where the Hof was at last killed. 
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it. ^Vben Tkare Khettara wai^troyed A. D. 04. one pttrtjpp of the Ufehabittnftfs re* 
moved and settled at Pag&n, where another capital was built* and another dynasty of 
kingis established, khicb flourished 1176 years, and lingered 80 years longer. Pag&n was 
destroyed by the Chinese, and 80 years &f£er that event, a chief and descendant of the 
Tagoung race of kings, named Thado-men-bya, conquered the lost remains of the 
Pag&n dynasty, and founded the city of Ava and a new cjynasty of kings, about the year 
of Christ 1364. Hence, the kings of Ava to this day consider themselves as. descended 
from the Tagoung°line of kings, and one of their u tit!es Ne-dwet-Bhuren *trroneou*\y 
translated by ns (king of the rising son), meanj a king come ont of or descended from the 
sun as the Tagoung kings were considered. In the same manner the kings of Ava pride 
themselves upon being of the Thakya or Thakee race, and the late king Mendara-gybb, 
when he married his eldest son to bis eldest daughter referred, according to the 31st 
volume of the Burmese history, to the established custom a&iong the Thakee royal race. 
The term Thado may be derived from Tha-dau-rojnl son. although some Burmese con¬ 
sider it to be the same as Tha-to, a son in addition. At present, it it conferred as a 
title on princes and the highest ministers of state. The old Kyee Woongyee is a Thado . 
Tagoung is described as having been destroyed by the Tartars and Chinese, but there 
are to this day some remains of an old'city said to be visible there. 

• 7.—The Lord of the white Elephant and great king of righteousness, or Tshen-hyoo - 

i • 

thaken tara mengyee, are common titles of the kings of Pagan and Ava . In the Burmese 
years 467 and 468. or A. D. 1105 and 1106. the person who bore these titles was a king 

of Pagan named Aloung tskk thoo, and the latter half of'the fourth volume of the 

«# 

large Burmese history r contains an account of his reign, and refers particularly in one 
part, to an old inscription which is said to be still extant at Ava, commemorating some 
charitable gifts made by this king to a temple called Shwe Mouthau , in which inscription 
ho is styled “Xord of thirty-six white Elephants.” He is also described in the Burmese 
history, as having reigned forthe long space of 75 years, between the Burmese years 455 
and 530 or A. D. 1003 andfL168; as having exercised dominion over Arracan, Busscin 
and Tinnasserim as well as over Ava, Pagan and Prome; and as having travelled more 
than is usual with Burmese kings,—having visited China overland and Acheen and 
Ceylon ( k ). On the'day of his birth, the large honorary drum or gong, which agreeably 

( k ) This king also visited oa shipboard, bat by what route docs not appear, the Jamboo tree oa 
the northern end of this island—our north pole ! 


e 



rNseiupTroy from iftfiioirA gaya. 
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t*j * 

*' tba jMace, emitted a sound 


to a custom that still preVill^ at A vs, wis hanging 

of itself without being a truck. This phsaaomedou waS consideredyts proguostioating 

• * * 

the infant’* future power and glory, and, hence be was called Tseb shoo, .the 
first word being the namAof this kind of drnnf 1 , and the last an imitation of the sound heard 
on th? ocoasion. In prooess otyime Tsbe-shoo was changed into Tseb-thoo. Alouno 
is a name of far more importance. It means the rudiments of a Boodb, or an Embryo 
Boodb, and is applied to a being who is hereafter to become a Boodb. Gaudama was 
so called daring millions of years and daring his 550 different states of existence, whilst 

he was completing the measnre of good "works, which was to perfect him into a Boodb, 

* 

agreeably to a prophetical annunciation that he had received from the Boodh Dipen- 
gara (*). This title was given to Alovng-tsbb-thoo in the same manner as it was 

afterwards given to Aloung-phra (Alompra), by his subjects of their own accord, 

. 1 

as a mark of their profound veneration and respect, believing, as they did, that these kings 
were not common mortals, bat beings destined in some fatare state of existence to beoome 
Boodhs. The genealogy of Alojung-phra, after he had become king, was very care¬ 
fully traced up to this Aloung-tsbe-thoo, and through him to Abiiiraja, the first 
king of Tagovng. The Burmese history relates tjje fact of this king of Pagan, Ai.ouno- 

tskr-thoo, having sent an army to invade Arracan, and place on the throne of that king- 

« • 
dom, a prince named Let-ya-nan, regarding whom mention will be made in a succeeding 

note. 

8.—Thekri Dhamma Pada Raja Goona (**) is supposed to have been apriost 
wbo died in Arracan on his route to Gaya . His disciple, Maua K^ttaba, ( m ) in conse¬ 
quence of bis youth and subordinate rank, is supposed to have been afraid of proceediug 
on* the mission by himself. A priest probably residing in Arracan offered to accompany 
him, and a reference must have been made to the king at Pag&n, when, it is imagined, 


(') Dipbngara prodicted, that after four Tkenkkye and 100,000 Worlds, Gaudama would bo per¬ 
fected into a Boodb. A Tkenkkye is a numeral, consisting of an unit with 140 oyphers! Dipbngara 
was the fourth m Gaudama tbe twentieth or the Boodb*, who here list appeared in tbia world 
according to the Burmese. The sculptures and paintings seen In Burmese temples and monasteries 
of a man lying prostrate at the feet of another, who is addressing him, arc intended to represent Gau¬ 
dama as the hermit Thoombda (*♦) rooeiving the prophetioaJ annunciation from Dipinoaba. 


(”) Sri Dknrma pads rij a Gun a. 


(”) Mtki Katynpa, 


(") Sumit*. 
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the royal order veto sent back, the lord print WARADA’Irfei ftdfil bit engagement, 
and let the chief ft the 100,000 Pyoo* assist and have it done. 19 Some persons at Ran* 
goon fancy, that the form of many of the letters, as well as some idiomatic expressions, 
proves this inscription to have been pot np bj a native of Arr&cgft. 

9.-vPyoo*ta-thein*mbn, or chief of 100,000 Pyoo& is supposed to have been the 
prinqe of Arracan , Let-ya-nan, whom Aloung-tsbb-thoo. king of Pagin, assiftfed 
to recover the throne of his ancestors, and w|to is said to have established'his capital at 

«# V 

a place called Parstn. Aloung-tseb-thoo sent an army of Talains or Pegners by 
sea, and one of Burmese by land, bat the 'water force bq£ng defeated, the land force 
retreated without attempting any thing. The king sent the latfd force a second time, and 
it then succeeded in conquering and killing Thenkiiya’s grandson, Moun'gBadi, the 
king of Arracan at the time, and establishing Let-ya-nan on the throne. This last 
mentioned prince was the grandson of a king of Arracan, named Men Bh be loo, who 

i * 

was killed by an Arracanese noble, Thenx-haya, %ho usurped the throne under the title 
of Warouno-nghet-tsare. The son of tho deceased king of Amman, named Mbn- 
ye-bhA-yA, took refuge with Aloung-tseb-thoo’h predecessor and grandfather, 
Thkb-tHAin-shbn-kyaN-2EBT-tha, ( who reigned at Pagin between the Burmese years 
426 and 456, or A. D. 1064 and 1093, bat who took no measures for establishing the 
young Arracanese prince on his father’s throne. Aloung-tsbb-thoo was induced, as 
above described, to assist this prince’s son abd the grandson of the murdored king of 
Arracan. The Burmese history observes, that some difference exists among tlio historians 
of Pagan and Ava q? to tho exact date when Lbt-ya-nan was placed on the throne of 
Arracan, and refers to a copy of the Arracan history in Arracanese, in which mention is 
made that this aid was given to Lbt-ya-nan after the year 480, or A. D. 1118. It quotes 
also some verses written in Arracanese, in honor of the sister and wife of Let-ya-nan, 
wherein it is distinctly stated that AtLOUNG-tsef-tiioo had established Lbt-ya-nc.n on 
the throne of Arracan withJI00,000 Talains and 100,000 Pyoos. 

When Prome was destroyed, the inhabitants separated themselves into three divisions, 
part of one of which styled Pgoo, sixteen years afterwards, establish themselves at 
Pagan and founded tho Pagan empire. Hence, the people of Pagan were often called 
Pgoo, and whilst the^Kings of Ava pride themselves as being descended from tho Tagoung 
race, the Burmese commonalty to this day consider themselves as descended from the 
Pgoo race. 



fNSGPtfTJON GA3TA 
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Tbe flgurexiu the t*» 4&t« 467 a&d 4^8/ar« f xli»4,ct in the inscription.^ 

Tie six also in tin fir«t and tie eight in .ifceJut gate nret not qoite dear. If the learned 

§ 

Burmese at Rangoon an. oorieot in their, reading'of the ,figures, considerable .doubt will 
still exist, hoar far they sgra right in coosidesing P yootTA-thbin-mbi N. .to be the King 

i 

of Afraca*,, Lbt-ya*nan, they assert, although it is not mentioned in,their large 

biatory, i&jtyled chief of 100,000 Pyoos, because he was born at Pagan andbdd been 
established on the throne by lOOfiOO Pyagc. . The v Arracan history, as . before quoted, 
states that JjET-ya-NaN was assisted by Aloung-tsbb-thoo, after the year 480, that 
is, at least, twelve years after the date of4his inscription, in whiob this name, Pyoo-TA- 
thkin-men occurs. It ttM&oro probable then, that this title was given to the chief 
or general of some Pagan *ormy on* the frontiers of Arracapi , and it appears that the 
first army sent against that oonntry \>y Aloung-t&er-THOO was forced to retreat. 

On referring to the chronological table, of the kings of Arracan given in Mr. 
Paton’s Historical and Statistical Sketch of Arracan published in the 16th volume of the 
Asiatic Researches, it will be seen, that .there are several names similar to those 
mentioned in the Burmese history. Manick Phalonc may be the same as the Burmese 
Men Bhbeloo; Samky^ng as their Thba Kiiaya; Manijc Zadi as Men Badi; 
and Leyya as Let-ya-nan. This lost king of Arracan is described in Mr. Paton’s 
list, as having reigned betweeu the M&g, \fhich are the same as the Burmese years 498 
and 500, or A. D. 1138 and 1140; and as those dates will be 81 and 32 years subsequent 
to tho dates given in this inscription, here is auother ground for doubting the accnracy 
of tbc Burmese at Rangoon, in considering Pyoo-ta-th^ein-men to be Let-ya-nan. 
The account given by Mr. Paton of the deposition of Manick Phalong, by. bis own 
Minister SaN KyaNG ; of his son’s taking refuge with the king of Ava; and of an 
army from the king of Ava invading Arracan, killing the Jung at the time, Manik Zadi, 
Sankayang’s grandson, and placing on Ihp throne Manick Piialonq’s grandson, 
Leyya, corresponds very closely with the account given inlthe Burmese history. 

The 32tid volume of the large Burmcso History enumerates a list of the kings of Arra- 

0 

can from the egrliest times down to the date of the Burmese conquest in 1784. This 


* Tho fourjs made more like a sis of tho present stylo of writing—but Burmese scholars inform 
me, that this numeral four was formerly often written as in this inscription. If we take the two 
dates to ho 007 and 008, the inter!ption oannot refer to any of the kings of Pagan, as that espitsl 
was destroyed by the Chinese in the Burvati year 046, A. D. 1284. 
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list differs from that given by Ms^aton, and tnany'of tBe-haftet cannot be made to 

« 

agree. A oircamstance owing probably as much to the careless and inaccurate manner 

f * 

in which Burmese and Arraoanese copyists transcribe names, as to the difference between 

• 9 

the two languages, ii-i r f 

10.—Pyoo-thaken-nge, or little Pyoo»thakbn, is supposed to• bare been a 

priest, and some imagine that it was a name given to the disciple THKBRiftATHAfth, 
r | 

who had come from Pagan as a subordinate iolhe mission from tbe king. 

11a— Pya-tho is the Burmese month, which usually falls partly in our December and 

a 

partly in January. • v 

IS.—This is the Burmese vulgar era, styled by ihew&Kauza-thakkarett. The 
epoch was established in the year of Christ 638, by a king of Pagan named Pouppa- 
tsau-raiian. The calendar had been once before altered by Tiioo-mouN-darkr, a 
king of Promt , in the year of Christ 78, or 622 years after Gaudama’s death. It is 
remarkable, that the Siamese .vulg&r.era,. called by them Chooli Sakarat, was established 
in the same year of Christ 638 as the Burmese; and by a king of their own named Phaya 
Krek Miboon, and Phaya Chooli Chakka-i*,hat. 

9 

13. —This month falls, usually, partly in our Ootober and partly in November. 

14. —The present Burmese year is 1196, and if this inscription be considered as having 
befen pnt up in the year 468 or A. D. 1106, it, will'now be 728 years old. 

15. _Flag8 made of cloth and paper, of roand cylindrical and of flat forms, curiously 
cat and adorned, and often having prayers and requests written upon them, are presented 

* i 

to temples, and hung up near them and near monasteries as ornaments. 

♦ 

16. —Plates full of boiled rice, with fruit and fish, are laid before temples and images 
of Caudama, as religious offerings, and this food is afterwards eaten by the pagoda 
slaves, or by dogs and birds.. Lights are also offered and placed as ornaments. They 
are intended toullumiuate the good works of a Buddhist. The word joined to lights i r. the 
inscription is read by some Burmese as " a thousand,” a number often said to be offered, 

and by others as “ set np,” a common expression applied to lights. * 

• 

17. —The sense here is not very clear in the original, whether these twenty-one youug 
persons composed the suite of the mission, or were pnrehased at Oaya and allotted as slaves 
to the teinple, agreeably to the custom in Burmah, in order to reside constantly near tho 
building, to take charge of it and keep it clean and in order. Tbe Burmescu vakeols take 
the latter sense, and assume that the Jogeesl who are now at Budd/ia Gaya, are lineally 
descended from the young men placed in A. D. 1106 to ( take care of the edifico then 
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rebuilt. The vakeeU aUo. reaA the number in 'tlie ioicripUon as twelve and not 

* 

twenty-one. 

t 

18 . —Podetha is a tree raid to exist in the Nat mansion, and in the northern of the 

• 

four islands forming th^ Burmese world. «It is said to bear clothes and every Other 
artiole of necessary use, as well as frnits and flowers, and imitations of this tree are made 
by U 10 Burmese with bamboos having flowers ; cops, umbrellas, cloths, &o., hanging to 
thb branched, and presented to temples and monasteries. These trees usually form a part 
of religioas ceremonies in Ava , andVor a further' account of them reference may be made 
to Du. Buchanan’s paper in the 6th volume of the Asiatio Researches. 

19. —Tt is a very oonflnon custom with the kings of Ava to have themselves weighed 
in gold or silver, and to apply the amount to some religioas purpose. The *^our” in the 
inscription is supposed- to mean the king Aloung-tsbe-thoo, the chief of the 100,000 
Pyoos, and the priest Waradathi. The weight in silver of the bodies of these three 
personages could not have amounted to so considerable a sum as oue might at first 
imagine, for allowing that their average weight was 11 stone 462 lbs. avoirdupois or 
561 lbs. imperial troy weight, the whole would not have exceeded 127} viss of Burmese 

tlain silver, or about sicca rupees 16,507. In $e year 1774, the whole of the great 
Dagon pagoda at Rangoon was gilded with gold of the bodily weight of the then king of 
Ava, Tshrn-byoo-yen. The weight of'his majesty on that occasion is stated in the 
30th volume of the large Burmese History to have amounted to 47 viss and 37 ticals, 
that is, about 12 stone 3 H>s., and in sicca rupees the value would be about 94,080. * This 
pagoda is now being again gilded, and the sum collected for the purpose from the inha¬ 
bitants of the country is said to be equivalent to a lac of rupees. 

2 0. —*Neiblan is the Burmese heaven—-literally, emancipation from the round of 
existence to which all animal life is supposed to be doomed, until liberated by good works 
and placed in a state of quietude like that of annihifation. . 

21. — Rahandas, or as usually pronounced Yahandas\ are inspired apostles of 
Boo dh, possessing miraculous powers, such as, being able to sit upon water without 
sinking, to drive through the earth, &c. It was only five or six years ago that a 
Burmese priest pretended to be a Yahania. He was summoned to Ava and treat¬ 
ed with great respect, until he was prevailed upon to give a proof of his holy 
character, by performing the miracle of sitting upon water. He was fool enough 

to try to perform this feat, and of coarse soon sunk down. The king ordered 

• * 2 w 
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the other priest* to remove kil> sacerdotal garment* and drive him oat of their 
community;' 

22.— Arimadeya is to be the 5th Boodh in the present system* He is to appear in 
this world hereafter. No oath is considered J>y a Burmese with more awe and solemnity, 
than to make him declare that in the event of his failing in troth', may he never see the 
Boodh Arimadbya. 


Extracts from the Journals of the Burmese Vukeels m on the subject of the 

foregoing Inscription . 

Since writing the above, I have obtained a copy of the report which 
the Burmese vukeels submitted to the king*of Ava of their visit to Buddha 
Gaya, and I annex a translation of this curious document, together with a 
copy of a picture, representing the peepul tree and surrounding scenery at 
Buddha Gaya, mode by a Burmese painter in the suite of the vukeels and 
presented to the king of Ava. Having also obtained a copy of a journal of 
the late Burmese mission kept by the junior envoy, I add a translation of 
the passage containing his account of this visit to Bmldha Gaya. 


Translation of a Letter'addressed to the King of Ava by the Burmese Vukeels, 

• from CalfuttOf in March, 1833. t 

t 

« 

“ Your slaves Men-gyee Maha Tsee thoo, commissioner, and Mentha- 
nanda-gyau-den, secretary, making obeisance from under your excellent 
royal feet, bear your Majesty’s orders upon their heads (meaning most 
humbly and respectfully petition). 

Having made circuit beyond Hindoostan to the ..extremity of the 
English dominions, to the city of Furrukhabad at the head of the Ganges 
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« , 

river, and to the city of Agriftat thef head of the Jumna river, and having 
executed your Majesty’s service unhesitatingly, devotedly and assiduously, 
we believed that to bear hi mind respectfully our gratitude and obligations 
to your Majesty, and^to fulfil your Majesty’s religious duties (literally duty 

relating to future states of existence), would be a bfetter proceeding. Ac- 

» 

cordingly, on our return from Agra, finding when we arrived at Patna*that 
the Malta Baudhi or excellent Booth's tree at Buddha Qaya (the peepul 
tree or ficus religiosa, under which Gaud am a is supposed to have become 
perfected into a booth ) was only three days journey distant, we proceeded 
thither, and after worshipping and making various offerings in the name of 
our two sovereigns (king and queen), and prince and princess, consisting 
of gold and silver padetfia trees, gilded and silvered candles, common wax 
candles, other lights in a tazoung (a portable pyramidical structure), a 
gilded umbrella and thengap (priest's upper garment), gold and silver 
pouk pouk (imitations of parched grain), and tagwon, koukka, and moo - 
lebwa (flags and streamers of various forms), myooda (pots with a long neck 
and open mouth), cold water, rice and other food, together with a hundred 
rupees in cash, we prayed that your Majesty’s glory may be great—that 
your Majesty’s age may exceed 100 years, and that every wish of your 
Majesty may be gratified and every service accomplished. The merit 
attending all these acts of charity and worship we humbly present to your 
Majesty.* * 

After making these offerings to Boodh’s excellent tree and worship¬ 
ping^, your Majesty’s slave, Menoyee Maha-tsee-thoo, repeated the whole 
of the Thamanta ( b ) and Yatanathout prayers, and, qgrecably to their tenor, 

(“) According to the Buddhist religion, a penon may divide with others the merit attend¬ 
ing good work* performed by him—and thus allow others to share in the future reward. But 
the loyalty of the Burmese vukeels induced them to tender the whole merit and reward to 
their sovereign. 

( b ) These are two tong prayers used as a preventive of evil. Thamanta meaning " the 
enrronnding,” is the first word of one of them. 
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having summoned all the Nets in the ten millions and hundred thousand 
worlds^(through which the authority of a Boodh is said to extend,) made a 
solemn' Appeal in the following eight terms :— Boodh is truly excellent in 
the three worlds (of liyamhas, Nats efnd Men). His precepts are excellent. 
His disciples are excellent. (I) trust in Boodh. (I) trust in his precepts. 
(I) trust in his disciples. (I) have always Worshipped the three objects of 
adoration (Boodh, -his precepts, and his disciples), as well as kept the five 
commandments (not to kill, steal, commit adultery, tell lies, or use intox¬ 
icating substances). (I) have always been grateful to my royal master. 
Proposing then to invite a piece from the western branch of Boodh’s excel¬ 
lent tree, to proceed to the Burmese kingdom, to the spot where religion 
shines and where the protector of religion dwells, your Majesty’s slave, 
Menoyee Maha-tsee-thoo, walked round the tree from right to left and 
poured out some rose water, when owing to t^e great virtues of your Ma¬ 
jesty, worthy to be styled protector of religion, your slave beheld within 
the brick platform of five gradations, which surround the body of the tree 
as high up as the point where the branches strike off, w hat was wonderful, 
never having happened before, most curious and most excellent, and what 
contradicts the common saying, that a small peepnl tree does not grow 
under a large one:—it was a Boodh’s adorable tree, of the size of a Chinese 
needle with only four leaves, and evidently produced by and of the same 
constituent part as (the large) Boodh’s excellent tree. Delighted with joy, 
your Majesty's slave repeated his solemn appeal, and carefully gathered this 
plant. It i& growing in (your*slave’s) possession, but in consequence of 
the stem and leaves ,being very delicate and tender, it cannot now be 
forwarded to your Majesty.(‘) 

( c ) Appeals of this kind often making a future good or evil depend on a,certain specific 

condition, are very common—and the troth and virtue of the appellant are considered to be 

• 

proved, if any remarkable or unusual circumstance occurs, or if any event, which he desiree. 
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The guardian* of floesata tree «bo *feU*%d fyt the purpose ofbemg 
worshipped, by ypur $lpj<?sty, #P*ttO bough*, leave* and fruit froovt^ wes¬ 
tern branch of the tree, and these arenqw in the charge of your Majesty’s 
slaves, Mengyee Maha-tsee-thoo and* Men Cha-nanda-gyau-den, secre¬ 
tary. ' The 1 ’chief of tffe guardians of *the tree, Muftunl Jogee informed us, 
that in former times' the dominion of the Burmese kings' extended to'this tree* 
and that the Jogee* are the proper, descendants of Burmese’; and requesting 
to be allowed to write and solicit yqur ,Mgje*ty to become,.the protecjotvof 
Boodh’s excellent tree, he delivered a letter for your Majesty written with 
ink in the Decantgart character, which (your slaves) now forward. 

The giod and excellent ‘ Nats directing us, the captain (Captain O'.’ 
Burney}* and your Majesty’s slaves discovered that that spot was'formerly 
a part of the Burmese kingdom, as the chief Muhuttt Jogee had stated, and 
your slaves submit a copy of an inscription, in stone in the Burmese, charac¬ 


ter, together with its meaning. The captain also copied this inscription, 
and on showing it to the governor general, he observed it is true the 
Burmese have cut and put up this, but you nfust ascertain from Mengyee 
Maha-tsee-thoo and Men Cha-nanda-gyaN-deN, the secretary, at what 
period and in what king’s reign this was^one. When the captain came 
to ask your Majesty’s slaves, they stated that as the date mentioned in tho 
inscription is 407, It was done in the reign of Aloung-tsee-thoo, king of 
Pagan :—that in that king’s reign the city of Parein in Arracan was built 
by 100,000 Taluins and 100,000 Pyoos ,•—that that king possessed from 
Arracan to Delhi ;—that he held Arracan also;—and that in consequence 
of his having such possession, it was said in the Arracan bong— 


Loung-tsee-thoo-khain, under orders of king Aloung-tseb-thoo, 
Ayoo-thain-rwe, who extended his views,— 

Talain-ta-thein, 100,000 Talains 

Pyoo-ta-thein-nhen, with 100,000 Pyoot— 

Twet-gyein-kha-gyein, at the proper time 

Pyikka-dein-lyouk, corresponding to astrological calculations, 
Parein-myo-lheel, the now city of Parein 

Tec-cha-lect-thee, did duly build. 




happens to take»place. In the present case, the Burmese envoy evidently eonsidered the little 
yyepul tree as a miraculous answer to his sppeal, proving his own truth and virtue, although he 
protends to owe such an extraordinary .incident to the great virtues of his royal master. 

2 x 
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•f 

Your Majesty’sslaves tiiiks showed by producing and reciting ah ap¬ 
posite tjnafcition, that Arr4rtui ahd all the Kula countries had formed a 
part of the dominions of the Burmese kings.* 

On this occasion, agreeably to the P&li text, “ be who- takes care of 

c 

religion, religion takes care of him,” and agreeably to the phrase, “ by ful¬ 
filling religious duties secular duties also will be fulfilled, the time having 
afrived when a toward for your Majesty’# having attended so much to cha¬ 
rity, religious duties and all the virtues, was to appear, “ good works bring 
reward in the present world” (a Pali text), all the good and extent Nats 
duly directing your Majesty’s slaves, a stone inscription and aucMtoteecord, 
which is most curious and which had not been found before during the 
reigns of so many kings, was brought to light. 1 
' The meaning of the inscription. fe-*-that near the temple of Maha 

t 

Baudhi Paribauga, your Majesty’s ancestor Theeri Dhamma-thauka had 
first built the monastery of Tshwon-tsa (eating charitable food):—that after- 
wards the priest, the great Pen^hagoo, had repaired it that afterwards 
king Thado had repaired it:—and that afterwards the master of the White 

r 

Elephant and lord of righteousness repaired it. During the whole line of 
the fifty-five kings of Pagan, the race of Thado, kings of Tagoung, was not 
extinct; and accordingly, it was a Thado-men-bya, sou of a Thado-tshen- 
t,heen, who founded the city of Ava. The king Thado mentioned in the 
inscription (your slaves) take to be the king reigning in Tagoung at that 
time.With respect to the term “ master of the White Elephant and lord 
of righteousness,” referring to th$ date 467, (your slaves) supposejring 
Aloung-tsee-thoo to ^liave been so called. That king was born in the 
year 440, and he ascended the throne in 455. Deducting 455 from the date 
mentioned in the inscription 467, gives the 12 th year of king Aloung-tsee- 

I - ~ " 1 - ---- ■ - - - r, ■ ' » - “ 1 

* It is difficult to understand how the vukeels made out that all the iTu/a conn trios were 
onoe a part of the Burmese dominions, unless they gare to die words in the seeond line of tip 
Arracan song a very extended meaning** x 
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to repair (the building). / Tba* teach«rh*jfiiig died before (the i^orit) was 
finished, and his disciple; TheebitXai itABA, net going onsto complete it, 
Waradat-thrr-thab^bn engaged to do so, and (your slaves) suppose that 
orders were sent to Fyoo-taThein chief,who had built city of Parein, 

to send WaBadat-thwj to perform this service. - With respect to {hetw f elve 
young men’then presented for the purpose <pf attending to the duty.of burn¬ 
ing lights and making offerings of food, as mentioned in the inscription, (your 
slaves) q<y^ider the .descendants of these men who were presented as guar¬ 
dians (of the edifice) to have come down uninterruptedly to the present 
MukurU Jogees. 

Near Boodh's excellent tree there are also many images of Gaudama, 
which have entirely the form and countenance of Burmese. The captain 
came and asked, if the king called Theebi-dhamma-thauka was of the 
Burmese race, and your Majesty’s slaves answered, that that king was of 
the Thakee royal race, and that.tbe. Burmese kings are of the same.race. , 

Owing to your Majesty’s exalted, virtues, the large image of Gaudama,* 
worthy of being invited (to Ava), and worshipped by your Majesty, has been 
obtained; and together With Boodh’s excellent tree and the branches, leaves 
and fruit (of the large tree), your Majesty’s slaves will bring in the ensuing 
month of September, when they return agreeably to the petition which they 
have submitted, a picture of Boodh’s tree and the seven places surround¬ 
ing it, and a map and description of the rivers, JNareenjara, Ganges, Jumna 
and ^4«ai«wa—of the hills, Wengaba, Maura, Koodabo, Mengaladewee and 
Tharagaudika, and of the city of Yazagyoj and When your slaves deliver 
all these into your royal hands, the whole will be exactly explained and 
understood.” 


* This image was formerly in the Asiatic Society’# grounds. 

t These five hills ore supposed to have encircled the atteient city of Rdjagriha, whioh the 
Burmese call Yazagyo* 
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Extract from a Journal qf the late Burmese Mission to Bengal\ 

kept by the Junior Envoy. , . 

s 

- Alter stopping three days in* the city of Patna, Kappitan Theebi 

, * * . * 

Yaza Nauratha (Captain C. Burner’s Burmese titte*) came to our boat 

and said, agreeably to the promise which I formerly made that I would 

ask .the governor general to allow you to go and see Boodh’s excellent 

* 

tree on your return from Hindostan, I havp obtained his permission and 
you may, if you please, set off three days hence,—on Friday next. We 
replied, that we should like to go, and palankeens, bullock carty^md tents 
having been provided, we set off from the gh&t at Patna, oit.,,Ftyday, 
the 25th January, 1833. • 

After travelling five taings, (*) we came to the little river of Poonassoona- 
nadee : three taings farther, we saw the Mawrakat-nadee, and half a laing far¬ 
ther, we came to the hill and village,of Animau, where we halted (for the 
day.) Resuming our journey, we came in six taings to the Daradd river 
and village of Zuhinat, where wfi again halted. Departing from Zahdnat 

village, we came in four taings to the village of Meggadwonpoo, near the little 
, * 
river Zamoonee, and saw (from thence) six taings to the southward, the five 

mountains which encircle the city of Yazagyo ( Rdjagriha.) We halted five 
taings beyond Meggadwonpoo, at the village of Thela. On the next day, 
we came in seven taings to the city of Gara-thee ( Gaya,) and after tra¬ 
velling three and a half taings farther, we arrived at Bouddha Gara, ( Bud¬ 
dha (faya,) and Boodh’s excellent tree, and put up to the eastward of that 

tree in a garden on the bank of the Nareenjara river. Boodh’s excellent 

% 

tree is thirty-four taings distant to the south-southwest of Patalipoul ( b ) or 
Patna city. 

Of the seven places in which the most excellent Gaudama rested, the 
four following only are now visible, and they were seen by us. The village 


(*) A Burmese taing measures nearly two English miles. 
( b ) The ancient name of Patna aoeording to the Burmese. 
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of Tzyapdld or Tsheit-kyodn^ goal’s grazing^ ground-- Yatana Zengyan— 
Aneimmeitlha hill—and the like of Mfamzdleinda. The regaining places— 
Lenltvon tree, Yatdnagcira or Shtoeain, golden house, (aBfi Baudhipallen, 
or throne of gold uikder the Peepul tree,) have disappeared and could not 
be found on enquiry. With respect to the four places now visible, the 
lake of Mqunzaleinda is above ten tas(*) to the south-west of Boodh’s tree. 
Yatanazengyan with its temple is seven tas to the eastward of the tree. The 
hill of Aneinmeittha, with its templ§ lies to the north-north-east of the tree! 

The Nareenjara river is upwards of forty tas to the eastward of the tree. The 

*•» • » 

Kutas call that river Nilazala, ( Nilajan ) and on its eastern bank is the 
temple, Tsheit-kyoung-myoung, in the village of Tsheittan , which the Kulas 
now call Bagaroo-goun.(*) 

After seeing and examining every spot and object, we prepared hand- 
some and suitable flowers of pure gold and pure silver, gilded and Bilvered 
candles, gilded priest’s garments, umbrellas, and 'flags and streamers, with 

t • 

all of which, together with 1000 (*) lights, *we worshipped and made offerings 
to Boodh’s excellent tree, in the name of the most glorious and excellent 
sovereign lord (king of Ava). The principal guardian of the tree, Muhunta- 

zee-zangyee, (Muhunt Jogee) took charge of the gold and silver flowers. 

_ • 

This Muhunt Jogee told us, that the English chief has given him twenty- 

seven villages contiguous to IIoodh’s tree, and that he lives on the revenue 

derivable from the same. He occupies a three-storied brick-house, with 

all his disciples and subordinate Jogees, living in the lower and uppermost 

portions of it. He dresses himself in gold and silver Kinkhdb, with gold 

and silver flowered muslins, and uses a rosary consisting of beads of pure 

gold of the size of the stone of the Tshee-byoo fruit. On asking him how 

many disciples and follower he had, he said upwards of five hundred, some 

near him and some at a distance. The subordinate Jogees t who constantly, 


( e )* A to is a measure of length equal ter seven cubits. 

( d ) 8ee note at the close. 

( e ) In figures in the original 
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* , 

throughout the day and night, remain on guard near Boodh’s tree, are 

foj. * 

Lwot-tsah, Kijarat, Yantee, Hat^a and Gomveji, which five men are 
appointed to thfaduty by the principal Jogee. 

Tlic circumference of Boodh’s tree on a line with the top of the encircling 
brick platform of five gradations, whioh forms its throne and is thirty-five 
cubits high, measured nineteen cubits and ten fingers breadth. The tree rises 
forty-four cubits above the brick platform. 'From the top of the tree to the 
terrace on the ground on the eastern su}e, may be eighty cubits, or a little 
more only, apparently, the boughs and small branches, which once grew 
upwards, have in consequence of the great age of the tree spread out 
laterally, and this is the reason why the present height of the tree* does not 
correspond with that mentioned in the scriptures. It was fresh and young 
when Gaudama was perfected into a Boodh , find some of the boughs and 
small branches must then have been*growing .straight upwards, as well as 
some laterally—hence, we must believe that it was truly said in the scrip* 
tures to be a hundred cubits high— After going round and round Boodh’s 
excellent tree, and offering our devotions to it during three days, we gave 
the guardian of the tree the Muhunt Jogee 80 rupees, and a present of 20 
rupees to his disciples, and the subordinate Jogees, and returned (to Patna.)" 

Note.—A ccording to the Buddhiti scriptures Q avdama, after he had beoome perfected 
into a Boodh under the Peepul tree, reited seven days at seven different places in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of t|)at tree. These seven times seven days are called Thatta Tkattaha, and the 

« *A 

•even placet Thatta T t h6na— which are described aa follows : 

1st Saudki pollen gan\ pat,hama t,hdna— Place of the golden throne which had mira¬ 
culously risen from the ground under the shade of the Peepul tree, and upon which Gau¬ 
dama tat immovable seven days. 

• 2d. ilftrimmetttAa ioun, dootiya This was a spot on a rising ground at a short 

distance from the tree, at which Gaudama stood immovable, looking at the golden throne 
“ without winking or blinking/’ during seven whole days. 4J 

3d. Yatana ten gyan, tatiya tjidna —This was another spot near the tree where G AU- 
PAMf talked backwards and forwards in the air daring seven days. 
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• 4th. 

•ppe«red Bjim*lowly netrJhe tree, ud ia which Gaud aka remained «rei day*. 

6th. Ixxapal* tiAeti h/owxg nyoung benf, jnuyama f ,M»*~ Peepftftoee growing on a 
piece of ground where go%ti uiuilly grazed, a^d under which tree GauJ^mia remained aeven 
more days. . 4 

6th. Mounxakinda ain p tokattama Lake or task of Mounxakinda, in whiob 

dwelt a NAgain Dragon* in theooils of whose body Gaudama sat seven days* covered h| its 
hood completely from incessant showers of rain. »• 4 

7th. Yaza galena, or fen Iwon bang, thattama tJUma~*A tree ealled boon, under 
whiob Ga^pama lastly sat during seven days, and whilst seated here, two brothers, 4 mer¬ 
chants of a city called Onkalaba, near the site of the present town of Rangoon, paid their 
devotions :fo G audama and presented him with some bread soaked in honey. He delivered 
to them in return eight hairs which he plucked out of his head, and when they returned home, 
they built a temple depositing in it some of these hairs, whioh temple, but enlarged and 
improved by different kings, is the present great Shwe daymen temple at Rangoon . 

Boodh’s Petpul tree hat originally five large branches—but the southernmost was broken 
off by king Theeri-dhamma-thaukha, and sent as a presfent to a king of Ceylon, called 
Dewa-nan : peeya-tbitt,ha, ^ 

The above note will eluoidate the accompanying copy of a picture, representing Boodh’s 
tree and the temple at Buddha Gaya, whioh t was painted by a Burmese painter in the suite 
of the mission, and presented to the king of Ava, 

Rangoon , June, 1834*. • H. BURNEY. 


fttmf pnw, or thm 4^4uf.'-vA golden or gildfd houM wtyob 

r . » v 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Having ventured, on the authority of Rath A Paula, a Ceylonese Christina, well 
versed in the Pdli and Burmese languages, whom I employed to correct the lithograph 
of the facsimile, and of the Burmese version, of the inscription received from Colonel 
Burney, to insert or alter soch letters as appeared on comphrison with the stone, to be 
wanting or erroneously written in the Burmese transcript, I have thought it incombenton me 
to append a list of these corrections, although the greater number are of no importanoe. 
The only two indeed which it is material to notice are those marked (E) and (I,) where the 
change makes a difference of 200 years in the date of the inscription, being read at Ava 
467 and 468 respectively, whereas Ratna Paula reads them 667 and 668. I have 
taken particular care that the facsimile should be oorreotly copied in these two plaoes, 
and I confess, that although the first figure of the upper date is a little doubtful from the 
tail not being carried up so higl\ as ill the second, the first 6 of the lower date seems to 
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me quite plain, and essentially different from the 4, #hieh oocurtfin the second line of the 
inscription, (h.) In the translation pablished in the Journal, tyoL III. page 214, the 
latter date was edited: and I had since imagined that the cirromstahees of the frequent 
destruotion of the building, and its 6nal completion in the year 1805, A* O. were in some 
measure borne ont by the fact noticed in Colonel Tod's Rdjasth^, of frequent expeditions 

• 0 

made from Mivodr in the 13th century “ to recover Gaya from the infidels." Before vetj* 
taring however to allado to my own readiftg in opposition to .Colonel Burney's/I 
referred to the author at Ava, remitting him the portion of facsimile inclading the date, 
for his re-examination. I now subjoin bis reply, to which every deference is due; yet it 
appears to me possible that the Burmese may have a bias in favor of the date which ca%.be 
best reconciled with their history; in reading 067 they must have conceded the honor of 
rebuilding the temple, as Colonel Burney states, to the King of Arracan.— J. P. Sec. 

11 Your letter of the 16th October reaohed me yestesday, and I lost qp time in 
showing to the Myawadbb Woongyeb (the most intelligent and learnejl Minister 
here), to the late Burmese Yukeel Maha-tsee-thoo, and to a whole company of Bur¬ 
mese Savans , your facsimile of the figures in the Gaya inscription, which however do 
not differ in the least from those in the copy we had here before. My friends Btill insist 
npon it, that the first figure in both dates is a 4, such as is cqpmonly written in the stone 
character, and not a 6; and referring to another 6 in'the inscription, that denoting the 
day of the week, Friday, they ask me to observe the difference, fn the figure 4, the last 
portion of it does not rise so high or aly’ve the line as the same part does in all the three 
sixes, and the body of the figure is ronnder and more upright, and the elbow more 
marked than in the 6. t 

I cannot see also how your “ collateral evidence from Tod’s Rtyasth&n" is applica¬ 
ble. Both Missions to Gaya , that which met with impediments, and that which succeeded 
iu repairing the temple, appear to have tokefe place daring the reign of the same 
King, Tshen-BYOO-tiiak,hen-tara-men, and the period between the two Missions 
could scarcely have been so great as that which elapsed between “ the crusades of the 
Rajputs to recover Gaya from the Infidels in 1200-1250," and your date 1305. These 
crusades might have occurred after the temple had been re-bnilt. 

“ Again, the capital of Pagdn was destroyed by the Chinese in the Burmese year 
646, A. D. 1&84, and for several yeurs after this country appears to have been divided 
into several little principalities—In 667, 668, A. D. 1805 and 1306, a King named 
Thbhha-thoo, reigned at Penya , a town to the sonth of Ava , permitting , as the Bur¬ 
mese Chronicles say, Tsau-nebt, the grandson of Taroup-pye-men, the King who 
fled from the Chinese, to reign at Pagdn • Adopt your reading of the inscription, and 
we must believe that this King of Penya, or (which I think is more probable), some King 
of Arracan sent thesfe Missions to Gaya . These Burmese Savane, however, insist upon 
giving the credit of this good deed to AL0UNG-T8BB-TH s 0Q, King of Pagdn ” 

" • H. B. 

u Ava , 6th December , 1835." 
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Note of the alteration* introduce# ±in Version II. of Plate /I, (the Tranecript of the 
Facsimile, Plate I. in the Kyouk-cha, or square stone-letter,) on comparing the 
Copy received from Ava with the three fresh Facsimiles taken %y Mr. Hathorne, 
from the original stone at Qaya. • J. P. 


The figures denote the commencement of eaoh line in the originalThe letters mark 
alternations of«reading, as follows:— ' 

Ava transcript. Lithographed tranecript . 


a. 

1^ r, altered to 

9 

ra. 

• 

b. 

SjT n&, . 

* 

naL. 

. 

c. 

ji .. 


nhuu 

d. 

^ . 


n. 

e, l, 

o, p, the letter 

‘ df 

to, omitted in the Ava transcript. 

f 

^ r, altered to 

HI 

y- 

9 • 

tfi hi, . 

fl. 

ri. 

it. 

, 4, this figure is here correctly used in the Ava fext as 4. 

• 

t. 

|J, m, altered to 

uf 

y. .<• 

# 

j, k, 

a, q, s, t, u, v, to, x. 

y, *• 

A 

A, o, d/'b, q, s, it ; in all these cases the form 


i; is used for the letter r, in lieu ti fl , which latter agrees better with the 
facsimile. 

r. in this the latter fornuof r (rya) is used in the Ava version. A * 

b. IT^ tu (grandson) altered to An (by):—this may be a4ault of the sculptor. 


i. E. (4.) altered to [p (6) on the authority of the facsimile. 

J. f. LL1, y> . ry ; it does not alter the sense. 

1 . »> . £ »*« 


k. caret . IJJ lha. 

M ' caret . thiuv (pronounced do.) 

it. 

o. 3C, 21,. J* 2 (men); this reading is doubtful. 

P. caret . nf k. • 

H, rrt H, akoa, to, .^ uf mriy , earth—doubtful reading. 

t. Hliibl a y*>h .? ^ oeg a ^ ter the sense. 
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RESULTS OF AN ENQUIRY 

RESPECTING THE 

LAW OF MORTALITY, 

i 

FOR 

BRITISH INDIA, 

* * • 

DEDUCED FROM THE REPORTS AND APPENDICES OF THE COMMITTEE APPOINTED BY 
THE BENGAL GOVERNMENT IN 1834, TO CONSIDER THE EXPEDIENCY OF A 

GOVERNMENT LIFE ASSURANCE INSTITUTION; 

By CAPTAIN H. B. HENDERSON, 

Ant . Af i/y. Audr, Genl., Secretory to the Committee, 

From the enquiries set on foot during the operations of the Committee 
appointed by Government to enquire into the state of Life Assurance in 
India, a variety of curious and interesting documents have come to hand, 
and possibly a greater tfumber of statements tending to elucidate the rate 
of Mortality of British India, than have been before accumulated. To 
consolidate or abstract the results of the information thus obtained, it is 
hoped the following will not be unacceptable. 

With respect to the Natives themselves of the vast regions under the 
British Rule in India, there are few general tabular statements available, 
and no extensive or sure data in our possession of a nature to exhibit the 
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general ratio of mortality, compared with that of the population of other 
parts of the world. A statement lately published in the^Dett* Gazette, 
giving the population, births, marriages, and deaths of that city for the past 
year (1833), throws style light on the* subject, but the term is too short to 
afford a proper view of the Btate of the case, and the numbers and details 
not sufficiently precise to give a positive result for other similar places. 
From this statement, it would appear that the mortality at Delhi, though 
much greater than that experienced in the northern latitudes of Europe, is 
somewhat more favorable than that of the Roman States and Ancient 

0 

^enctian Provinces, being a fraction less than one in twenty-eight souls 
per annum; the latter being stated at one in twenty-seven. The ratio, 
however, greatly exceeds ‘that of Europe altogether, which by some recent 
returns is one in forty-four for the north, and one in thirty-six for the 
south; for better immediate reference, the Delhi statement, just referred 
to, is here given as published by the Civil Authorities of that City. 


Adults, . 

Children, . 

Total Population 
> 


Males, .. 

Females, . 

Total 

Deaths. 

At 1 year and under, 

1 to 2 years, 

10 years and under, •, 
Adults, .. 

Deattis, .mu.. 


Males• 

Females . 

Total. 

. # 39,502 

41,526 

81,118 

. *20,553 

18,189 

88,742 

. 60.145 

59,715 

119,860 

Births. 

Deathsl 

Marriages. 

. 2,002 

2,108 

601 

. 1,731 

2,060 

527 

t 

. 3,733 

* • 

4,248 

1.128 


— 


Males . 

Females . 

Total . 

. 604 

505 

1,109 

270 

276 

546 

. 360 

803 

663 

. 934 

996 ' 

1,930 

. 2,168 

2,080 

4,248 
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From the above it appears that rather more than 3£ per cent, per 
annum is the general rate of decrement; and that more than one-fourth of the 
deaths occur in the first year of infancy; which, however, is a,more favorable 
result for that tender period, than Condon could exhibit 60 years back, 

f 

when nearly one-third of its native-born population were found to decease 
in tjie first twelve months after birth. More than half of the total deaths at 
Delhi in 1833 peem to have occurred un£er 10 years of age: while the 
excess of mortality in males keeps pace with the observations of other 

f 

countries: among adults, generally, one dies yearly from a number of 
forty-two, and one from every sixteen below the age of ten. In some 
remarks added to the table itself, it is said that a small number from 

the deaths may be deducted for strangers and* foreigners, and a large 

* 

proportion for the small-pox in Delhi, since the abolition of the Vaccine 
Institution. The calculation does qot include the royal palace, said to 
contain twenty thousand souls. 

Application having been iqpde to Delhi for information regarding 

any period prior to former years, it was stated in reply that the enquiry 
• 1 
had not been instituted for 1833. ‘In future, it is hoped, these bills of 

mortality will be regularly exhibited. 

The native soldiers on the Bengal Establishment are particularly 

healthy under ordinary circumstances. It has been found by a late enquiry, 

embracing a period of five years,* that only one man is reported to have 

died per annum, out of every one hundred and thirty-one on the actual 

strength of* the army. So iqjuri^us, however, is Bengal Proper, to this 

class of natives, in comparison with the Upper Provinces, that although 

only one-fourth of the troops exhibited, are stationed in Bengal, the 

deaths of that fourth are more than a moiety of the whole mortality 

reported. It cannot be affirmed that this Table affords any criterion 
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Vide Table No. 1. 
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of the decrement of the population at ; large; the very best periods only 
of life, (generally speaking from 20 to 45) are received in the statement 
which gives these results ; the Sepoys t are healthily employed, well clothed 
and attended, while Wny unrecorded deaths occur at their own homes, 
where, as a last resource, bad cases are allowed to proceed on medical 
certificate. • It would seem by other documents* that out of about eighfeen 
thousand invalid fighting men, bf the Bengal Army pensioned by the State, 
six hundred and eighty deceased during the year 1031-32, or one out of 20£; 
while the average duration of the pension enjoyed by this class of men for 
a period embracing from May 1028 to October 1030, was 7 years months, 
and from May 1831 to t the same month in 1832, the duration of pension 
was only about 5 years 4.J months. 

It is to be regretted we are in possession of so little other information 
regarding natives. In common circunlstances we may presume there is a 
tolerably uniform rate of mortality in most situations; but, perhaps, in no 
climate is there less tenaciousuess of life in times of pestilence or famine 
than among the too delicate mass of our native population, and more par¬ 
ticularly in Bengal Proper. The vast number that perish under these 
calamities, or under visitations of Providence, such as the late inundations, 
would defy all calculation or attempt at tabular exhibition. In the statis¬ 
tics of British India it is still, however, a grand desideratum,- the possession 
of an accurate census of the large populous cities, with regularly published 
annual statements of the births, marriages and deaths, and all other xnfor- 
#mation on this important point. * * »■ 

The Committee was able to afford more accurate and extensive infor¬ 
mation of the rate of mortality of Europeans frequenting this country, 
and although the cvcr-fluctnating character of the Calcutta European 
population, or that of the other seats of Government, left them in uncertainty 


* Vida •Tables Nos. 2 and 3. 

. ’ ‘3a 
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as to the real ratio of decrement in their immediate communities ; yet from 
the regular constitution of the public covenanted services at large under 
each Government, there were greater facilities for obtaining scrupulous 
accuracy in India, in every thing relating to the ^periods of arrival, the 
ages, and dates of death, of the Company's Civil and Military Services, 
than can be found perhaps in any other country or scattered community. 

The enquiry may commence with the'cominon soldiery among whom 
the greatest mortality necessarily shews itself, from their habits, greater 
exposure, and the absence of much of the comfort and protection enjoyed 
by the higher classes. But it is scarcely needful to remark here that in 
the present paper there has been essayed no investigation into the causes 
of mortality, nor lias any enquiry been instituted except into mere results 
and figured statements, called for to assist the Committee in calculating 
the correct value and expectation bf life under tlic various circumstances 
of European residence in India. It would appear from a military work, 
published in England in 1832, off enlisting, discharging, and the pensioning 
of soldiers, by Mr. II. Marshall, Deputy Inspector General of Army Hos¬ 
pitals llis Majesty’s Service, that our Inspector General, Dr. Burke, has 
stated, that coming to India at the mature age of 24 or 20 is the most 
favorable to health in the soldier, and we beg to call attention to a state¬ 
ment* furnished by the latter officer in confirmation of his opinion. By 
it we learn that in 1824, a Regiment employed in Ava, experienced a ratio 
of mortality among the young men who went out with the corps, to the 
extent of 48 per cent.,, or 1 in evdry 2^, while among the Volunteers from 
other Regiments, win/ were considerably older, the mortality was 17 per 
ceut. or i in 0. In 1825, (still on service in Ava) it was 305 per cent, or 
1 in among the former or younger class, and only 0 per cent, or 1 in 
10 in the latter or older. 


* Vide Table No, 4. 
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The Committee were favored with & complete report from Dr. Burke 
himself, embracing in addition to earlier information, the casualties of 
the last four years for the whole of His Majesty’s Army in Bengal. The 
rates of mortality generally for that term he makes to be 4.99 per cent, per 
annum with reference to the mean number of the troops. But he exhibits 

a curious distinction in the rate of danger at the different stations ; viz.* 

• V • 


Deaths to strength . 


Fort William . 

Berhamporc, . 

Chinsurnh, . 

Cawnporc, . . •. 

. «-77 - „ 

Boirlcporo, . 

.3.1)5 

>9 

Dinapore,. 

• •••••• 3,84 

99 

99 

Gliazipore, . 

• • • * • 3.80 

99 

Kumnul . 

_n no 


1 ..w 

Meerut ._ 

. 1 no 

99 

• 

Agra, . .. 

>•••••• J mO 1 

99 

99 


With respect to the ages of the deceased, the Inspector General has 
now given more ample information. During the four years 1826, 27, 28, 29, 


the ratio of deaths was— 

From the age of 18 to 20,. 16.12 

, 20 to 25. 9.35 

25 to 30, ...\. 10.13 

30 to 35,. 6.92 

35 to 45,. 9.54 


In the above term were included the extraordinary,casualties of the 
Avar in Ava and the scigc of Bluirtporc. But in the four succeeding years 
of peace and noh-exposurc of the troops; viz. 1830, 31, 32, 33, the 
ratio grows more regular, t and assumes the generally steady progressive 
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increase of danger with increasing years, the same as in all the other Tables 
in possession of Ahe Committee of officers and others; viz. 


From 18 to 20 years, .0.58 per cent. 

20 to 22 .. 2.24 7 

[ 3.44 

22 to 24 „ . 4.63 j 

25 to 30 „ . 5.80* 

30 to 35 „ .!. 5.22 

35 to 45 ... 0.78 


It should be remarked that from 18 to 20, during these four years, the 
class above represented, consists of recruits enlisted in India, the sons of 
soldiers of the regiments. 

The whole of Dr. Burke's Report is very valuable. It enters into the 
causes of the sickness, the difference (>f seasons, situations of barracks, &c., 
and other points which cannot fail to be useful. It was forwarded io the 
Government, and it is to be regretted it could not be appended to this 
abstract. 

• * 

The Committee also received frorii the Secretary to the Medical Board, 

Quinquennial Table of tlic Sickness and Mortality of the whole'of the Euro¬ 
pean Troops of tlic Bengal Army, including not only His Majesty’s Troops 
reported on by thfc Inspector General—but also the men of the Artillery 
and Honorable Company’s European Regiment.* The Tables confirm 
Dr. Burke's Report. 

Jn ordinary circumstances.it would seem that about one dies per annum 

» 

in every 18.] throughout Bengal, but in Bengal Proper theyearly percentage 
is nearly 7—or one in about 14, while in the Upper Provinces it is consi¬ 
derably less. At one post,—Agra, the percentage has not been 2, or one in 

50 per annum, out of a garrison of one thousand men, a more favorable 

«■ 

result than shewn in any Table hitherto prepared in India. 


• Vide Table No. -6. 









Iftfr next -gp*o » ^» r ^n4^3B^- 

Man,atthe, 
ascertaining, 

and periodical accession of stranger*, and the difficulty of separating the 
classes, it w^a impracticable to prepare Item these d<ata an accurate, or even 
approximating, expectation of life for the city of Calcutta.. . A :, • 

It may be presnmed that tfce accessions chiefly experienced, by arrivals 
from England, include between the ages of 18 and 25, and that thenceforward 
until the later ages of retirement and return to the native country, there is 

not much fluctuation in numbers, except in the yearly Uncertain tad tempo- 

' ^ ■ 

rary addition of seamen and commercial visitors. This, of course, applies 
to the European part of the community; the East Indian inhabitants being 
throughout more permanent and stationary. Under the foregoing sup¬ 
position, it will be found from the numbers exhibited in the Table that out 
of a radix of population of both Classes to the extent of near three thousand 
souls of the age of 20 to 25, about one hundred die annually, or, as the real 
decrements shew, 3.84 per cent. » For the next ten years the annual per¬ 
centage is 5.49. For. the ensuing .same term, or from 35 to 45 ''it is 6.7 per 
cent. From 45 to 56, it is 6.18, while from 65 to 66, (though'this termis 
little to berrelied on from the frequent secession of periods retiring to 
England) the percentage js 8.4. Out of four thousand seven hundred and 
thirteen burials altogether recorded in, 20 years, two hundred and seventy- 
nine are seamen, who died on a visit to the port—swelling the ratio of 
decrement, it may be supposed, at the* middle ages. It is to be regretted 
that this Table could not be rendered available for any useful purpose 
to the Committee? all th&t could be gathered from it was a picture of 
Indian mortality, probably in its coftc&tfated, worst, and most 1 'appalling 
character. „ 


/ * Vide Table No. 0. 
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It might be supposed that the experience of thereto life Assurance 
Institutions would have afforded some data for guidance, and have exhibited 
a fair estimate of the ratio of decrement, among the insuring classes at least; 

1 I* 

but a little consideration and advertence to the filets before us would 

9 

explain the difficulty and danger of relying upon the results of the 
different offices. The insured were chiefly, or. a large portion of them, 
debtors in the services; men, it may be supposed, improvident in their life 
and habits; a few were adventurers, or others embarked in speculations, 
either necessitated unwillingly to incur the expence of a Life Assurance, 
or, as the figured Tables would sometimes lead to the suspicion, urged into 
the Society by the apprehension of approaching death. Thus, in the 
Fifth Laudable Society existing from 1822 to 1827,* there were one 
hundred and eighty-seven lapses out of one thousand three hundred and 
ninety lives; no very considerable mortality it would appear at first sight, 
as it ranges under 3 per cent, per annum,—but on a closer inspection of 
the Table it will be seen that seventy-five of the one hundred and eighty- 
seven deaths occurred in the two years immediately succeeding the Assur¬ 
ance, while the remainder of the lapses, one hundred and twelve in number, 
are traced to have lingered through ten years from the period of entrance 
into the Laudables4 Such a misproportion of early lapses must -have arisen 
from other cause than mere accident. 

The Sixth Laudable Tablet in the possession of the Committee, gives 
only the total number of lives and lapses without classing them by years 
of entrance* or decrement; the dormer were nine hundred and ninety-&x in v 
number, and the deaths one hundred and eighty, or 3.6 per cent, per 
annum—-the common average; but by apportioning the presumed periods 
of lapses among the five years of the Laudable, the more correct yearly 
per centage would be exhibited at 3.89. 


Vide Table No. 7. 


t Vide Table No. 8. 





m 




The -Qri^itai,. has .existed, fc* alpnpsr tenn.an^has incurredengage- 
jnents up to 1833, y as. one thousand seven hundred and eighty- 

one lives; outof whJbb, during twelve ypars, it suffered to the, extent of three 
hundred and seventyVhree lapses, rfut unless, as will be understood by the 
more accurate.and certain Tables to be hereafter referred.to, there have been 
some .extensive frauds at times • practised on the Society, it, is difficult to 
account for the very heavy ra&.of mortality it has experienced. It insured 
on an average seven hundred and* eight lives yearly, losing of these with 
mere or less regularity, more than thirty-one persons in the year, or an 
actual percentage of 4.38. Its greatest percentage of lapses during one 
year was 6.89, and its least 2.78. We believe here also some of the hea¬ 
viest lapses occurred in certain cases shortly after the parties had effected 
insurance. ■ ; 

Although the Committee were unable to avail themselves of the expe¬ 
rience’of the Calcutta Life Insurance Offices to form a true estimate of the 


mortality, it may be remarked that the deaths exhibited by them nevertheless 
wonderfully bear out the fact she,wn in all the general Tables prepared from 
the .Honorable Company’s different* services of the regularly progressive 
ratio of danger (with a trifling exception only in some of the Tables,) from 
increasing years and prolonged residence in India. The ratio in the Ariny is 
generally under 3 per cent, for the first years of exposure, and increases to 
about 3J per cent, at 30: 4 per cent, at 40 i more than 4£ at 30, and con¬ 
siderably higher at the next decennial period, while shortly after this time 
of Ufe the longevity of the surviving Apglo«Indians almost keeps pace with 
the Northampton and other Tables, prepared during the last century in 


Europe. In the Civil Service the percentage of mortality for the last forty 
years has been somewhat under 2 per cent, for the first twenty years of 


residence in India; a result far more favorable than that of the other services. 
After the ape of 40, the ratio of decrement would appear to keep pace with 


that of the Army? 
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.. ] AtJBwbsy * Tab!#* h*» been rec«?edfroi«Eaglaod, preparedby 
an eminent Actuary ou data furnished from that presidCBcyywhichwoiiid 

hare been valuable, but that throughout the document lithe Actuary, in the 

* * * 

absence of more correct data, has erroneously assumed* that the probability 
of living any one year up to the age of 58 is correctly expressed by the 

i 

1 r 

fraction ff; or in other words, that from the age of 18 to 50, r qne person 
uniformly and regularly dies per annum frovl every twenty-seven, members 

* * I 

of the service. This error, which it appears the Actuary had no means of 
rectifying, has vitiated the Table and calculations throughout, as it is«at 
variance with the positive fact of the increasing danger of every five or ten 
years’ residence in India. The progressive ratio of age holds good here 
as in Europe, with an increased impetus from the effect of climate. The 
result of this error has made the expectation of life in the Bombay 
Table nearly 2Q per cent, too favourable for all ages above SO or 35, 
diminishing the probable value of life for all ages below it. The fraction 
ff it is believed may accurately represent the average annual decrement 
at,Bombay for the entire service, but it varies necessarily with the age and 
rank of the individual, much in the same manner we presume as has been 
actually experienced in the last twenty'years in the Bengal Army; where 2.34 
per cent, has been the ratio of yearly mortality for Ensigns, 2.75 for Lieute¬ 
nants, 3.45 for.Captains, 4.10 for Majors, 4.84 for Lieutenant-Colonels and 
5.94 for Colonels. We may assume the general ages of the Ensigns to have 
been uuder, 22, the Lieutenants under 33, the Captains and Majors 45, 
the Lieutenant- Colonels 55, &cr , *" 

In the last twenty years (as recently ascertained!) there have died one 
thousand one hundred and eighty-four Officers of the Bengal Army, or 
58.2 per annum, out of an average number of one thousand eight hundred 


* Vide Table No. 10. 


t Vide Table No. 11. 



law iroRTALitr, *64 Winh wi 

and ninety-seven persons, or aboat3,32per ceift? the mettn ages of the 

deceased were as follows f 5 -*-' 

J f ' ‘ 

81 Colonels,’deceased, mean age, ..’ .61 

97 Lieut.-fcols. ditto, ditto,.... 51 

78 Majors, ditto, ditto,.40 

277 Captains, ditio, ditto,..... 36 

^ a > 

651 Subalterns, the mean age not ascertained, but it ranged 
from 18 to 33. * 


.. ’ • 

It may be as well here to exhibit in a simple comparative Table the 

t 

difference of the rate of mortality at the three Presidencies, Bengal being 

i * • 

clearly less inimical to • the health of the European than either Madras 
or Bombay. 


Comparative annual percentage of Mortality of the Officers of the three 

Armies of Bengal, Madras and Bombay .* 


Presidency. 

4 

1 

• 

i 

i 

1 

' i 

5 

£ 

<5. 

8 2 
|.|* 

• 

1 

<8 

i 

i 8. 

<a ts 

6 | 

% 

% 

General 

Average. 

% 

Bengal, ...» 

6.94 

4,84 

4.10 

8.46 

2.76 

234 

— 

t 

3.12 


Madras,.... 

6.40 

0.11 

6.42 

6.02 

4.17 

830 

438 

4.31 

4.49 

>3.86 

Bombay, . • 

6.74 

646 

3.77 

3.78 

3.06 

3.16 

4.08 

4.21 

3.94 











9 



The rate of mortality in the Bengal Pilot Servicef has been accu¬ 
rately registered for the past thirty years. Its numbers are not sufficient for 
any general Table, as the annual effective strength of the Department 
has averaged only about one hundred and forty individuals. Out of these 


3 c 


* Vide Tables Nos. 11,12 and 13. 


t Vide Table No 14. 
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have demised* 3.86 per cent, while as many as 81 more, (or 0.73 per cent) 
have been drowned; this mode of death having occasioned nearly one-sixth 
of the entire mortality. On the examination of the IfTables of the Pilot 
Establishment which have been compiled in the Master Attendant’s Office, 
under orders of the Marine Board, several curious circumstances have 
comd to view. Presuming them to be correct, we find their rate of decre¬ 
ment, generally speaking, does not exceed that of the Officers of the Army, 
but the periods of service and the age% of the deceased are much less than 
those of the Europeans elsewhere exhibited. ThuB while the Branch Pilots 
or seniors . whose time of life corresponds with that of Field Officers, have 
demised at the percentage of 4.46 per annum, the extreme age of the oldest 
has been 47 only, the mean age being 44 of all who died. The oldest 
Pilot on the list had only served thirty years, the mean of servitude 
for the whole casualties being only twcnty-thjree years. Thirty-two Mas¬ 
ters have died in thirty years, the percentage being 4.30, their mean age 
it the time of death being thirty-six, after a mean of service of seventeen 
(rears. The deaths in the First Mates (the most exposed class probably) 
lave been heaviest of any, or 5 per cent.: their mean age was 20, and their 
period of service ten years. The Second Mates deceased only at half that 
rate, their mean age being 28 also, their service eight years. Among the 
Volunteers, the casualties by drowning are twenty, while the natural deaths 
ire only fifty, the total percentage per annum being 4.10, the mean age 
>f the* deceased of this rank was 22, and their average periods of service 
three and a‘ half years. ^ » 

The Committee received separate Returns of the decrements among 
he Officers of His Majesty’s Regiments stationed respectively at Bengal, 
Madras and Bombay.* At the first mentioned place the decrements 
>n the whole ai;e found to be 3.37 per cent, per annum; at Madras 3.55, 


Vide Tablet Not. 16, ip, and 17. 



ulw of mortality, fo* rnimm ww*< m 

and at Bombay . 3.88. ,Tb«ee reeultewould aeemtp keep pace vith, the 

deaths in the Company’s Amy, hut there is reason to beii^y&that there are 

Borne discrepancieefin the Returns of the strength of His Majesty’s Officers, 

| 

and that many are included (such as Officers with Dep6ts, in Europe and 
others) who are not exposed to an Indian climate, and whose appearance 
therefore ip the Table would tend to vitiate the correct ratio of mortality 
throughout. In the - Table> finished by Dr~ Btiau for the last four years* 
the percentage has been 4.12 per qiwum*.and bt Returns originally sent to 
the Committee by the Adjutant General of His Majesty’s Troops,* the 
percentage was as high as 5.40 for the last twenty years. . In explanation 
of this apparent excess the Adjutant General has justly: observed that 
King’s Regiments come “ to India bodily, the Officers being of different 
ages from 10 to 50,” and the twenty years shewn in the Tables being those 
of peace in'Europe, Subalterns “are from 30 to 50 years of age, while in 
time of war their age would scarcely exceed 25.”- In explanation also of 
there being more deaths among His Majesty’s Officers than those of the 
Hon’blc Company, the Adjutant General states the fact of all the Behgal 
Regiments having been sent to Ava, while few Hon’ble Company’s 
Troops were employed from Bengal. He also observes that Europeans 
always compose the heads of columns in attacks of fortified places 

and consequently are the greatest sufferers. The whole of these reasons 

■ 

are sufficient to explain why there should seem a greater ratio of mortality 
with His Majesty’s Regiments, but it is to.be remarked, that the casual¬ 
ties fti action are much less in either seiyice 4han is generally prbsumed. In 
Bengal, out of two hundred and eighty-four dfeatlis in His Majesty’s 
Regiments, only fourteen, in those Returns, appear to have been killed 
in action, or about one in every twenty of those whose deaths are reported; 

•In the Original Returns, out of an average of 201.20 lives yearly exposed to the climate, 
the decrements were *14.15 per annum. The corrected Returns, it is believed, contain the 
Depbt Companies and others .in Europe. 
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at MadrfUuovt of three hundred and twenty-four deaths, only ten are 
return^ /i in action/’* or one in every thirty-two; and : at Bombay, 
four , are reported out of one hundred and thirty-font deaths, or one in 
thirty-one. There may be some inaccuracy, however, in this point in the 
Returns. 

•In the Honorable Company’s Bengal Army the deaths in action have 
been equally, or»more rare during the last twenty years, thirty-nine only 
being reported out of one thousand one hundred and eighty-four casualties, 
or about, one in every thirty; in the Madras Army forty-three out of one 
thousand three hundred and eighty-seven casualties, or one in every thirty- 
three ; and in Bombay eighteen out of eight hundred and fifty casualties, 
or one in forty-seven. There is very little difference in this respect 
between the two services in India, with reference to the total strength of 
each, as will be seen in the following calculation, shewing the very small 
percentage per annum of Officers who have been killed out of the average 
yearly strength of Officers of botk services at the different presidencies : 

His Majesty.’s Officers. 

* . 


Percentage per 
annum killed . 

Bengal,.•. 0.16 

Madras,. 0.11 

Bombay, .0.09 

Honorable Company’s Officers. 

% 

i 

Bengal,. 0.10 

Madras,... 0.13 

Bombay, .0.08 


The foregoing explanation is necessary to shew that the adoption of 
the rates of mortality in the Military Service, as data on which to base a 
general Table, is not materially affected by deaths in action. It is true the 
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Civil Service arc proved to be less exposed to death by one-third than the 
Army, and particularly in the junior ages. Yet, for the community at largo, 

including all classes, the Army casualties may be taken as a fair and 

• • 

reasonable criterion.* 

The Committee, it should be mentioned, in preparing their rates of 
premium for Life Assurance* availed themselves entirely of Mr. Curtin’s 
data and calculations. This Table of Mortality it is not deemed right to 
piddisli hero, as Mr. Curnin would probably desire to bring it forward 
under his own illustrations and details of the process of its laborious 
compilation, llis calculations exhibit the accurate results of research and 
patient enquiry into the periods of service and dates of death of a greater 
number of well known individuals than it is believed, have ever been 
exhibited in any extant Table of Mortality. These calculations alone 
would have been sufficient to guide the Committee safely to fix the 
rate of premium, but it was thought fit to adduce at one view in the 
Appendix to the Report, the whole of*the general Documents in the 
separate and previous possession of the Committee. The whole will ibe 
found wonderfully to bear out Mr. Cvunin's calculations when that gentleman 
may find it convenient to publish them. 

A valuable paper by Mr. JI. T. Prinsep, of the Civil Service, which 
appeared hi the Journal of the Asiatic Society for July 1832, has been 
made use of. Jt embraces a period of forty-one years. It appears that 
between 1790 and 1831, there were nine hundred and four Civilians, who 
safely reached Bengal, so as to he included ii^ the enquiry. From this 
number two hundred and seventy-five lapsed in forty-one years, or at the 
average rate of 2.25 per cent, of the lives yearly ascertained to have been 
exposed to tlie decrement. 

Another document referred to was u Table by Major De Haviland, 
of the Madras Army, of the numbers, ages, and mortality of the Honorable 

Company's Officers under Fort Saint George, from 1808 to 1820 inclusive: 

• 3 n 


x 
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it si lows the deaths to have been six hundred and forty-seven in that period, 
at the rate of 3.10 pe r cent, per annum, or one lapse in thirty-one and a 
half lives. • l , 

A third also referred to is a statement of the Bengal Army, shewing, 
as the above, the numbers, ages, and deaths at our own Presidency, (com¬ 
piled several years ago by Mr. G. J. Gordon! from the year 176Q. It gives 
four thousand one hundred and thirty-eight lives, from which number two 
thousand one hundred and thirty-live deaths are exhibited. These deaths 
wc find by reference to the Table occurred at the rate of about 3.33 percent, 
per annum. 

It is unnecessary to republish the three Tables just spoken of, as it is 
believed, they have all elsewhere appeared—but from the information 
afforded by them—a general Table* was prepared by the. Secretary of the 
Committee—which is appended for the sake of comparison, with the Com¬ 
mittee's final Table now to be brought to the notice of the Society. 

Several of the Committee, ‘it seems, had been led to believe that 

/ 

if /accurate Tables of the Indian Army could be obtaiued for the last twenty 


u 

years only, a more favorable picture of the law of mortality for Europeans 
in British India would be obtained, than that exhibited by Mr. Ccrmn ; 
that his data from their very copiousness- the number of names exhibited, 
and the extent of time gone back into—must have included every variety 
of Military Servants from the earliest employment of regular Troops by the 
Company, and the result iu consequence might be less favorable than what 
is at present experienced,. Mr. Ccrnin s researches—by exhibiting the v 
casualties of the last century—embraced a period of wars, exposure, and 
ignorance of proper means of protection from the climate, from which 
the more recent servants of the Company have been generally exempted. 


Vide Tabic No. 18. 
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In a word, it was thought desirable to shew the Government, not only that 
Mr. CYunin's Tables were perfectly safe, but that a lower rate of premium 
than that fixed byiiim might eventually be adopted with confidence—and 

jl * 

although the Committee were not prepared, from obvious considerations of 
caution, to recommend the lower scale in the first instance, still it would be 
satisfactory, for the Government to see upon what sure grounds the State 
was solicited to proffer its guarantee. 

Under these impressions the Adjutants General of the three presiden¬ 
cies were called upon, with the sanction of Government, to furnish correct 
Returns, with the names and ages of all Officers who had deceased year by 
year at the different presidencies since the year 1014—together with the 
strength of the respective Armies for the twenty years exhibited. The 
information so obtained, it is not deemed requisite to publish here—parti¬ 
cularly as the statements wore fount} insufficient without further details; 
but these last were effectually procured by a form,* which the Adjutant 
Generals’ Offices were requested to have? filled up—and which it may 
be useful to print with the other Tables, as they will enable any one who 
enters into these enquiries to prepare Tables from the data thus given 
after his own mode of calculating; and, as there arc various formula for 
obtaining the expectation of life, to follow that most approved of by him¬ 
self. From the new form of statements, and on the assumption that 
every Cadet’s age averages eighteen on his first arrival in India,t it was easy 
to ascertain how many persons of any given age had passed through,—(and 

i ■ 

#what was the number of decrements in^any'givcp year of exposure to the 

* 


* Vide Tables Nos. 10, 20 and 21. 

f Mr. Ci'RNiN lias established from the result of a rcferenco to ono thousand two hundred 
and six Baptismal Certificates obtained by him, that eighteen years, less a few days, was tlio 
mean ago of that numlier of Officers on their reaching India. No general calculation there¬ 
fore can materially err in assuming the ago in question. 
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climate. Thus Tables, Nos. 22, 23, 24* were prepared for each presidency 
respectively. 

From these last a general Table was correctly made oiit j half the number 

* « 

of Officers yearly retiring, or otherwise quitting the service, being deducted 
from the number of lives yearly exposed to the climate, on the principle 
that the retirements themselves were probably scattered through the year in 
which they occurred, and a portion of them only exposed to Indian mor¬ 
tality for the whole period. With such extensive data, thus rendered available, 
the Table. No. 25,| was at length compiled ; and this may be deemed a fair 
criterion of the law of mortality and expectation of life under existing 
circumstances in India. At the more advanced ages, as individuals are for 
the most part in Europe, the Northampton Tables are adopted, which being 
less favorable to life than the Carlisle ascertained law of mortality;-may 
more faithfully represent the state of the case as applicable to the Anglo- 
Indian community. 

The calculations themselves in the grealer portion of the Tables, were 
mpdc by Mr. Fergusson, Auditor, King’s Troops’ Department, in the 
Military Auditor General’s Office, and the result of these Tables generally, 
after due allowance for the errors, which must creep into tedious and 
voluminous operations of this nature, may be the more confidently relied 
upon when it is understood that, although wrought separately and perfectly 
apart, they will be found to agree in all main points with Mr. Curnin’s 
more elaborate Tables, and particularly so if reference be had to his data of 
the last twdnty years only. • , 


Vide Tables Nos. 22, 23 and 24. 


t Vide Table No. 25. 
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Tab. I.—ABSTRACT shewing the strength, the proportion of Sick to strength, and 
ratio of Deaths to strength, per cent., for tho undermentioned periods of Native Corps 
at the several Stations of the Army where^uropean Troops are cantoned. 



Period of Corpe 
remaining at 
Stations . 


fi 

r 

*1 


Presidency, ... j f" jj 




i; 

T.S 

«> .• 
rij 


CQ 

IS 


Number of Diaths. 


Jj 


1344 

135 


Bnrrackpore,... 


For 3 yearn,...#. 

For 2 yearn. 

For 1 year,. 


12 
2! 
5203 


■ 


r For 5 year*,, 
Dum-Dum, ...< Nor £ year % 

( For I year, 


3640 

201 

110 


Total,... | 4014 


, C For 3 yearn,. 

Beihamporr,... j For , J e , r> ’. 


Total,... 


Dinnporc, 


r For 3 yearn,. 
< For 2 years,. 
(. For 1 year, . 


2250 

1376 


3626 


0660 

1500 

4000 


7.50 

1376 


2120 


2110 

780 

4060- 


Bhagulpore,. For 5 years,. 


Benares,. 


1 

r For 5 years, 
1 For 4 years, 
. v For 3 years, 
f For 2 years, 
v For 1 year. 


v For 1 year,. 

Total,.. 

Chunar, . For 1 year,. 


2327 


679 

2600 

4116 

1682 

1331 


10308 


115 

65(1 

1372 

841 

1331 


4309 



Allahabad,. 


/ For 5 years,. 
) For 3 years,. 
•* For^ycars,. 
v For 1 year, , 


2068 

3696 

2964 

2030 


■ 


413 

231 

484 

2030 


Total,... 10758 5158 


1089 1 to 14 
270 1 to 5} 


Total,... 7120 1479 1359 2 to 19J 


4328 2943 I to 17 

1461 1332 1 to 17 

5263 3006 1 to 15 


Total,... 21175 11052 7281 13 to 49 


IB 



I to 10 
1 to M 
1 to 12 


3 to 33 


I to 21 
l to 20 



1379 


1043 1 to 31 

482 I to 25 
2180 1 to 26 


Total,... 12880 7559 3705 3 to 82 



63 

*76 

876 

114 

402 


1 to 22 
I to 33 
f to 420 
1 to 25 
1 to 29 



208 1 to 16 


378 1 to 13 

751 I to 23 
1314 1 to 20 
723 l to 25 




4* 

k Ik 

3* 

a 


22 193 2.83 
0 3 0.76 


22 196 2.76 


2.16 

1.68 

0.94 
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Tab. II.—STATEMENT shewing the number of Deaths in the Invalid Pension 
Establishment (of Fighting Men) reported from 1st May 1831 to 30th April 1832; 
also the average +f Age when pensioned and the duration of Pension. 


\ 

• 

Number 

of 

Deaths. 

Mean of Age , 
when Pensioned, 

Mean of Number 
of Years of 
duration of 
Pension. 

. « 


• 

2 

8 

• 

H 

c 

* 

• 

M 

S> 

• 

2 

a 

r 

■w 

* 
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f 

• 


& 

$ 

O 

£ 

5 i 

3 

Subadar Majors,. 

6 

Gl 

m 

18 

5 

B 

0 

Sabadars, ... 

CO 

69 

E 

24 

0 

H 

23 

Jcmmadars,...... 


57 

i 

1 

6 

4 

8 

l 

Hnvildais and Naiks,.... 

315 

48 

B 

17 

5 

1 

6 

Trumpeters and Drummers, . 

7 

55 

B 

4 

1 

10 

4 

TroopciV, Sepoys and Privates, . 

273 

40 


8 

5 

1 

G 

• 

• 

Total and General Average, .... 

080 

1 

’ 

■' 3 ‘ 

_ 1 

i 

22 

5 

4 

12 


Tib. III.—STATEMENT shewing the actual Deaths in Pension Establishment 
(Regular Army) reported from May 1828 to October 1830, or 2^ Years, u|so 
average of Age when pensioned and Hie duration of Pension. 



Number 

of 

Deaths. 

Mean of Age , 
if hen Pensioned , 

* 

Mean of Number 
of Yeat^of 
duration of 
Pension. 

4 

• 

• 

V 

to 

£ 

• 

-to 

■K. 

S 

to 

5 

• 

? 

Q 

m 

• 

« 

£ 

• 

*9 

-to 

f. 

• 

«• 

to 

Subndsu Majors, . . . .. . . . 

0 

73 

n 

0 

• 2 

3 

12 

« 

Subndars, ........ 

• 

70 

• C<* 

i 

22 

8 

4 

3 

Jcmmadars. ... .. 

28 

58 

1 

14 

7 

7 

0 

Havildars and Naiks, ....... 

290 

49 

8 

22 


10 

23 

Drummers ..... 

9 

01 

3 

7 

a 

0 

20 

Sodovs. Privates and Troopers ... 

315 

48 

7 


8 

0 

20 







Total smd General Average, .... 

730 

51 

1 

3 

7 

8 

10 
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Tab. IV.—RETURN of the Strength 
India in 1823; the numbers of Men 
died till 31st December 1820. 


Strength of the Corps when it arrived in India 
Recruits who joined in . 


Do. 

do. 

do. 

in . 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

in . 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

in . 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

in . 


Volunteers from Regiments leaving India in 
Do. do. do. in 

Do. do. do. in 


of the —- Regiment when it arrived in 
who joined the Corps,, and the numbers who 

t 

I 



Tab. V.—STATEMENT shewing the amount of Casualties by Death in the Etlrope'an 
Troops, at the several stations of the Array, when European Troops are stationed 
under the Presidency of Fort William, distinguishing those by Cholera Morbus, from 
thoso by ordinary Diseases and general proportion of tho Sick to the Healthy, for the 
preceding 5 years, up to 31st December 1832. 


PRESIDENCY. 



*3 

1-2 
m ~ K 


■g w 
® a 

t 

r 


*5 k 
*2 


.2* 

I 5 

ft, 


O $ 
*>2 


*§ • 

^ s 

■a* 


1808 , 

1820, 

1830, 

1831, 
1830, 


a 

I- 


II.Jd.fj 59lh Regt.,. 

Do. 16th Regt.,. 

Do. do., ........ 

H. M.’s 16th &. 3d Foot, .... 

Do. do., .... 



Average, . 

Ratio per Cent., 
General Ratio,.. 
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RESULTS OF AN ENQUIRY RESPECTING THE 

TABLE V .-Continued. 
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TABLE V_ Continued. 
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TAHLIi V.— Continued. 
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RESULTS OF AN ENQUIRY RESPECTING THE 

TABLE V.— Continued. 
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Tab. VI.—STATEMENT of Burial* of Europeans and East Indians at the Park Street Protestant Burial 
Ground, for the Years mentioned, with the Age* of the Deeoased, from 1814 to 1833, both inclusive. 
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RESULTS OF AN ENQUIRY RESPECTING THE 
Tab. VII.— FIFTH LAUDABLE .SOCIETY-1822 37. 



Sharet 

Age 20 a 35—No. of Lives lapsed 101 on which 2(>G Shares weie held, average 2.04 each Lapse. 
„ 3.’> a All „ „ „ „ 09 „ „ 201 „ „ „ 4.42 ditto. 

„ AOScupwanls,. .. 27 „ „ 147 „ „ „ „ 5.44 ditto. 

Total, ... 187 lapsed Lives. 614 Shares. Averngo 3.28 


Tab. VIII.—SIXTH LAUDABLE SOCIETY. 

w 

/ * 

STATEMENT shewing; the number of Shares which were transferred from the 5th to the 6th Laudable 
Society on the Jst January 1827—also the number of Lives on which those Shares were held, and the Lapses 


which have taken tip to 51st December 1851. 

• 

Number of Shares tiansfeiicd from 5lli to 6th Laudablo Society, . 2711 

Numbei of Lives on which tint above Shares were held, . 996 

Number of Lives Lapsed up to 31st December 1831, out of the above. I HO 

Number of Shares held on the abo\o Lapsed Lives. 520 


u The above 520 Shares btdng held on 180 Lives lapsed out of 906 Lives and 2741 Sbaies, gives an average of 2g- Shares 
on each Lapsed Life, and a latio of Lapses of 18 per Cent, in 5 yeais.” i 

18 per Cent, in 5 yeas, gives 3.6 per Cent, per Annum. * 


Tam. IX. .NUMBER of Lives Insured at the Oriental Like Insurance Company, with the Lapses 

from ditto, from 182*2 to 1853, or a term of 12 years. 


Number Insuied, 



Ditto Lapsed, 
Percentage, . 
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Tab. X.-BOMBAY MILITARY SERVANTS. 
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TA1ILE Continued. 


Shewing the rate of Mortality among the Military Officers at Bombay. 
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Tam. XL—TABLE shewing the Casualties among Officers of the Bengal Army, (lion. 
Company’s Service) from the year 1814 to 1833, with the average percentage for 
each class and for each year. 
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Tab. XII.—TABLE shewing the Decrements among the Officers of the Madras Army,. (Honorable Company’s Service) 

from the year 1814 to L833 inclusive. 
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RESULTS OF AN ENQUIRY RESPECTING THE 


Tab. XIV.—DECREMENTS in (he different Ranks of Officers in the Bengal Pilotage 

Establishment, from 1804 to 1833 inclusive. 
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Tab. XV.—TABLE shewing the Decrements among Officers of His Majesty's rfegiments on the Bengal Establishment, 

from the *ear 1814 to 183-3 inclusive. 
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Tab. XVI.—TABLE shewing the Decrements among Officers of His Majesty's Regiments on the Madras Establishment, 

from the year 1814 to 1833 inclusive. 
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VII. 


ox Tin; 

GOVERNMENT OF SIAM. 

By Captain JAMES LOW, 

• M. A. S. f! 

Note.—T he oilkography of such words u* htp of Pfcii origin hi a been subjoined iu foot uolen *ill» the 

ussiblanre of Mi. IS. Patla, a Pali Scholar. Sir. 

in practice, 

lmt in principle it allects to be regulated by strict impartiality and by 
justice. 

At the bead of the nation is the King, whose national designations are 
Phrtrjci Thai, ‘ Lord of the Thai race,’ or Kho-uug Lo-ung, (the supreme 
ruler.) He is also both the protector of the P/iru SutsariTt (') or Buddhist 
faith, and the chief judge in the Empire, to whom ultimate appeals are 
made from inferior judicial departments. He is not however the lietfd of 
the Church, the Hierarchy being under a Pitta P/fooll/ia-Hng (") or high 
priest, who merely regulates ecclesiastical discipline, without interfering in 
matters of state. 

The King ought to be guided iu his public couduct by his Phm 
Malta liachakhroo ( 3 ) or spiritual guide and his chief ministers; and it is to 

(') Pali, Pra titana. ( 2 ) P. Pra Buddha an'gga. ( 3 ) P. Pra mahd raja guru. 

• A 


1 hi: (jiovcrmiicnt of Siam is monarchical arid perfectly despotic 
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be suspected from*the nature of past events, that when deficient in talent 
and energy he becomes a mere puppet in the hands of a yet more despotic 
(if such be possible) aristocracy. 

From whatever source the legislative power proceeds, it appears to be 
enforced with less regard to public opinion than was generally exhibited by 
the ancient Dynasties and Princes of Himloostan, even while in the pleni¬ 
tude of sovereign authority ; because they felt that their subjects if they 
did not actually rebel against oppression, could, upon a fitting occasion, 
easily transfer their allegiance to a domestic rival or to a foreign invader. 

The succession in Siam is hereditary in the male line. Women arc not 

admissible to the throne, which is one political feature distinguishing the 

Siamese from the natives of Hindoostan. The eldest son succeeds, although 

« 

it has not apparently always been thus,* next to him other sons, then 
the brothers of the King. But any one of these may be set aside 
from incapacity, it does not unfrequently happen that the King pre¬ 
vious to his death nominate s a successor, hoping thereby to prevent a 
civil war. The motives, however, which urge him to such a measure being 
generally unjust, partial or fanciful, and to the exclusion and prejudice of 
the Somdvt P\hra C/iadu /ole /,/wo-^-or heir apparent, they consecpiently 
defeat the object. 

It rarely happens that a new reign is not begun in disorder and blood. 
But the evils which here follow a disputed succession are little felt beyond 
the precincts of the palace, and the spheres of the respective contending 
parties. These last seldom embrace, or come in contact with, the mass of 
the people, which finch* its best safety to consist in neutrality. It is this 
culpable apathy which rivets the chains of the subject, and is the surest 
bulwark of the oppressor’s throne; for the new King rises triumphant over 
the ashes of his slaughtered brethren, and finds equally in this case, as he 
should have experienced in a quiet succession, that the machinery of 


* Kemfer, vol. 1, 23 
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Government has not been disturbed, and that it ia yet as rigid, formal and 
energetic as before. 

« 

It must be confessed that their system of government is in many 
respects well adapted to the genius and locality of the people; that it is 
minutely, as well as extensively efficient, cannot be denied. It is to these 


causes, and to the constant tension preserved throughout the various sinews 
of the State, that Siam is entitled to rank amongst the kingdoms of, the 


East; for neither her population, since that is but limited, yor her territo¬ 


ries, large though ill-peopled as they actually are, would confer a right to 


such an honor. 


The Government penetrates by its spies into the domestic circle, and 
even punishes those, who having the opportunity do not become informers; 
never trusts an individual, however low in office or high in favor and 
dignity, with any degree of solitary and unchecked power; suspects every 
subject to be a disguised enemy; and exacts from the bulk of the inale 
population their personal service, and from the higher ranks the homage of 
slavery and fear; monopolizes wealth; cripples and confines trade both 
domestic and foreign by senseless, unprofitable and perverse restrictions, aijd 
mean, narrow minded regulations, and is frequently for a time indulgent to 
delinquency, that in tlnr end it may satiate its cupidity and shew itself 
unsparing, as it always is, in retribution. 

There is a strong affinity betwixt the Siamese and* Bur man plans of 
government. But in their details it ivould seem that a firmer chain of 
responsibility has been wrought throughout the body politic in Siam* than 

* 4 • 

in that of Ava. 

m* m 

Were the TJiai nation as bold and militant as they arc crafty, plausi¬ 
ble and ambitious, they might well from their unanimity be deemed danger¬ 
ous neighbours, even to European settlements. For what else than their 
unity of purpose could have enabled them, until checked partly by Euro¬ 
pean influence with inferior numbers, to overawe the Malayan States of 
Keddah, Perah, I*atani, Salaugore and others. They are perfectly aware 
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2 m 

of the ground on •which they stand; for while collectively affecting to 
despise the Malayan character in every respect, they yet as individuals 
behold them with a dread which is quite ludicrous. This feeling may have 
arisen from tlieir experience of the determination generally evinced by 
seafaring and piratical Malays, for the agricultural Malays are generally a 
quiet set of people. If combination, destitute of patriotism, or true military 
spirit, can give to Siam the power to controul those possessing perhaps more 
personal courage though less organized means of defence, to what a distance 
may we suppose they wou 1 1 be cast behind European troops, should they 
ever be so unfortunate as to lead themselves into a war where these may 
be encountered. 

It were vain to indulge in the belief that the Malays will ever firmly 
join to repel their invaders. They have never been united and have never 
constituted a nation since they sent off colonies from the original body, 
whatever transitory power insulated Slates .may have at different periods 
of history possessed. 

Were Siam to relax her sys‘tcin of rule, and to admit of her outer pro¬ 
vinces being governed by irresponsible chiefs, instead of controlling each 
by a council of two officers specially nominated at court; and were she 
to permit foreigners freely to resort to all her ports, we should soon witness 

t 

the result of such policy in the dismemberment of her Empire. We must 
believe that those chiefs would speedily imbibe from their European visit¬ 
ors, new ideas on every subject, and principally on commerce, and that 
having once leaped the barrier to improvement they would hasten to join 
with those, or to employ the knowledge they had gained, in asserting hide* 
pendence. Such considerations however do not perhaps weigh so much 
at the court, as the dread of losing revenue by fairly opening the trade of 
inferior ports. 

Unless Siaiji unalterably adheres to her present scheme of policy, 
extension must weaken her, for she is not in the condition of g State borne 

c 

down by a superabundant population to which emigration is a relief; a fact 
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sufficiently apparent from the care with which she preVents the migration 
of her subjects and especially of women—although I am free to confess 
that the same reason will not account for a similar prohibition in China. 
Her main territory is so thinly peopled in comparison with its extent of 
surface, that instead of being able to support and spare a drain from its 
numbers, she is forced to check emigration by sumptuary laws. A man may 
indeed obtain permission to leave the country, or may quit it without leave 
having been granted, but in neither case (unless he happens to live on the 
boundary) will he find it possible to take his family with him. 

If the restriction was to be removed the greatest part of Lower Siam 
would soon be abandoned by its inhabitants. 

When the King of Siam is spoken of by a subject his real name is 
never mentioned. The usual designation on such occasions is Phra ong. 

His titles however are very numerous, and in the following which have 
been extracted from authoritative law digests, and authentic letters, the 

M 

Sanscrit scholar will probably find allusions to more western regal titles. 

In one work he is entitled Plird Karunna prabaai Somdelcha *cka 
l,hots-(trot Eeso-u/i bdromma hapjice.llra P/tra Phootl/iec Chdauyo hoa-khroo 
ong somdetcha Phra Narai song meekkjia 1lac ha tham an malui prasaU.Q) 

“ The pre-eminently merciful and munificent, the soles of whose; feet 
“ resemble those of Booddjia —the exalted, the one; he who claims descent 
“ from the mighty father of Rama [ Tholsarot ]; and who may be compared 
“ with Is war a, who is supremely blessed in the possession of all that mortal 

“ can •desire, and who like liooddjia the Lord, is head over ajl. JIe # is 

• * ( 

“ like Phra Narai (a title of Rama), and his pioty hud virtue transcend in 

“ brightness the magnificence and lustre of his imperial state/’ 

It must not be supposed that the Siamese arc such idiots as to believe 
that these outrageous titles are with justice applied. They candidly allow 


(!) P. Pra karund pra pdtla ikachhatta oras uvara parama pra Buddha pra 
ndrdyana .... raja dhamma .... maha prasvttha. 
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them to be the phrases of adulation. Again we have in another place the 
following addition to the quotation j list made :— 

Somdelcha P,hra Elea t,hats-ong Eeso-an barommanarot P,hra Chaau 
na-yoo/toa,C ) which means “ he who is in possession of all that mankind 
covet und desire, and who is famed for virtue and dignity.” 

And PJira mu/ta Krasaat Chaau faa, Chaau pjtcn deea Chaau p,heep,hop 
Chaau Chcewecl .(') 

“ The greatest of princes; firmly established in justice and virtue; 
lord of earth and sky, of life and death, whose sway is unbounded.” 

“ And ChalJcrapJiat somdel P,hra Chaau Krooiigxee Ayoottjiaiya theppa 
“ ma.hu nakjton song pjiranam PJira TJteenang .(’) The wielder of the 
“ mighty discus of the Gods, the great Lord and King of Kroong see Ayoot- 
“ thaiya(*) (the old capital—the name being officially applied to the new one,) 

“ which iu brilliancy and splendor vies with the bright abodes of the 

« 

“ Gods. Ho who is privileged to sit on the exalted PJira TJteenang 
iC (throne.)’' 

PJira PJioollJice Chan yohoa set tana kaan nwa Racha A at PJtra Chceii 
Aljievt ,( 5 ) PJira ijiecnang sooeecraam rcenthan , PJira KJioon lo-ang (or 
Kltong or KJioang Lo-ang.) 

“ He who like Booddjta is exalted Jibove the heads of mortals ; who 
“ reclines on the regal chair, fixed in the vest. He is the mighty ruler of 
“ nations and resembles Rdma /” 

He is also termed— 

Chaau kroong PJira nakjtoon . 

Kroong Krasattra . Lord of the country. 

PJira Malta Krasat. The mighty and the just. 


(*) P. Pra eka chhatla any a Issara parama narntama pra . • • • 

( 9 ) P. Pra mnhd' khutliya .... vibhava jivita. 

( 3 ) P. Chakkavatti .... Pra .... Sri Ayudhya deva mahd nayar .... pranqma •... 
(*) Ayodiya, or Oudh. 

(') P. Pra chanda ddichcha ; Sanso. Chandr oddity a. 
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Baromtna Krasat 

Chaau k,hau deng, The Lord of the red rice.Q 

This title is bestowed on the King, because he distributes, or ought to 
distribute dressed rice to all ranks during the three days on which is held 
the great festival called Wan troot le wan Songkliraan ,( 2 ) It happens 
about the middle of the fourth* month. Much state is displayed on the 
coronation of*a king. 

The account which is now to be given of the ceremonies which took 
place on one occasion when a Siamese king voluntarily resigned the sceptre 
to his legal successor, has been principally extracted from a MS. in the 
Thai language. 

“ The illustrious sovereign of earth and sky having publicly announc- 
“ cd bis intention to pass the remainder of his life in the service of religion, 
“ and to resign the crown into the hands of the Chaau lok Ihoo yui, or heir 

“ apparent, named Chan fan iltrdooa, the astrologers were therefore required 

* 

“ to tix a day for the august ceremony of installation. 

“ All the officers of state in the capital, and all the governors of pro- 
“ vinces and their subordinates, who could be spared from their important 
“ functions, were summoned to the presence, that they might heboid, and 
“ swear allegiance to, their new kiug, and be gratified by laying their 
“ heads beneath the sublime feet. They were also directed to bring their 
“ wives to court in case of their services being desired as attendants on the 
“ queen. 

“ As the fortunate day approached the populace were entertained with 
“ feasting and every kind of revel, and the priests were sumptuously fed 
“ and clothed. 

* 

“ The prince went frequently in procession round the city [or that 
“ part of it which is fortified.] 


(') Perhapi rather Vhau khan din, lord of cultivable land. 

(*) Sankranti, the entrance of the Sun into the zodiacal aign arici. 
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“ On the morning of the auspicious day he went abroad in 
“ dazzling state; and on las return bathed in consecrated water 
“ [nam mon. | This water was mixed with lime juice and exquisitely 
“ scented. Having bathed, he perfumed himself with the peng horn." 
[this paste is composed of rice dour, sandal and lignum aloes.] Atten- 
“ daubs now presented the regal robes and dress, consisting of a gold¬ 
en vest with tight sleeves [Salong Phra-ong ]; and an, embroidered 
“ under garment, below which depending from the girdle and reaching 
“ down the thighs hung deep and richly embroidered and ornamented 
“ slashes of cloth” [or Chai Kreng .] These resemble in some degree the 
ornamental dresses worn by Chinese .actors when representing on the 
stage Tartar heroes of old, and in the same respects may remind us of the 
Spanish costume. ] “ He put on likewise the Chcrhut and Khem K/ial 
“ or broad waist belt and plate, and the golden configurated apron (called 
“ P,ha hoe nan), and the mantle (or P,ha t,hccp), and he threw gold chains 
“ around his neck. From his shoulders depended the Pe.nl/iaiuto [or jewel 
“ flowered shoulder ornament],* and a splendid Tluipsmraug [or gorget of 
gold set with jewels] adorned his breast. Richly embroidered belts [<SV/f] 
“ crossed his body diagonally from the shoulder to the side [to the ends of 
" these! are attached golden ornaments called Peng: Sa-eeng is the name of 
“ whole]; his arms were encircled with massive and costly bracelets 
“ [ Krong khvn ami rat kheng], and his fingers shone with diamond rings. 

“ On his feet were the Sailing prabaat or royal slippers. 

. “ Thus gorgeously apparelled the sublime prince passed into tJic hall 

“ and placed himself in the midst of a ring of prostrate dignitaries and 
“ olliecrs. The astrologers now came forward and raised the icen keo teen 
“ ijivian [or mystic, tablet |, on the edge of which lighted tapers had been 
“ fixed, and invoked the supernal powers to vouchsafe their protection to 


i* 

* It will bo found in that drawing of the Prabaat in the account published in tlio Trans¬ 
actions of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
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“ the prince, and to bless the kingdom which lie wa9 abo.ut to rule. The 
“ tablet being then laid down, the astrologer took a leaf of the betel vine, 
“ and held it over the flame of one of the tapers, which he also extinguished 
“ with it. 

“ With this blackened leaf he made nine mystic marks* on the forehead 
“ of the prince. And now appeared the P/tru malm mongkoot or tiara, 
“ which was, brought forth supported on a golden start*!” * 

Of this tiara a drawing is exhibited in the drawing* of the divine 
foot already before the Royal Asiatic Society. Its pyramidal shape is 
in allusion to the Oonnahcet Sanc/ia of the Bali, the tiara of Hoodd,ha, and 
may probably be typical of the solar ray ; for it has been stated by Maurick 
that the same shape was* retained in the Persian diadem, and in the 
Phrygian bonnet, which adorned the statues of Mi/hra , and that the Druids 
(who were followers of the elder liooddjnt ) wore a similarly formed cap. 

His Siamese majesty wears his ’crown only on occasions of very 
particular ceremony. 

“ The chief astrologer, (he is frequently a Brahman) next approached 
“ the crown and made to it three several obeisances.” 

These are thus performed. The person rests on his knees, joins his 
open hands, and raises them until the tips of his fingers are on a level jvilh 
Ins forehead, and then, without removing them from that position, bows his 
head to within about two inches of the ground. 

“ When the prince hud been crowned by the astrologer, lie took the 
“ son /jhrakhan or bow and sword of state in his right hand, and seating 
if himself in his palankeen ( [hoolsabok ) was conveyed amidst the astounding 
“ chorus of all manner of musical instruments to the hall where the throne 
“ rested, shaded by the sekkac/iat or seven-tiered umbrella. The Bali 
“formula ordained to be read on such solemn occasions were duly 
“ attended to.” 


• Typical of the nine evacnatory organs of Itooddjia. 
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Royal Appurtenances. 

There are five things especially appertaining to royalty. The Scttn 
chalra {') or seven-tiered umbrella; the P,/ialchance (*) or fan; the P,hra kjian 
( 3 ) or sword, the diadem, and slippers. But it is also essential to regal dignity 
that it should lx; attended by the Amanchu, ( 4 ) which comprehends a ( 5 ) Man- 
free or prime minister, a Paro/tila ( 4 ) or astrologer, an Ak,khalt,hatso or person 
thr&ugh whom the King is addressed [etiquette not permitting that he should 
be personally spoken to in public]—a land surveyor, a Chatlak,haho ( 7 ) 
or umbrella bearer, a KJtalla kjiaho [") or armour bearer, C hall ant,ha (*) an 
elephant, A Isaira (' °) a horse, Phra tjiammaron «■ uoppharat (") a ring, set with 
nine kinds of precious stones; bearing perhaps allusion to the churning of 
the ocean by the Gods, or to the nine gems of Vicramailityas Court; and 
lastly and ungallantly an Akjchamahcsee ('*) or queen, herself of royal blood. 
Should a lady of equal rank not be obtainable, the King may marry one of 
inferior or plebeian rank ; but she is not then entitled to the above appella¬ 
tion. She can only claim the title of Phra Sunom, It is owing to this 
that Siamese kings, rather than disgrace and confound their line 
by an unequal alliance, prefer marrying distant scions of their own family; 
and, when such cannot be obtained, their own sisters, like the Egyptian 
priqces of old. 

It would be only repeating what has been narrated by those who have 
at various periods, some of them recent, visited Siam, were a description to 
be hero given of the state maintained at Court on common occasions of 
ceremony. The historical account of the country by M. I). L Lpi here 
in the Kith century ; Mr. Craufuiio's mission; and the late Dr. Einlayson"s 
account in 1N21-22 may be consulted with advantage. 



(') P. Sait a chhatta. (') P. Vijaui. (’) P. Khngga. (*) P. Amachcha. (’) P. HI an tint 
(“) P. Parohita, (’) P. Chhattagdho. ( h ) P. Kltaggagdlto. (’) P. Clihaddanta. (“’) P. jtssu. 
l") P. Navaratana. (") P. Aggamahhi. 
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These are sufficiently decisive of the fact, that the* Court is equally 

devoid of real splendor, as its inmates are of taste, feeling and honor; and 

« 

that a paltry affectation of rating their knowledge, institutions, and 

strength as a nation, at a level beyond that to which other people of other 

regions have attained, and a morbid, fantastical and delusive imagination, 

have insensibly nursed and matured in them the belief, that their country 

and all that appertains to it, arc collectively or individually superlative, 

0 

or as they would express it —ek “ the one," than which nothing is greater. 

To pull them down from this high vantage ground to which a sickly 
fancy has raised them would be no easy task. The events of the Burmese 
war has no doubt shaken the basis of their pampered vanity. Yet nothing 
has transpired in the measures and ostensible policy of their Court to shew 
that it lias wrought a very salutary change: and if such a palpable, and 
it might be thought fearful, example has proved no obvious stumbling 
block to them, but has only contributed to render them greater bigots to 
former systems, there is no likelihood of their soon emerging from demi- 


barbarism, or of a Held being opened on winch either enlightened philan¬ 


thropy can labor with any prospect of success -or policy calculate for the 


issue of the future. 


Still the existing defects which we cannot but deplore, belong more to 
the Government than to the people; who arc naturally cheerful, imagina¬ 
tive and charitable. Their poetry, romances and dramatic works have all 
a powerful tendency to soothe the mind, and even to take from the bitter¬ 
ness of the thraldom they endure. Living in the utopian land of fducy, 
$ • • 
and viewing every thing as if it were actually* what i,t ought to be, and not 

• * • 

what it really is, truth, and particularly that sort which is apt to destroy the 
illusive mirage which surrounds them, becomes to them an unwelcome guest, 
divested in their sight of every attraction which endears her to civilized man. 

It will be well for Siam if schemes of conquest do not .lead to her ruin. 
She was not long since in the high \vay to military supremacy over the 
whole Malayan Peninsula, although conscious that she must in her course 
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have trod on the delicate political relations of the power which but lately 
humbled her most ancient and potent adversary ; and to coucludc;—is it 
certain that the nation does not now think in its blind pride that it was 
formerly deceived in its high estimate of the strength and courage of that 
adversary ? and are we sure that the contempt which such an erroneous 
conception must always create, docs not fortify it in a belief that the British 
arc*less powerful than had been represented ? 

The rules by which Siamese kings at feet to regulate their public and 
private conduct have been chiefly derived from the Bali religious moral and 
civil codes. Access has been obtained to several of these, and from them 
have been extracted t he rules for kingly governance which occur in these 


pages. 

The people look up to the king as to one by whose conduct they are to 
regulate their own, and it. is to he regretted that so long as his behaviour 
does not manifestly and dircfully affect their own happiness, they are about 
equally disposed to follow a had as a good example. But this last is a moral 
truism in every' half civilised country. The king ou»/il to practise patience 
(J\lnudltec') when occupied instate affairs, rigidly observe the rules 
of justice and truth (Sachha *) and be possessed of a discriminating judg- 
incut (Dkeelee') regarding mankind. He ought to be punctual, decided 
aiul unremitting in business, and be ever alive to the interests of his subjects; 
refraining from extorting or exacting from them with rigor what he may even 
rightfully claim as his due. He must faithfully observe the Seeking ( 4 ) or 

eight moral obligations, and prove his worth by generosity, disinterestedness 

»" * « 

(Panee Chukung 5 ) aiul at tent ion to the reciprocal duties betwixt man and 

• • • 

man, (Aiceckiutg. 6 ) He should beware of repaying hastily injuries by 
revengeful actions, and rather increase his fame by the display of calmness 
and forbearance (Moothoowang. n ) Harsh and petulant expressions must 


O P. Khnnlt. (’) P. Sachcha. (') P. Thiti («) P. Sila (> P. PanUakan. 

O P. At Cyan. ( 7 ) P. Muduvan . 
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be avoided by him, nor ought he to visit slight offence^ with severity of 

punishment. Every animated thing will claim his tender solicitude and 

compassion, and his enmity ought to be as open as his friendship. 

The Parohita djtamma (*) are instructions- which were given to 

Mai.intha, a renowned king of old. 

Soott,ha b'ha-chane ireesoo tjuiiya. 

Soodtjia bjiachanc ma-Keeleeng. 

KJtalang j ,hapetec- D Jtammany. 

Anoosa ml Ice-Sal sawed,hany. 

Pareesame d,hang-Summa pasang. (*) 

Under these heads it is enjoined that a king must strenuously persevere 

in the duties imposed upon*him by his exalted station—and in those enjoined 

by the precepts of Bonddjnt. He ought to strive to subdue his passions— 
seeing that temperance and impartiality are required from a prince. 

lie must constantly study* the religious and moral codes, and the law 

code of the Empire, and regulate his mind ivid his behaviour by what these 

contain. If he desires knowledge let him gain a thorough acquaintance 

with til# P,hra DJiamma or Bali (I)hprma, moral code.) 

A sovereign ought to be indulgent to the husbandman, and lend him 

money, or make advances to him of grain, receiving in return vne-tenth part 

of the produce of the harvest. He should regularly issue pay to the officers 

and servants of the State, with every class of dependents, yearly by two 

equal instalments. [Siamese officers it is notorious do not receive regular 

pay—lvenee oppressions.] . • 

• , 

It is incumbent on a king to visit tMe sacred pagodas and the Wat or 

temples. His Siamese Majesty goes once a year in tJiatkalhecn or holy 

procession to the chief of these. On entering one he takes off his shoes. 

() Parohita dhamma . 0 Suddha bhojane wesodhiya suddha bhajanc makilan 

hhdldan jahdpeti dhamman anusd sati tassa medhan Puri samedhan tammdpasan. 

D 
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The candles and incense tapers having been lighted, and the crystal vases 
full of flowers being arranged, the king approaches the shrine of lioodd,ha. 
Then having taken tapers and flowers in both hands he falls on his knees 
and, having raised his hands with what they hold above his head, repeats 
some particular prayers.* These finished, he spreads part of his robe on 
the floor before him, and placing on it his'opened hands w ith the palms 
downward, lie makes three several profound obeisances, ■ at each of 
which his head touches the backs of his hands. He concludes by perform¬ 
ing three similar obeisances to the superior, and making such gifts as are 
customary. The superior, and the rest of the priests sit unmoved during 
the ceremony, assuming the attitude said to have been the favorite one of 
Iionddy/m when he instructed his eighty-four thousand followers. 

The king is cautious of exhibiting such humility oftener than custom 
prescribes—and waves it when he can. 

When he goes abroad he uses the precaution of sending heralds in 
advance to warn all priests to kf*ep out of his sight; since were lie to meet 
one the customary homage must be paid, which it is believed would tend to 
diminish the respect wdiicli the multitude pay to A is person. • 

The Siamese do not supplicate liooddjiu, and rarely any other divi¬ 
nity, for riches or any other good in this life—at least they suppose that 
entreaties for such would not be attended to. 

They deprecate evil rather than implore good—and their exorcisers of 
possessing spirits, and expounders of the Naugste lamradoo or horoscopes, 
candidly .allow that unless the,faith of the applicant be lively their arts are 
of no avail. There is no doubt that* in hypoehondriacism such a belief 
might be of assistance in effecting the cure of a patient. 

In their plurality of Dewattasor inferior divinities, a Siamese sometimes 


* Generally as follows: akkjice t,hawayang p,babo Loop,bang ebene t,lvittawa. Seetee 
kappako tecyo ap,hecropo t,barcuto wee takkatayang paromaag sook,liaDg. 
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selects one 'whom fancy makes him think will he propitious, and who bears 
the brunt of his intercessions. He does not however when unsuccessful 
treat the god with such abuse as an ignorant catholic vents towards his 
unkind saint. 

Intercessions for benefits to be derived in a future state of existence 
are supposed to be most successful, especially if charity be stiperadded to 
them. The forms most in use belong to the Hindoo ritual of ancient tiirifcs; 
and in the Bali, range under the following heads. (*) P,/#m Pftootljia hoocha 
(priya) maha dechturnnio—PJira djiamnm booclta pranyo—and PJtrasang- 
kjttt boocha maha P , hakkjtawuho —being respectively to Pooddjta for power, 
riches, knowledge, and superhuman qualities, in subsequent states of the 
mctemsyeliosis. To Phrq tl hammer [which is Dhunna , and in the Pali of 
Siam seems to comprehend the word or holy writ personified] for wisdom, 
knowledge and scientific acquirements, and expertness in the arts condu¬ 
cive to comfort ; and lastly to*the priesthood [whether any member of it 
be present or not] fora superfluity, in the next state of migration, of all 
that mortal can desire. 

Tq return to the subject—w hen the king has concluded his obcis- 
juices and devotions ns described, the superior priest blesses him ; and 
>vc may give him credit for pronouncing it heartily, since it becomes mani¬ 
festly his interest to encourage the return of so substantiid a votary. The 
terms in which the priest repays the king for his pious visit are these—as 
taken from the Pali. 

“ Yutjtaamrec waha poor a parce poor cento tcesa k Joining etvnmc tcacclp, 
th renting petit nang ooppa kappulcc etched ang pftljicelang iotnevrhang - 

(*) P. Vra Buddha, pfijd mahatejavanto — Pra, dhamnia pnjd pangyo .... Pra sang tut 
pnjd maha Bhogaranto. 

(’•) P. Yathdwdriwahdpurd, pari pit retitvsdgaran e tram etrai todinnan , prid nunupakappaii , 
Idichhltan pachvhhitun tnyihan , khippa metrtisamijjha/ti, sabbeparent itch a tasun kappa, chan do - 
pannnratd yathu, Sabbhi tiyoiriwajjhun 1 1 /, sabbarogowinassatit , mdhbhuwat icaittrndyo, sukhl - 
dighdynkabhawa, Abhitrddanasllissa, nicchan waddhapachayino (hattaro dhnmmdicaddftanti, 
dyuwannosukhunbu/an , BhawatnsabbamangaUin, rakhhantusabbadficata , sabhabuddhduu bhaiccna, 
$*<•. Sabbadhammanubhaiccna, §'C. • Sabbhsaiig/iunubhdtcaia , «ye. Saddtotthibfiuwanlutc. 
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“ keeppamciva samccntn sang ha pa chant o pannaraso yntliasappjice ieeyowee 
“ meewalchunlo sappjiaroko m'cnatsanloo ma/mie b/iatra [this sentence or 
“ from sappjtec to b/iatra is thrice repeated] ah,hew a tanaseeleet saneetchang 
“ P JiooldJia. Patvha re no dji amnia iratlumtcc ayooicanno'sonkkjt ang pjta- 
“ long bjiawattoo sappjiamong kjialang rale J/an too sapphaljtc wain sappjia 
“ PJiootdJui twopphairena sat Jut solec hhawautoote sappjia djutmma noopp- 
“ kaweiia, Aft, sapp/in sangkjta nooppjiawena , i Jr.” 

The king 'concludes the ceremony by pouring out a libation of pure 
water on the ground repeating the while the following Jiuli invocation of 
the powers of heaven, earth and hell, the names of his ancestors included— 
to witness the virtuous resolves which till his mind. 

( ] ) “ Eemeena boonya-kame mat a poet a pjiawanfoote kjiroo ooppacha- acltn- 
“ riyc-vii metta peec/m Eentra, Yommaracka Nakjia—KJiroottJia Chalc - 
“ kenutnne —chakkcc.nnura—PJira TJtoranec KJtongka—Sappjie TJte- 
“ wa — Manootsa—malm salt It a — Teemecya — settjicc—Chamaha racha anooma 
“ tjiantoo." 

i 

■ A sovereign of Siam is rarely seen abroad, and to guard against trea¬ 
chery lie is difficult of access. He must however be almost daily visible to 
his ministers—and attend to public affairs in open hall. 

The Government affects publicity on all occasions ; and matters of state 
policy are often openly discussed. If the wisdom in the councils of a nation 
might be measured by the length of deliberations, those of Siam might 
claim a high station. But the tediousness of the deliberative proceedings 
at its Court is the effect of pride, rather than of any anxiety to bring«talcnt 
and collective wisdom to bear on every part of a subject under discussion. 
It is the finesse of a petty spirit, which sooner than forego the silly for¬ 
malities which incumber its motions—and the paltry advantages which it 


(*) P. Imindpnnyahammena, mdtdpitd bhawnntute, (jnruvpajjhuchariya mcttqpicha, indray - 
amardjd , ndga, garud/idcha, kinnartvha kinnard, pra d/iarani, yangd t sahtledcwd, manussd, mafia- 
sattlia sett hi cha, maharaja anumodantu . 
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hopes delay ■will give it over those with whom it has to ncgociatc—will 
consent to delay or even forfeit present valuable and pressing interests. 

When the king goes abroad he is preceded by the Tamraat or bamboo 
bearers, in tiles of two each. They proclaim, by the linli word sadet the 
approach of majesty, anti they clear the way by a hearty application of 
their bamboos to the back^ of the throng. It is consequently the 
interest of every one, vol in office, to keep at home when the king 
takes an airing. No acclamations rend the air on his advance. The 
old adage. “ that a cat may look at a king,” would scarcely apply here. 
The people must squat in the mud or dust, and remain with prostrate body 
head averted and downcast eyes until the cavalcade has passed. A band 
of music also precedes tlio king. He is generally in a sort of palankeen, 
carried by eight bearers, and close to him arc the C/titan sente dap or state 
sword bearers; the lamroal ha/c or spearsmen, and other officers. Behind 
him follow the Mahal lelc or hbnorary attendants. They have been called 
Pages by some writers,"* and they are so in several respects. They here 
carry such articles as the king may want for immediate use, such as'his 
betel box, his smoking apparatus, e.lotjies and arms. 

The rest of the cavalcade consists of guards and inferior attendants, 
while here and there are persons with pellet bows to shoot earthen balls at 
those who do not get quickly out of the way, or are wanting in respect. 

The King of Siam keeps numbers of elephants, although he rarely 
rides on one. The white elephants have been described by many travellers. 
Their "color is by no means pure white, but lias a slight admixture of grey 
or brown in it, and may perhaps be best*honipared with that of the Malacca 
peninsular white buffalo. The former however owes its color to some orgauic 
defect, as that of albinos in the human species docs, while the latter is 
of a distinct species. 


' M. D. L. Loudkre. 
E 
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It is well known that the Siamese believe that the royal elephants 
are receptacles for migratory souls of kings. For this reason they may 
not be rode on. The white elephant is in Bali MSS. described as 
lineally descended from the famous Chuttjmnlo ( l ) or preternaturally gifted 
elephant of Ilimain, which of old bore on its back the renowned Raja, 
or PJmtya, Huronima chakkrn , he who could throw the mighty C/iakkra, 
the iiery discus of the gods. I bn Battuta informs us that when he 
visited Ceylon white elephants were venerated there—next to the 
white elephant, in estimation, arc white monkeys and horses. We may 
by the way remark that the Siamese have not yet thought fit to be 
so consistent as to include the while race of men amongst their predilec¬ 
tions. But they go by cold scholastic rule, and'not by reason or feeling, 
and will waste more mistaken humanity upon a tiger or muskilo than 
they are always willing to shew towards one of their own species. 

From all that can be gathered there is n’o great degree of state kept up 
in the interior of the palace. T/ie king (if he does his duty) rises at day 
break. Having dressed, he prays and bestows food on the priests; and 
then drinks some rice gruel. Proceeding next to the hall of state lie trans¬ 
acts the business of the morning. Breakfast succeeds, the assembly dis¬ 
persing to their houses for the purpose. The king's cooks, and his imme¬ 
diate private attendants arc women. If his queen is an (-) Akkjunnaheescc or 
of royal descent, she may eat with him, and if not, then only by special 
request and permission. 

« The trays on which his fqod is served up have wooden covers^ over 
these cloths of silk are put nn shape of a purse, the cords of which having 
been drawn, the chief cook affixes his seal. The king breaks the seals him¬ 
self, when the dinner is placed before him—such a custom evinces at a 
glance, the instability of the throne. The dishes usually consist of butcher’s 


( l ) Chhaddanta . 


O Aggamahcii. 
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meat, chiefly venison, fisli and other food—these are boiled, broiled, roasted, 
stewed and chopped:—perhaps thirty dishes (China cups gilded) are 
served up regularly. Tea is a beverage which amongst the higher ranks 
is always on table, but it does not form as in Europe an essentially 
component part of a breakfast. Having breakfasted the king takes the 
betel and the pipe, and towards the afternoon he proceeds to the great hall 
where he hears the reports of his officers regarding the internal adminis¬ 
tration, the resort of shipping to his ports, and the condition of sur¬ 
rounding states. lie dines at 8 or 9 and retires to rest. 

There is a Rung So-at man or IIu So-at mon —a sort of chapel in the 
palace where the queen and her attendants go to pray. The king's is separate. 

Every written mandate emanating from the king must bear an impres¬ 
sion of the royal seal, without which it would be invalid. The impression 
is either that of the (') K,/iotc/iasee or fabulous tusked lion—or it is of the 
( 5 ) Ritc/iasee, another fanciful species. Every public officer has his seal of 
office. That of the P,/ira KJilang, the minister for foreign affairs, lias a 
lotus engraved on it, and the same kind is employed by the PJtrhja or 
governor of Ligor. 

It is affirmed by intelligent natives that the temper in which the Court 
may be for the time, is evinced by the nature of the seal affixed to a docu¬ 
ment or letter. The king’s seals arc preserved with great care, nor are they 
entrusted beyond his presence. A seal bearing the impression of a yak or 

Rale/tsha* is indicative of a hostile feeling. The yak is the Rukhs/m of 

« 

ludia-»-a sort of Pan at times -but with few exceptions a malicious monster. 

» 

The Hiera*kchy. . 

The Church holds actually the second civil rank iu the state and is 
under the governance of the P,/ira P/iuolt,/ia ony or high priest. But no 
priest can hold a lay appointment. 

• • (') Gajasiha (or Sinha) (*) Raj aha. 

* A sort of sylvan deity—half human, gigantic, and of mixed moral qualities. 
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The titles and designations of public officers are capriciously bestowed 
—1-ouijere not unaptly culls them cal opiums —but his description of them is 
unmethodised. The great stumbling block to those who travelled in his 
day was the necessity they fancied themselves to labor under of appreciat¬ 
ing the nature and merits of Asiatic institutions by the standard of those 
appertaining to European countries. * 

‘ The iutlucncc of the (‘) PJiv.ekhm or priesthood, opposed, it might be 
thought in some measure to the power of the king, is entirely dependent on 
public opinion. This expression may perhaps sound strange after the arbi¬ 
trary nature of the government has been so frequently insisted on—but it 
may be observed in explanation that here, where the pivot is religion, 
popular feeling may prove destructive as in several other despotisms of the 
individual ruler, without materially deranging the coercive system by which 
In' governs or the condition of the governed. 

The king, whether he be a hypocrite or a conscientious supporter of the 
hierarchy must, to save appearances, bow to it. Were it not that we must 
be aware how large a share ambition hail when creating such distinctions, 
we might be startled to find virtue, or at least its undetected semblance 
taking amidst a half polished people its proud stand above earthly dignities. 
The t P,hcekJm> claim superiority over the rest of mankind because 
they are the vicegerents of Ilomldjttt, and observe (if wo arc to believe 
them) two hundred and twenty-seven moral precepts (or (■) Svcnbt.') Tlio 
king's inferiority consists in bis only observing live on ordinary, and eight 
01 1 extraordinary occasions. These last arc facts, whether voluntary, or 
enjoined by the calendar. .The body of the laity arc nearly on a level with 
the king in these respects. . 

Thiku Ci.ass. 

The third class in the state comprehends the civil and military officers. 
Immediately below them is the body of the people; there being no distinct 


(’) JDhikhhu. 


0 Sila ■ 
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middle class. The consequence is that there is often but one step betwixt 
abject penury and the acme of exaltation ; and the grovelling slave of to-day 
spurns to-morrow the man who was but yesterday his equal. 

Offices arc hereditary—but not absolutely so. The holders receive 
small salaries—inadequate for their support, which are paid once in a year, 
although two periods of payment are enjoined in Jia/i writ. The king 
bestows on them slaves, goods, and land, and they make up for limited 
incomes by rapacity and venality, which it can hardly bo doubted arc con¬ 
nived at in the main, although an occasional example ostensibly on public 
grounds, but really to gratify private pique and the avarice of the court, 
may be? made. 

TJ to king addresses an officer by his title and not by his name; and to 
an untitled subject he calls out htr at nan— 1 ho you there," or he uses the 
second personal pronoun, iiipong, thou ! 

The following scale of ran*ks in Siam has been framed from their codes 
of civil and criminal law; and from various MSS. in the Thai language, 
received from natives of the capital. It is probably still imperfect —and 
I pretend not. to determine how far it?* operation may he really modified in 
practice. 

Next in personal and civil rank to the king is the Akkjtamahesitc, ( l ) 
or queen and the princes of the blood. , 

These last are, the Kho-an g lo-aug warn? ita, or lords of the interior 

division of the palace—amongst whom ought to be the Somrfct lfjtra 

Ca mi I ok l/too, or heir apparent. The last heir apparent was termed 
• • 

Chuait. Klirommncliel. 

The K,lio-uiig irmig kjtluiig, or lord of 1 be centre division—and K/io- 
an<r terns /mis. Lord of the rear division. The term Chddn includes all 
oilier scions of the royal slock. It must be discriminated from the word 
C'/idu —which is less dignified—and often means plain Sir. Amig is 


( l J P. Aggamahcsl. 
F 
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equivalent to Madam. Chdiiu TJiai , the Siamese people; and Chaau P,hnma, 
the Burmese, are familiar terms— Chaau Krommasac is a title sometimes 
given to a general. 

PM ralcsa moo-uug is a viceroy. When the Siamese conquer a 

country a dignitary of this class is appointed, either until the former prince 

is restored, or a new one installed. 

« 

Next are officers of the state who rank according to a scale of Nitil or 
fields. The real possession of landed property is not essential. They are a 
nominal aristocracy. The nan is sapda (‘) or mere formality. 

Rank. 1st. The highest rank—or of 10,000 Nad fields. Of this there 
are many officers—their titles differing greatly. The following are all 
Smndet Chau PJiraya , viz. • 

S. C. PJiraya Apjtai tjian . (") 

S. C. Pjhraya Wongsa sooree sak . ( n ) The “ /V/a Snrusak" ( 4 ) (of 
Kempfer) had direction of criminal courts aiid confiscations.” vol. 1, p. 20. 

S. C. P. Sooreeirong Montrce. ( ;> ) The minister for shipping and super¬ 
intendent of foreigners. 

C. P. PJionlathep. ('■) Collector general of the land tax and other 
assessment on fixed property. 

•C. P. Chetchamnouff pjiakdre. ( T ) 

2d. Chau PJiraya, 10,000 Nad 

The Yomuuiraat (") or chief criminal judge is a Chau PJiraya. But in 

one.of their law digests he is placed 3rd on a bench of judges which were 

assembled on a particular occasion. • 

• • 

The president of another bench which was assembled in the 1146th 
year of the Chooula Sakkarraal, tj) or Thai Esa, was Chau PJiraya, Phct 
PJiee Cliai. ( lu ) 


(') l\ Saddhti. ( 7 ) P. Abhnyadana. ( 3 ) P. Wangxasnrisakka. ( 4 ) P. Wejjatn - 
ra&ahha. (*) P. Suriyawaniamantini. ( fi ) P. Baladera'f () P. Chit chain aiiauatti. 
(•) P. Yamaraja. (») P. Chulla taka raja. ( l0 ) r P. W'jja ivijaya. 
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The governors of Mooung Ek, or provinces of the first rank, are 
termed Chau P,hraya —of these there are at least eleven, exclusive of that 
in which the capital is included, and as follow : 

1st .—Mooung PJira samoottjia P,/tra Kami, (*) which embraces dis¬ 
tricts in the vicinity of the embouchure of the Meuam. 

2d .—Mooung PJiitchabooree. (*) 

3d.-*- Ralph rce. 

4th.- Chant Jtaboon, ( 3 ) a flourishing province on the east const 

of the Gulf of Siam, abounding in pepper. 

5th.— Mooung Lo-ang Prabang —ranging along the northern frontier. 

Oth.- Nappjiabooree ( k )—(the nine gems.) 

7th.- PJicedieel. ( 5 ) 

Oth.- SokkatJiai> ( fi ) which once formed the capital as it is said. 

9tli.- KJioraat , or KJtoraatchasema ( 7 ;—literally “ the bearer 

the lion’s skin conics/' a fanciful appellation alluding to the imagined good 
fortune to be derived from the possession of a llatchasces skin. 

10th .—Ditto Campju'ng PJut. 

• . 

11 tli .—Ditto Nakltdn, See TJuunntasoakkuraat. ( 8 ) or lJgor. 

The proximity of this last province to Prince of Wales Island, has 
brought its Governor or Chau P,hraya sufficiently into notice. Nakhiin 
is the proper name of Ligor, and See (or Sri) T,hamuuisookharaal is a title 
he derives from the independent prince who governed the country at a 
remote date, and who was subdued by T,ha& Oothong, a King of Siam. 

In a letter to the Envoy* from the Penang Government in 1824, h'e 

• » 

styles himself PJird ndhofi Chau tjian Chan P\hraya See TJmmmasook- 
kurafeha—chatdee chooa Dcchochai nui tiai sooreeya tjieet—bddcc pjiaiya 
pjicercc kara kromma pjiaho Chan Phraya Nakhan see Thammarat an maha - 

O P. Samnddapakdra. ( e ) P. Wajjrapuri. f) P. Chandapunnd. ( 4 ) P. Nawapvri . 
( 5 ) P. Wijita. *(*) P. tiokaudaya. ( 7 ) P. Gordjasemd. ( s ) P. Angara siridhammdxoka rdjja 

+ The Writer of this Memoir. 
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prasoot . ( l ) The PJira who is exalted above “ the heads of others—the 
“ Chau PJiraya illustrious in rank, like the PJiraya, who founded the 
princedom of old, TJiaminasaokhu Raja (of Aieadecraat )—the descendant 
of supernal urally endowed ancestors, mighty as the sun—casting its rays 
beneath it—whose subjects at the sound of the great drum become walls 
44 of defence against enemies; the ruler, viz. the most illustrious Chan 
“ Phraya See Pham nia rat." • 

The PJiraya has two councillors who are appointed by the Court of 
Bankok—and there can be. little doubt that it looked formerly and may 
now look upon his province and the conquered Malayan states as the key 
lo territorial aggrandizement in a southern direction—and that he has 
every disposition to second its views. ' 

The f 9 hrayas of these Moouh<>' P. K. have-thc privilege, not granted to 
inferior governors, of using the KJilTm<r praloni, or great drum of ceremony, 
the lioubut and nagari of Hindoostau. It is kept generally in the tjieem 
praLom yarn, or apartment where the water horologe is regulated—and it is 
struck eight times in twenty-four hours- being the periods for the reliefs of 
watches. 

The Chan Phraya of Ligor was once a ma/iaf lek, or attendant, whose 

province it was to light the king's pipe. 11 is father was Pak, the famous 

Chinese usurper of the throne of Siam, and his mother was a Siamese. The 

latter after PJiraya. Pak was killed, >\as given in marriage by the new king 

to the then governor of Ligor, who married her. The present PJiraya was 

bbrn sooft after. • 1 

. • 

Other olliccrs of this* rank afe variously employed, and arc in high 
offices— 

Chau Phraya, Month iyau ban. 

C. V. Ra Montree. ( c ) 


(') P. Pin .... siri ilftamnnUoha rajajfitl .... Tvjnjayn .... .wriyadcsawrlsi .. 
v'lrajKtraUn-amabaha .... nugtou sot (l/iainmunija .• . . 4 nia/itipraseltlia. (*) 1*. liajuinant ini . 
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C. P. Ra-rong mooung, often bestowed on an officer of the crimi¬ 
nal bench. 

C. P. Phayatjtan, generally a treasurer. 

C. P. Knfrt/totnn, a chief officer of the war department. 

C. P. Sri Krailal, (*) a police superintendant. 

C. P. Wongsa sooreesah. 

C. P. Soorectrong , (*) premier. 

C. P. Rul P,hahdee, a financial officer, and head collector of 
revenues, assisted by a PJtra C/nd yot. (*) 

C. P. Ktm, seems to bo in the foreign office. 

C. P. Kamp,ltettg , superintendant of elephants, assisted by a P,kray a 
See Samp,hap. 

C. P. Sawn/, attends the hing pursuivant. 

C. P. A mat, (®) who seems to be of equal rank with the Scena and 
Montrcc . 

C. P. Chcclcham nong pjiakdee ak-RJia maha Seam cluing tcang 
mu hat lei', (") controller of llie pages. 

C. P. Song praseet , captain of the king's barges or rooa. 

C. P. TJtai mini, waits behind the king. 

C. P. Pun gam deen . * 

C. P. PJtra KJdang , chief minister for trade and foreign affairs, 
lie was lately a Portuguese or Native Portuguese, and styled himself in 
his correspondence—“ Chau PJiraya PJtra KJdang, primeiro ministro da 
cidade TJiepJia maha nakjion Scjulhiya." f 7 ) • 

Ill the law digest termed Koi pjira-ayahddn, he is only designated the 
PJiraya PJtra 1,1 a ng— - and is rated as 10th in the list of grandees who are 
therein stated to be directly or incidentally connected with the practical 

(•) P. Siifieldsa. # (*) P. Wanysasurasakka. (’) P. Suriyawanysa. ( 4 ) P. Pra jaya 

yasa. (’) P. Amachdia . ( h ) P. CltiUachaniana ivati ayyamahdscnd . ( 7 ) P. Dibbamahd 

nayara sridyoddhiyd . • • 
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administration of justice. These last are PJiraya mnlia Oopparaat chalice 
soorccwong pjiongsapjiakdee badeen than, ( J ) 


Chan P,liratfa Secnyalce Rachahjiroo , 
(") or spiritual guides. 

C. t P. Paroliila , or astrologers. 

C. P. Sooppjimvadec, Q) connected 
with the revenue department. 

C. P . See Jiarommuliong. (*) 

C. P. Woagsa. 

C. P. lioorcc/o/ijia oodom. ( 5 ) 

C . I 1 . P Jirammana the Bralunini- 
cal tribe. 

C. P. PJirooklJia chan KJihutg 
connected with the ecclesiasti¬ 
cal department. 

C. P. PJuuya PJira KJilang. 

C. P. Srcc r J\hammaraai . (°) 

C. P. Dec ho , ( 7 ) War department. 

C. P. Chalice Antal. 


C. jP. Tayamoochcct . 

C. P. TJiccpJieel raiana . 

C. P. Rocha Kosa . 

6'. i > . TJicchadec. 

C. P. PJiraya Appjiay j)Jieerec. ( ft ) 
6 T . P. PJirakrom pjiaho. 

To conclude, there are the — 
Phan PJiraya. Secna . 

C. / > . Fangdm deen . 

C. i\ Khan hap, superintends fo¬ 
reigners if natives of India. 

C. i 1 . ltdnbig san. 

C. P. Soorecn . 

C. P. Rayo . 

Officers to whom it were difficult to 
assign distinct places. 


All the Chan PJwayas at Court take precedence of those who are 
governors, or occupy other stations at a distance. 

The highest ministers of'the state are generally chosen from amongst 
the officers of these two classes. Four of the first class or Chau Phrayas 
would seem to be deemed enough to compose a privy council. 

3 diy. Phrayas of 3000 fields. 


( l ) P. niahdupardjajtUisiirhfatcangsawati ( s ) P. Rujagurit. ( :, j P. Subhuwati . 

( 4 ) P. Siri para mahatma, (') P. Purilokuttarama . (‘) P. Siri d/tumtna raja. ( 7 ) P. 

(*) P. Abhayabhcrt, 4 « 
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This title is somewhat indefinite, sinceit applies to individuals of widely 
different ranks. 

The king is simply PJiraya TJiai, the lord of the Thai race. 

PJiraya Ra-rong morning, is one of the inferior judges. 

PJiraya Malta Rac/iakjtroo Q) is recorded in digests to have presided 
over courts of justice, and his place there would seem to rank him as.a 
holder of 10,000 fields. His proper sphere would appear to he, that of chief 
spiritual guide to the king and privy councillor. 

PJiraya PJieec/mi no-reel ( c ) is an officer of the army, and PJira Decho 
is the title of a general. 

PJiraya Thai nam is a war minister, and if the king goes to battle 
he accompanies him. 

P. Checlnai rung, 

P. Rasong l Jiraam, (’) >war department. 

m * 

P. Ram ham hin<>' J 

P. Soorectrong mo nine, (‘) the prime minister’s coadjutor. 

P . Pnmvt . ( ) 

P. See PJiec,phal, ( r ) ) 

[' attached to the PJiraklang. 

P. Ralyai Icosa , ) 

V. Malta Oopparaaf chalice Soorectrong pjiongsa pjiakdee bdriccnl/idn. 

( 7 ) lie is viceroy during the king's absence from his capital.* 

It would seem that Siamese kings have rarely moved of late years fai 

from the city, being afraid of commotions. 

• • • 
• PJiraya Kalahon, a war minister. * 

P. See , Sarapjia. ( M ) 

P. Tiunangong. [The Malayan Tamm an gong is a police officer 
generally.] 


C) P. Mahalajaguru «. ( 3 ) P. Wijayanaresa. ( 1 ) P. Rdjasanggdma. (‘) P. Suri 

ya wangsamantini. ( 6 ) P. Pro settha. (°) P. Siriwipasta . ( 7 ) P. Mahdupardjajdtisu 
riyawangtawangsawalh (") P. Siirisaltha , 
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P. Ra pjmkdvc, (') in the revenue department. 

P. Chakkrftrft. ( 5 ) 

P. Pinn roopjuik , attached to the frontier duty posts. 
P. PJira Raam. [AY* Rama .] 


We have also the PJtraya Rachascc, the spotted lion, (apparently 
intended for the royal tiger.) 

P,hr ay a, Hong, (?) the goose, the ensign of Ava, hunza.' 

P,lira i/a is a title bestowed on governors of the Moo-vvg T,/w, or 
secondary class of provinces, such as Moo-ung choompjibn, and C/miya on 
the west coast of the gulf of Siam. Moo-ung me K, It tang, or the river of that 
name - Moo-vug PJivcrlmi (') Moo-vug Kanboorce, (?) north west of Bankok. 
- Moo-vug Sop,/mu, (") northward of it, and Rulicng, PJtntseeldok, and 
PJictclmhoorcc (?) — Daloovg on the peninsula -TJioong yai— and perhaps 
now, Kvihlah; although the son of the rajaofLigor, its chief, entitles himself 


P,hra PJtak deehareeruk. 

Tin' raja of Ligor, in an official letter addressed me while agent of the 
Prince of Wales Island (Government, at the breaking out of the Barman war, 
excuses certain palpable inconsistencies or duplicities in his conduct by 
avowing that he was fettered—for his phrase directly implies it—by certain 
officers -who had been appointed by the king of Siam to relieve him from 
some of his lolls of state. These were Phraya Soorvvsata, PJirnya P,liee 
c/miya song kjtraam R,boon vang (?) and others, amounting in all to forty-two 
persons. 

The Phraya Ruvim,ihot (?) is the title of the officer who is sent on em¬ 
bassies to first rale courts. 

The Phraya Ooppatjiot ( 10 ) is next in rank to him, and is also employed 
on such services. 


O P. Jiajabhatti. (*) P. Cliahha. (*) P. Hanysa. * (•) P. Wijaya. 

() P. K anna purl. (-) P. wanna. (’) P. Wejjapun. (“) P. Siirascnd, wijayu- 
sanyyama. (") P. Rdjadma. ('“) P. Vpaddste. , 
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P,hra or officers of 3000 Nilft. 

■ 

The word PJira is capable of very extensive application. In the first 
instance it was probably exclusively used when alluding to Booddlia —as 
it seems to be now in Burma: priests next assumed the title, and kings 
soon claimed equal riglit to it. Standing alone it means divine, or great, 
or dignified. A few examples will best shew its meaning when conjoined 
to other words. 

PJira C/iaau is Boodha —and PJira Prnbaat , his foot —PJira djiamma , 
the sacred text of the Bali —PJira Sang/ia, priests —PJira Ayakau unyiik&ra , 
a code of laws— PJirasat , the royal quarter, including palace and houses 
attached —PJira (*) Jiacharof , his carriage. The name of every member of 
the king’s person must have PJira prefixed, as S/ioocc , golden, is applied in 
Ava on like occasions. 

PJira C/iauthaii , (*) the king's elephants. They are magnificently housed 
and ceremoniously attended by lollicers appointed for the purpose ; being fas¬ 
tened with gold or silver chains, and eating out of receptacles composed of pre¬ 
cious metals. PJira ijicenangy chair of state, splendidly gilded and painted. 

The PJira k/troo pheeraam ( 3 ) is an officer who occasionally presides over 
a tribunal of justice—but when the PJiraya ma/ia ltachakjiroo (*) presides, 
he takes a station below him. # 

PJira see Mohosol Q) is a title appertaining either to the president or a 
member of a tribunal, according to its importance and dignity. In one 
assembled in 1788 he is ranked as fourth member. 

PJira krom pjiako is a sort of secretary of state. . 

• ... , 

PJira Salsadce ( n ) is the title given/to two law advisers—and to the 

keeper of the census of population. 

PJira Yokjcahat is a kind of attorney general and acts as a spy on a 
governor or other dignitary. 


Q) P. Rdjaratha. (*) P. Para vhhaddanta . (’) P. Para guru wirdma. 

( 4 ) P. Maharaja guru . Q P. JPara »iri muhosadha . (°) P. Para nasali. 
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PJiril RarhnnecJcoon, (') descendants of the former princes of Siam. 

Pyhra PJtoolt,hating (*) supreme judge in the ecclesiastical court. The 
supreme criminal court however take cognizance of crimes of magnitude 
committed by priests. This high priest delivers the offender to the 
P,hrttiju Sudd, who punishes him according to law. 

P,/ira Sadel-prasong , a judge whose province it is to settle all matters 
relating to the priesthood, and to adjust differences amongst.the members 
of that body. 

Pylira P,hc c/tai {') ftacha assists him. 

P,hra chniyct, (*) an assistant revenue collector. 

P,hra chai dook ( s ) is an officer under the Pyhra K,/thing. 

P,hra Inkmt vwn,theun. His name appears second in a list of members 

composing a civil court. 

P,hra K t hro vccchel. ( T ) (consultcr of the planetary aspects?) 

P,hra see wee rot. (") He is superintendent of the gaming farms. 

Pyhra Aphai imrce, (") superintends the fisheries, which bring about 
50,000 rupees to the treasury annually, if accounts of the natives may be 
credited. 

PJira pJteclee-nHgy maids of the nursery. Pyhrapaint. Prat pjiakdec. 

, PJira Py/wol is liooddha. 

Pyhra Salsa Ha, C°) the religion of liooddha . 

Pyhra San^hyhay ( ll ) the priesthood. 

PJnui Stray the mighty tiger. 

• Pyhra Ecu niakan t custqm-liousc officers. 

Pyhra Aluky librarian to the* king. 

Pyhra secsomhat (‘-) is an officer of the granaries. The Siamese, like the 
Burmans, keep depots of grain in various parts of the country to supply 

(') P. Para rujunikura. (*) P. Buddhaaangga . (’) P. Para loijuya. (*) P. Para 
jayesa , (') P. Prajayadukkha. (“) P. Praia/*k/ia muntiya. ^( 7 ) P. * Pra gaha teijeta. 

(") P. Parasiriwirocha. (0 P. Ab/tayawari. ( ,# ) P. Prasusand. ( n ) P. Pratangyha . 
00 P. Paratiruampatti. 
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extraordinary demands in war or famine. Hollow perforated bamboos are 
placed at intervals in a vertical position throughout the granaries to pre¬ 
vent the grain from heating. It is sold when about three years old, and 
its place supplied with fresh grain. 

P,hra Ratio , (') the great dragon. P,hra Chettee, (') a pagoda. 

Lo-angs oa Lo-ungs of 2000 Fields. 

Officers of this rank are very numerous—and to state them all would 
be tiresome, even if it were possible, with our present inforir/ation. 

The following have at different periods sat on the bench* of judges. 
Lo-ung i/aiiia pJiatckaatQ) — Lg. T,hep,ha Rachada(*)—Lg. TJiammasat^) 
— Lg. Rac/ta th,ada{?) — Lg. A it,hayuQ) — Lg. YaprakaaH?) — Lg.KJioon 
raal plumed chaif) — Lg. j}[aha TJicpsai ( l0 ) and Lg. Mu/ia Monlrec (“) are 
ministers respectively of the left and right hand. The Siamese, always, in 
conversation and in writing, place the least important object or subject first, 
and they are extremely fond of recapitulations. But they do not seem to 
cavil as the natives of Himlostan do about the rights supposed to belong 
to cither. Lo-ung Wang is a kind of governor of the palace. 

Lg. PJicng —Is a registrar and clerk to a court. lie reads the sen¬ 
tence of a judge. 

The following Lo-angs arc under the PJircca Kampjieng or governor 
of the Fort, Lo -ung-nttrered. ( 12 ) 

Lg. narcc del. ( u ) Lg. naree seel . ( 14 )' 

Lg. narcc sate. ( u ) Lg. song hat. ( l6 ) 

T\ie Lg. satral ( l7 ) and Lg. TJiangso are under the master attendant. 


* hot phra Ayakann Digest. 

O P* Para rahv. (’) P. Parachcti. (’) P. Yamapaltdsa . (<) P. Dcvarajata. 

0 P. Dhamma Savhcha. (") P. Rdjaddtd. f) P. Adayd. . ( H ) P. pakdm. 

0 Gunaratana wdnijyaya. ('") P. Mahddibbdsaya. (”) p. Mahdmantinl. 

O P. NarertUdhi. « ( u ) P. Naretya. (“) P. Narescttha ( u ) P. Nareiakka. 

C) P- Sam pat ii. ( ,7 ) P. Sucatthi. 
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Lg. cliamroon' sambal, (*) and JLg. soom chan p,Jtee-tnon ( ? ) arc assistants 
to tlic superintendent of gaming farms. The Lg. seena pjianeel ( s ) and Lg. 
chamnang p, ha/dee (*) are under the PJira Apjtai narie ( a ) or fisheries’ 
superintendent. The fisheries of the sea shores and rivers throughout the 
country, except near the city, arc farmed out. 

Junkccylon, when 1 was deputed on a mission and was there in 1824, 
was under a Lo-ung Ifamrong. 

Lo-ung Krai. Lg. Thep. (*) 

Lo-ung ma-ung, are officers, the exact duty of which have not hcen 
learned. 

The following are generally in the military department. 

Lo-ung PJicc chai scan. ( 7 ) Haamawoot , „(**) Saliva rooting dot, (°) 
IVeesel krasatlra , ( lu ) Song reeleha, ( ,l ) K/a p,honlarop , PJice renna 
lhep, ( 1C ) armour bearers. 

The next five may have offices; but their nature has not been dis¬ 
covered. Lo-ung llachreen , ( ,3 ^) Lg. del , ( u ) Lg. PJira row bdreerdk, ( J5 ) 
Lg. Secure, ( lft ) Lg. PJtee Chai. ( ,7 ) 

The Lo-ung ntaha nooppjia , ( 1B ) arc assistants to the elephant superin¬ 
tendents. 

Lo-ung k,h1ang,*\$ the king's warehouse-keeper. It ought to he a res¬ 
ponsible situation, and is no doubt one admitting of considerable peculation. 

The Lg. 7,/iepparaksa ( U) ) is keeper of the palace storehouses. 

Lo-ung Seeya p, ha/idee ( co ) is a spear bearer of his majesty, who has nine 
Mddns under him. Lg. Thangsoo, is in the Custom House office. Lg. 
Saicat attends the collection of shipping duties. 


f) P. SampaUi. ( 5 ) P. Sumachandawimala. f) P. Send partita. (’) P. Cha - 

manavatt. (’) P. Paraabhtiya nriru yana. (*’) P. Dcwa. ( 7 ) P. Wijayasend. 

(*) P. Rdmdvudha. (°) P. Sutlharavateja. ( ,p ) P. Wisesahhattiya. (") P. Rajja. 
(’ ■) P. Wircnadeva. (* ’) P. Rdjachaiana. (") P. Teja. ('*) P.r Praroinaiulrirarahkha. 
( ,6 ) P. Sent. ( ,7 ) Wijaya. ( ,h ) P. Mahdnubhdva . ( ,0 ) P. Dibbarahkhd. ( w ) P. Seyyat watft. 
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Lo-ung Ramdeclia (*) was one of three commissioners deputed by the 
P,hr ay a of Ligor to confer with the envoy from Penang, when he was sent 
into that country.* 

Lo-ung me chaau, is the chief housekeeper in the Palace. She is 
aided by Lg. Aya, Lg. Plat, and Lg. ltong. She likewise controls the 
P,hra P,hcc Lee-ung or female attendants, and the Me tiom or nurses. 

Siamese ladies of rank are very scrupulous in doing aught which nray 
tend to diminish their charms, and to attain this end sacrilioe the earliest 
maternal Directions and cares, children are often suckled for two and three 
years by nurses, and amongst the lower classes by mothers—and this last 
fact may accouut perhaps in some degree for the stationary nature of the 
population. 

The following Lo-ungs may be put down although their duties are not 

clearly defined. P,/iefr/talooscn, ( £ ) Lg. Sak, (’) Lg. Sect, ( 4 ) Lg. Scclhee 

___ « 

PJtrom , ( 5 ) L s- Prascct, ( 6 ) Lg+ JEenf,ha mat, ( 7 )/- ,g. P,hon , Lg. KJirang, 
Lg. Uet, Lg. Jlcctljian, Lg. Chai scorn. (“) 

Atck^kya or dkya is an honorary title which may be given to gover¬ 
nors of provinces and some courtiers. It seems to have fallen much into 
disuse. It is prefixed occasionally to the titles P,/tru Paint , PJtra Yokkabat 
or great law officer, PJira Satsadee or the keeper of the rolls, PJira Malta 
TJiui Loang Unhang.. 

KHOON. 

Respectively of 1(100—1400 —or 1200 fields. 

Th # c word Khoon means beneficent, humane, charitable, and is usecl in 
common speech by those who wish to be particularly respectful to a supe¬ 
rior, or to endear themselves to an individual. Thus Chuuk,hoon, “ your 
excellency,” Phdkjioon “ my worthy father,” &c. 


(') P. Ramateja. * (fn 1824.) 

« 

* (*) P. Wejjaluscna. ( s ) P. Sakha. ( 4 ) P. Settha. (') P. Siddhi Brahma. 

( r ) P, Pasettka . ( 7 ) P. Jndhajptadda. (") P. Jayascna. 
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In tlie law digests, officers holding the rank of KJioon are noticed as 
having on many occasions sat on benches in the lowest ranks of judges. 
On one occasion where a court was composed of nine judges, and which 
assembled in the Si tan Lo-nng (the supreme court house) there were five 
KJioon in this number. They ranked as under-- 

1st. KJioon Ital PJmneet C/uii.Q) 4th. K. Radio. Reel tjinnon. ( 4 ) 

• 2d. K. Ayaduik. (") 5th. K. TJieppa Aya. ( 5 ) 

3d. K. Lo-ang PJira Kraisce .(’) 

And in an inferior bench of four judges (the Koou or reporter not 
being reckoned) two were KJioon, viz. PJictdiunn tjnp and see Sangkoti. ( rt ) 
The third and last member of another court was KJioon see Itudmbal. 
( T ) It would appear from the digests that officers below this rank are not 
entitled to sit as judges. 

KJioon Aksan (")is an officer attached to the Raja of Ligor as a sort 
of secretary, lie was well known in Penang, as lie was long the confiden¬ 


tial political agent in commission with Noec nee-nm, of the Ligor Governor 

i 

or PJinn/a, in his communications with the British Government. 


KJioon pjicepjiat ph,ok,/ta ( 9 ) is an officer connected with the gaming 
fann. 


K/ioon nong is a general title equivalent to dignity. 

The governors of provinces give titles to their officers affecting the 
style of the court', but they arc looked down upon by those appointed by 
the king. 

thk moon*. 

* 

Of the rank of 1000 fields and down to 000 fields. 

A Moon if in the army commands a body of men. Officers from the 
rank of 200 fields upwards of 1000 are the champions of the country—they 


(’) P. Ratana panita. (’) P. Ann yd chakha, ( 3 ) P. Pratisinh cr. ( 4 ) P. Raj arid ,- 
dhinunn. (') P. DMannyd. (") P. Gvna, wijdnadcva , sirisankara . ( 7 f P. Gunasirir - 
djubhata . (") P. Guna akkhura . ( u ) P. Guna, wibhugahhoya . 
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are the m&ifn p, Ida an pjionla men. Wherever any great enterprize is to be 

undertaken the mddn must be engaged. 

They are tamers of elephants in times of peace, and are speeisd boxers, 

fencers, and swordsmen. When boxing they wrap cotton tape around 

their knuckles to preserve them—and not out of regard to the adversary, 

for the tape or string is soft inside and hard outside. All sorts of advantages 

are taken, as it is allowable to use the knees and feet. Three rounds only 

» 

are permitted. The victor receives a gift from the entertainer. 

They fence with sw'ord and shield, but the former is for the prevention 
of wounds, generally a wooden one. A band plays sprightly airs during the 
exhibition. Single stick is also a favorite game. 

They fence occasionally with a sword in each hand, that one in the 

left hand serving chiefly for defence. 

The sword is nearly off the same construction as the Burinan one. 

* 

Tlic handle is without a guard, and so long that it serves to fend 
oft* a blow. 

o 

The Cha-mddn wai narranat , has charge of the guards or pages—and 

under him are the C. 3ln. San rak, C. Mn. See sarapjict, and C. Mn. Samdd 

% 

cluii. 

The following bear spears when the king goes abroad in state, and are 
of higher rank than the Mddn . 

C. 31. Thevppjm raksa. (’) C. M. Radio han. (') 

C. 31. Chau i^hun. C. 31. Sa l,han montree. (*) 

C.+3T. Chau pjwsa. C. # 31. T,hecppjuisena. (f) 

C. 31. Rocha mat. ( c ) .* C. 31. Samoa pjieeman. ( r ) 

Men of these ranks arc sent as special messengers and agents to dis¬ 
tant provinces on affairs of consequence. 

(’) P. Dittbarakkhd. ( 3 ) P. Rnjamachvha . (’) P. Rdjahunta . (') P. C/thad - 

dantamantini. (') P. DibOasena . (°) P. Samowimala . 
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500 fields, and downwards to 200 fields. P,han TJianai, inferior officers. 
The PJuin in the army command 1000 men—they are addressed by 
their own named. 

TICK NAEE. 

Nai signifies " officers,” and is joined to other names and titles, therefore 
it i* difficult to assign to them here their proper place. A Jaecsecp is a com¬ 
mander of 10,v Nace race of 100, Naee pjtan of 1000. Mtiitn, commander 
of 10,000. 

The following seem to be of a rank varying from that of 200 fields to 10. 

Nace cluing wang, a court officer, ) ... 

. . ' . Tr i Their rank is superior to the 

attends m the palace. He commands \ 

. _ ^ . \ Naee although classed with them, 

the A nee wen and lyUiat wen . ; 

Naee ying. 

Naee yo-al. f , , . 

Petty officers of the palace. 

Nace ko-al. 

Naee knan . 

• The Chang wang has charge of the king's boats. The forecastle is 

« 

commanded by a PJuin hoa> the stem by a PJuin Thnai . Tin; rowers or 
Sccpjiaiy are seated on benches, their feet reaching the hold or lower deck. 
They sing the He roo-ft, or boat song, keeping time with their oars. 

Nace Samoa bunchi , head clerk of the palace. 

Nave saralyhecy master of the equipages. 

Nace S<meet — Nace Sane—Nace Yam, keepers of the horolggc and 
head watchmen. Tln?y also command the Maltat lek or pages. These 
last are sons of men in office, and are eligible like the pages of the Sultan 
of the Sublime Porte, when grown up, to high situations, as has been 
before observed in noticing the PJiraya 9 or Governor of Ligor 9 who was 
one. There are-four Naee Yams. 

The word Chau is a term also of very general application# It may be 
rendered by Sir, Mr. The word Nang is used when the person spoken to, 
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or of, is a female. It may be thus exemplified in conjunction. It 'will 
hence appear that the Siamese language does not contain any exclusively 
and distinctly feminine appellatives. They must place nang —lady— 
woman—before to distinguish the gender of a name. 

Chau or nang—Soon see. Chau or nang Thong. 

Ditto Ditto Boon maak. Ditto Ditto Nsoon. 

° • 

Ditto ’Ditto Boon k,hon. Ditto Ditto Naak. 

Ditto Ditto Noo. Ditto Ditto Keo. 

Ditto Ditto Chan. Ditto Ditto Do-ung. 

are all and each names of men and women in Siam. 

Chau Krom, an officer of rank next to the Palat Krom. 

Chau Mao-ung —a governor, ruler—but not in his own right. 

Chau Kh<f, your slave! 

Chau KJioon, my lord ! your excellency. 

Chau nooee, “ the young gentleman,” is the title given to the son of 
the P,hr ay a of Ligor, who visited me when envoy as before noticed from 
Penang. 

PJioravg , retired governors. 

TJiaaro yols-amonj.hi yecn , lady governess of the Palace. 

TJi&itu, doots-AtUl pjteeroniy (’) may be interpreted chief duenna; eunuchs 
are not here in fashion. , 

The duennas are very severely punished if they betray the trust repos¬ 
ed in them. 

, Tjtfidu Want chan wacha; ( 2 ) and TJiami TJicppahfdec wacha, ( s ) arc 
ladies of the queen’s bedchamber. Under them are the Chau and K,hon f 
the upper and under waiting women. The Ntutgsaau Chai are maid 
servants. 

(*) P. Thtivara, dysudivirama . (®) P. Thdvara, tcarachanda wacha. (') P. Tha vara , 

Jevapakatiwdcha . 


K 
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There are no men servants in the interior of the palace. 

The lady of the king’s wardrobe is TJiaau P,hoosa mala. (*) 

Male childrenare admitted to the palace. 

oaths. * 

The oath of fidelity which i8 administered to Siamese officers, whether 
civil or military, docs not differ materially from that administered to a wit¬ 
ness in a court of law. Both are little better than imprecations for evil of 
every description to happen to the perjured and the unfaithful public 
servant. 

The mode and terms in which evidence are sworn will be described 
under tbe head of oaths in my “ account of Straits cultivation and accom¬ 
panying notices.'’ It will only therefore be requisite to shew what addi¬ 
tions arc made in tendering the civil and military oath. 

Previous to its being administered, a large jar (k,han) full of holy water 
(mini p,her. p,hat sachha (') or mm Ongk,haan.) is placed before the party, 
waxen caudles and incense tapers duly lighted and placed in order, flowers 
of the lotus, and of other plants, arc also produced. 

The adjurcr (SaUhah-,hon) (’) comes forward accompanied by four 
PJtrmm (‘) or persons if possible of the brahminical tribe—certain war¬ 
like' weapons arc then dipped in the holy water,* and the person 
repeats the oath. It begins as before with I, his majesty’s devoted 
slave, &c. 

. “ l-, slave of PJira P,hoot I Me Chauu(Tlomld,hu properly, but here 

“’ meaning his majesty) cha rtip p,kra liurhap,hra than, (• i ) having accepted 


0 P. Tit a u nr a, Bhiisumald. ( J ) P. Wibluigasaclicha. (') P. Suddhdguna . 

( 4 ) P. Bruhmam, () P. Stir aid rdjapnt liana. 

* This form is practised by several Malayan tribes in tbe Malacca Peninsula . It was 
observed at Perak by the writer while on a mission there—and ha^ been described in the 
publication above alluded to. 
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“ the king’s gift do solicit that I may be permitted to take the binding oath 
“ of allegiance to his sacred majesty in presence of this holy water, and of 
“ the panoply of war, and further being conscious that I am acting in pre- 
“ sence of P,hra P,hoott,hee CTian or Boodd,ha, See. Sec. the words “ prove 
“ faithful to his majesty” stand in lieu of will speak the truth” as in the 
“ other oath. 

“ If I betray Barommachak* (') may his majesty’s weapons of war bo 
“ directed against my bosom—and may the lash of the skyf cut me in two, 
“ &c. &c. 

“ If I shall become a traitor to his majesty Chau k ,hau dcng, Lord of the 
“ red rice, or if I shall addict myself to peculation—or if when sent to a 
“"distant province I shall *bc guilty of oppressing his majesty’s subjects 
“ —or of levying unauthorized taxes for my own emolument—or if 
“ I shall accept of a bribe to deliver my opinion upon any matter at 
“ legal issue—or if 1 shall give a false report of the state of the depart- 
“ meat committed to my charge —whether civil or military as the case 
“ may be then may the spirits and Devottas of the country, &c. &c. 

“ and destroy me, See. kc. • 

“ If his sacred majesty should lake the field then if I shall prove 
“ a coward or a traitor to him, may the weapons of the enemy reach 

“ my heart, kc. , 

“ Should 1 act with pride and presumption—and ingratitude—and 
“ prove grinding towards the poor; or if 1 should lend my ear to or sanction 
“ any calials by which the safety of his majesty and his government can bef 
“ in the least degree affected and injured—Or if I should treacherously coun- 
“ teuanee the king's enemies, then let me suffer death accompanied by the 
“ severest tortures, &c. &c.” 


1 Tlio Poasessor of the Chakra. 


(') P. Paramachakha. 


t Lightening. 
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It is only the officers of the state who are obliged to take this oath. 
All below the rank of the lowest officer are exempted from it—on the sup¬ 
position perhaps that it would prove a weak barrier to the impulses of fear. 
They apply to the lower classes the argumentum ad hominem in a manner 
quite intelligible to them, and quite preservative of their fidelity. The 
inferior Siamese officers are undoubtedly good servants in so far as zeal to 
carry their master’s orders into effect can make them be So considered. 
But fear forms undoubtedly a large component part of this zeal—and as 
their families are generally in the power of government they are thereby 
restrained from negligence or treason. 

Province Wellesley; revised\ 

1st January, 1836. J 




NOTICES 

HN THE 

LIFE OF SHAKYA, 

• ITTTUrTtn VRAM THE 

TIBETAN AUTHORITIES. 

Bv M. ALEXANDER CSOMA KOROSI. 

Rinn/uitJHOARiAV nv tranhtlvania. 


The two principal works treating of the life of ShXkya, are the 
clihkr-rol-pu ” Sanscrit: . Lalitavist&ra ; and the * Mnon 

2>ar-Hbynwg-va The first is contained in the |», o 

2nd, and the latter in the Of or 26th volume of the M ,do class in the.B*##' 

• * 

hg*/ur. 

Many of the facts or anecdotes of the life of ShXkya, that occur i 

% 

these two works, have been also introduced in the Dulva class, especially i 
the tliirQ and fourth volumes. Passages from the same works are likewise 
to be found in several Shdslras relating tolhe life of ShXkya. 

According to the authority above cited, the principal acts in the life o 

• 4 

ShXkya are the following twelve; designated in Tibetan by the tern 

• Mdsad-pa-Hcfiu-gnyis, or “ the twelve acts (of ShXkya.”) 

I.—He descended from among the gods. 

II.—He entered iuto the womb. 

TTT _-TT#=» v(ia fiATO. 


1« 
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A 

' FV.-^He displayed all aorta of arts 

' was married, ofr enjoyed the pleasures of the conjugal dtate. 

VI*—He left his house and took the religious character. 

y 

. VII.—He performed penanceB. 

VIII.—He overcame the devil, or god of pleasures, (Kdma Diva.) 

IX.—He arrived at supreme perfection, or became Buddha . 

X.—He turned the wheel of the law or published his doctrine; 

XI.—He was .delivered from pain, or died. 

' XII.—His relics were deposited. 

1 The notices will be made according to these twelve heads, thus : 

I .—He descended from among the gods. 

Before his last incarnation, ShXkya resided for a long time in Gahlan 

(S. Tushita , one of the heavens 4 of the gods),, whither he had ascended 

• 

through his*former moral merits, especially through his having been accom¬ 
plished in the six transcendental virtues; viz. charity, morality, patience, 
&c., when Kashyapa, his predecessor, was about to leave Galdan , and to 
descend to be incarnated for the purpose of becoming a Buddha, ShXkya 
was at that time a Bodhisatwa of the tenth degree of perfection. He was 
chosen by Kashyapa for his Vicegerent in Tushita , to be the instructor 
of ithe gods, and was also inaugurated by him with his own diadem. As 
a Bodhisatwa under the name of “ Dam-pa-tog-dkar" he 

remained afterwards in Tushita for a long period, or till the time, when 
mep lived only one hundred years. At a certain occasion, when the gods 
in Tushita were exhibiting, all sorts of musical entertainments,* out pf 

9 

respect for him, he was exhorted*by the Buddhas of all the corners of the 
world, to descend from Tushita , and to endeavour to become a Buddha. 

He acquainted the gods with his intention respecting his descent into 
Jambu dwipa. They, knowing that there were at that time many atheis¬ 
tical teachers, 4 ' endeavoured to' divert him from his purpose: but in 

t 

—--- — — ----—-- 1 -—---— 

* See No. 1, of the Extract* in the Appendix, Vulva 3rd Vol. leaf 410—478; and 4tli 
Vol. leaf 1—100. 
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He. assured themthat he should overcome them alJ^thlat his‘doctrine 
f would be ee te jhlia h ^ add Aoariak in Jambu dwipa. Aftd ie.|«o0ininended 

, * •_ t i ” , . , , . 1 » 

. to the gods, that whoever among them might wish to. tasteof.the food of 

immortality, he should be incarnated among men, in the same division of 

the earth. , < : ■ • !.'■ >■: ;' 

The gods in'JTiMAi/a, after having agreed on Bodhisatwa's descend, 

consulted about where he should be incarnated, :in what country, nation 

and family. .They all agreed that it should be in pentrat or Gangetic 
* * '/ • ® 

India. But with respect to the tribe and. family theywiffered among them- 
selves. Some proposing one, some another from the ruling tribes orfomily 
in central India; but some objection was started to each of them. The 
ruling tribes or families enumerated by them, were residing, at that time, in 
Ujjayani, HastinApura (the Pdndava raqe$) Matliurd , Vaishali or Praydga 


*» 

(the Lichabyis,*) in Kaushambhi, Rdjagriha; Shravasti, in Kosala; ‘ and- 

the Badsa Raja ,f Not being able to agree among themselves, they 

ask Bodhisatwa himself (ShAkya) where he would be incarnated. He 

tells them in the house of Shuuhodana (Tib. Zas-gtsang ) a king of the 

Sh&kya race, residing at Capilavastu ; on account of the purity and celebrity 

of his family, he being a descendant of the ancient universal monarchs. 

Before leaving Tushita, he appoints Maitbeya (Tib. vplg. 

Ckam-ba ) to be his Vicegerent ( sku-tshab , in the same manner, as. he 

himself had been appointed by Kashyapa. Maitbeya is still residing there, 

and he is the saint who first will become a Buddha hereafter. 

* # * 

II.•—He entered into the womb, or was incapiated. •. • 

There was a consultation again among the gods in what form Bodhi- 
satwa should enter into the womb or body of the woman whom he had 
chosen to become his mother. A young elephant with six adorned trunks, 
such as has been judged proper in bralimanical works, was preferred. He 
therefore, leaving Tmhila, descends, and, in. the form of an elephant, 


• See No; a. 


t See No. 9. 
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yj 

enters by the right side, into the womb or cavity of thebody ofJi^yA DevI* 
(Tib. iMmo-agyu-phrul-md) the wife of Shudhodan,. She, <ngrer felt 
such a pleasure as at that moment. Next morning she tells the king the 
dream she had respecting that elephant. The Brahmans and the interpret* 
ers of dreams being called by the king, they propound , that,the queen shall 
be delivered of a son, 'who will become either an universal -monarch or a 
Buddha. The king greatly rejoicing upon hearing these predictions, 
orders alms to be distributed, and offerings or sacrifices to be made to 
the gods for the safety and happy delivery of Maya Davf, and for the pros: 
perity. of the child that was to be born: and he himself is very solicitous 
to do every thing according to her pleasure. The gods render her every 

service, and all nature is favourably disposed on account of Bodhuativa, 

> • 

or the incarnated saint. 4 - 

* 

III.r— lie was horn. 

Maya Devft was delivered of Bodhisatwa or the child, on the fifteenth 
day of the 4th moon of the Wood-Rat year; when she was in the garden 
or' grove Lumbini whither she had gone with great procession for her 
recreation. The child (ShXkya) cpme out by her right side, she being 
in a standing postufe, and holding fast the branch of a tree, Indra, and 
other gods, assisted her. Soon after his birth, ShXkya walked seven paces 
towards each of the. four cardinal points, and uttered the name of each of 
them, telling what he was about to do with respect to them. Several mi¬ 
racles happened at his birth: for instance the whole world was illuminated 
with great light or brightness; the earth quaked, or trembled several times; 
the blind saw, &c. &c. \ . 

9 0 

There were born at the same time with ShXkya, J the sons of four 
kings in central or Gangetic India. At R&jagriha in Magadha; at Shra- 
vasti in Kosala; at KausAambhi, and at Ujjayani (as Vimbabara or Shbenika, 
Pbasenajit, &c. &c.) 


* See No. 4. 


f See No, 6, 


l See No. 6. 
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-i’w 1 tik^iife, at Captlavasiu, there'weft bdrtf df the J&Ae(%4 trlWfito) malt? 
>, and 500 female children; 1 500 Aale and 500 tenale’servaats; 500 young 
elcpKant8„500y oung boreesor colt*, 500 treastfrftalso opened; all the wishes 
of Sbodbodana being thus fulfilled, he gate to hS sod tbenUme ‘oPBiddhhr- 
tha or “ SarvaSiddhdrtha” (Tib. Don-grub or Don-thcms-clidd-gnth^a.)P- 
'Seyen' days after the birth of SbJkya, his mdtherdieS, and is bortf 
again among the gods, in the Trtya-sfmwfa (53) t$hven.( ■•“ftviy* 
i: ' Frim Luntbini ShXkya is‘carried with great solemnity to Capildmtu, 


is taken to the temple of a particular god of the Shakyas* to salute him ; 
but it is the god himself who shows reverence to him. * Hence, one-of the 

i 

many names of Shaky a, is Divata Dba, Tib. Lfoii Lb; 'god of gods; 

1 

He is entrusted to Gautam^ (his aunt), who, together with 32 nurses, takes 
care of him. On a certain occasion it Vas found that the strength of 
ShXkya, (when yet a child) equalled that of a thousand elephants. •' • ' 

The Brahmans and other diviners observing the characteristic signs on 
the body of Shaky a, foretell that he shall become an universal monarch,’ 
if he remains at home; or a Buddha, if he leaves his house and assumes the 
religious character. , ' *’• 

An Hermit or Sage, called Nag-po (or according to others Nyon-mongs- 
med) admonished by the great illumination of the world, together with his 
nephew Mis-byin (S. Narada) goes to CapHavastu, to t salute the new 
born child. He has a long conversation with Shudhodana, and foretells 
to him that his son shall not become an universal monarch (Chakravarti) 
as < some*have foretold of him, but a Buddha., He laments that being toe 
old, he cannot reach the time, in which.*he shall teach his doctrine. He 
recommends to Nabaoa to become his disciple. 

1Y.—He displayed dll sorts of arts. 

a * 

On a lucky or auspicious day, (according to the observations of the 

/ , 

Astrologers) Shudhodana intending to send his son (SiTakya)J onto a 


* See No. 7. 


} See No, 8. 


X See Not 0. 
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school to learn his letter*, Ordered the clty to be cleansed' endfdecorated; 

■offering! or sacrifices to-be made tothe gods, and abnsto bedktfributed. 

. But, when broaght to the school-master, he shews that, without; jfaing inV 

strutted, he knows every kind of letter shown by the school-master*:, . And 

he himself enumerates 64 different alphabets (among which are mentioned 

those of Yavima and Hutta also; but they are mostly fanciful names) and 
0 

shews their figures. The Master is astonished at his wisdom, and utters 
several slokas expressive of his praise. Likewise, in Arithmetic and Astro¬ 
nomy, he is more expert than ail others. He is acquainted :with the art 
of subduing, or breakiug in, an elephant, and with all the 64 mechanical arts, 
with military weapons and machines. He excels all other young Shaky as 
in the gymnastic exercises; as, in wrestling, leaping, swimming, archery, 
throwing the discus, &c. He clears the roads 4rom an immense tree that 
had fallen down. 


» \was married or enjoyed tlte pleasures of the conjugal state. ' 

• Afterwards, when grown, up, Shakya, being desired by his father 
W marry, expresses in writing the requisite qualities of a woman, whom he 
would be willing to take for his wife,, if there be found apy such. The King 
orders his Ministers to seek for such a damsel. They find oue (S. Gopa ; 
TiJ>. Sa-htsho^ma) the daughter of Shakya pb-cron-chan, but he declines 
to give hisdaughter except the youngPrince be acquainted with the practice 
of every mechanical art. Shakya* therefore exhibits his skill in all sorts of 
mechanical arts, and by this means he obtains GopX, who is described as 
the model of prudent and virtuous women. He marries afterwards 1 ' Yasho- 

dharX (Tib- Grads-JETosin-ma)*. and another of the name of - Ri-lags- 

< 

5kyes (Deer-born.) The two first are much celebrated. But it seems 
that frequently both the names are attributed to the same person. By 
‘ YashodharX, ShXkya had one son named Rahula (Tib. 5qra-Gcbah- 
JTdbin.) ■ 




m 


jT i*mNAi#Ho*mEs. 


M ^Wlefl kis house and took tie YtMgious character. 


. i ShJxVa is st&tedto hare pissed 29 yean in the court .of Shfohodana 
his father, enjoyingduringltbat time - aU -worldly pleasures> 'Afterwards 
the following circumstancesdetermine him to take-the wUgiona.eh&Eacter- 


»*>■ 


} *■ Riding in a carriage to the grove for his recreation. he ohservesatdif- 


ferent occasibns^-aa old-man a sick person v-*a corpse, and lastly a man 
in a religions*garb.^ He talks with, his groom about those persons, and 


turns back &teach occasion, and gives' himself to meditation, on old-age, 
sickness, death, and on the religious state. ■ He visits a village of the 
agriculturists, observes their wretched condition,' meditates in the shade 
of a Jamba tree. That shade out of respect for him, ceases to change with 

I 

the progress of the sun. * On his way home, many hoarded treasures 
open and offers themselves to him. He rejects them. 

Notwithstanding all the vigilance of his father and of his relations to 
prevent him from leaving the 'court, (since according to the predictions 
regarding him they hope, that he shall become an universal monarch) he 
finds means for leaving the royal residence. At midnight mounting his 
horse called the “ Praiseworthy” (Tib. Jlsnags-\dan) he rides for six miles; 
then, dismounting, he sends back, by the servant, the horse and all the orna¬ 
ments he had: and directs him to tell his father and his relations not to be 
grieved on his departure; for when he shall have found the supreme 
wisdom lie will return and console them. Upon the servant’s return there 
was great lamentation in the court of Shddhodana. 

With his own sword Sh4kya cuts off th$ hair of his head; he then 
changes his fine linen clothes for a common garment‘of a dark-red colour, 
presented by Indra in disguise of a hunter. He commences his peregrination, 
and successively goes to Rdjagriha in Magadha. The King VimbasAra or 

• 4 

Subenika (in Tib. Ozugs^hcm-enying-po)^ having seen him from his 
palace is much pleased with his manners. Afterwards being informed of 
him by his ddmestfcs, visits him » has a long conversation with him, and 
offers him means for living according ,to his pleasure. He will not . 



. ; • :• ;; ... 

ft& g bpt of aftfr* thing. * On the 4c 

^Ihe i&h&tyu fab©; that ifthabit -CapilavaHuHVi Kos^'-'^&id-b^S^di tfie 
Bhagirathi river, in the vicinity of the Himalaya. ‘ ‘He 1 is of ihe'lfoyal 
family, the son^ of SriobHOoXNA' (Tib: Zas Gltang) atiil that he has 
renounced the worldsand now seeks only to find the supreme wisdom.• 

• VII. — He performed his penances, mortifyinghis ' ihdy or '■ livikg a 
rigorous ascetic life. »»V ■&- ti \*s •• •*n>V j. ;- H >•**$. 

v. - 5 Leaving 'R&jagriha he visits ’ afterwards' several 'St the heWinfi HViS* 
in the hills. • In a short time he becomes acquainted with all th^ir ^factiiiie 
and principles. He is not satisfied with thefm. - He tells thefiii' that 'they 
are mistaken in supposing such practices to be the means of emancipation. 
Afterwards, he goes to the bank of the Ndiranjdka river,* 'and during the 
course of six years performs his : penances, subjecting ’himself to great 
austerities and privatmn of food* and giving liimself to coliiiriual medita¬ 
tion. Three characteristic'signs formerly* unknown, now appear bn his 
body. Perceiving afterwards «privation of foodf to be dangerous to his 
mental faculties, he is resolved to make' use of necessary food' for his sus- 

a 

tenance. He bathes or washes himself in the Nairanjitnti river. On the 
bank a branch of the'^fiyuna tree; bows down to help him out ’of the river. 
He, refreshes himself with a refined 1 milk-soup presented to' him by' two 
maids.} His five attendants desert him now,§ sayifig among themselves-^ 
M such a glutton and such a loose man as Gautama is nOw; never can arrive 
“ at the supreme wisdom” (or never can become a Buddha.) They go to 

a 

Vdranasi, and te a grove near that city, continue to live an ascetic Sife. - J' 3 

• , 
j ■ VIII .— He overcame the devitor the god of pleasures (Kama Beta.)' '' > 

After having bathed in the Nairanjdna river,'and refreshed himself 

with food, ShIkya recovers his strength, and'purposes'tovfeit the h'oly spot 

(called ; in Sanscrit Bodhimanda; Tib.', Chang-chub' 's hying-po, *6t' Sans. 

Vajrdsana Tib. Dorjed&n) the place where now Ga&a is. 1 He" therefore' 


* See No. 11. • 


t 8to No. T8. 
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§ Seo-No*. 14. 




k. U earned 

meditgtiqp,*Tercome^e#„ ghosts of. ti^-deyil, ortrwaphf oreraUthe 

•. 

>,.. IX —perfection t*, become Buddha. . 
BeQaioiog'6^«d,in i ius meditation at kat.be arrirea at<4ha supreme 
or baJtiocoipwe Buddha., After diftviqg arrived at the supreme per¬ 
fection, tiie tgodf from the several hehvenst successively present him their 
offerings, adore him, and appropriate verses sing praises to him, concerning 
his excellent qualities,, mid his .great acts in overcoming the devil. For 
seven weeks he remains at Gaya, and perfected is for his greatypurpose. 

Gaoon and Yang-po, two merchants, entertain him with a dinner, and 
hear his instruction. They are so firm in their faith thattbey are said by 
Shakya to become Bodhisatwat. The four great kings of the (fabulous) 
Rirab (3 r Meru) offer him each a begging plate. He, being soraevhat ill- 
disposed, the devil advises him to die; but, being presented by Indba with 
a fruit of the Jamba tree, he recovers. He is defended by the NAgas 
against the injuries of bad weather with their expanded or hooded necks.' 

X. — He turned the wheel of the law, or published his doctrine. 

After having found the supreme wisdom, ShIkya, thinking that men 
cannot understand his profound doctrine, refuses to instruct them exqept 
he be solicited by'BsAHHA, and other gods to do so. They appear; 
and on their request he commences to teach his doctrine.1 He reflects 
to whom he should first communicate his principles. Several of them whom 
he judged fit to understand him, are dead. Hq proceeds to VarAnasij—flra 
persons, formerly, his attendants, being now convinced of his having found 
the supreme wisdom, pay homage to him and become his disciples. Their 
names, Sanscrit and Tibetan, are as Mows:— 

l.—A jvyana kondinya: Kun-thes-kondiffya. 2.—Asvajit : r Ta-thui. 

* 

3^—PAsaWA: r Langs-pa. 4.—MahA hAma : Ming -eh' hen. 6.—Bhadrika : 


See No. 16. 
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os v#e ttotnmtomuma. 


130^^ ifr8'itAk\A instructs thtem in 'Mi *doctri»#:^ « Mt 

excellent truths, as theynre styled (Tib. HpkagsinM-&4***/*&t1&:% 

I ♦ • » 

1.—There is sorrow or misery in life. 

■*£**■■ 9.—It will bo So with every'bittfe.' J 

3. —But it may be stopped. " ' '*• 

4. —The way or mode of making anehd to all miseries;’ ; 

Five other persons likewise become his disciples! as also-many offtefs 
follow him. On -his way to RAjagriha, at once 0O persons take' thO’Veligi- 
ous Character, and follow him. The King of Magadha, VimBAsXra (Tib: 
Gyugs~chan-mying-po) invites him to Rdjagrihaj and offers him a Vthard 
(Tib. Gtsug lag-k'hang) called after the name of a bird, Kaltmtakek 
Shariputra and Mongalyana, (afterwards styled a part of his principal 
disciples enter into his religious order. KXtyXyana becomes his diseipld, 
and is sent afterwards by ShXrya to C^oyana to convert the kingand his 
people. He there meets with great success 1 . ■ 1 v 

A rich householder (Tib, K’ftyim B dag) at Sh'avasti in Kosala, 
having adopted Buddhism, makes a religious establishment with several 
large buildings, in a grove called the Prince’s grove (S. Jetavanam; Tib. 
rgyal-hu-rgyal-byed-leyi-ts'kal) He invites thither Shaky a, 1 and offers him 
ant( his disciples the buildings for their residence. ShXkya passes 23 yean: 
there and the greatest part of the Sutras was delivered or propounded by 
him at this place, or as generally is stated, at Shravasti (Tib. -Mayen yod.) 

Phasenajit (Tib. Gsal-rgyat) the King of Kosala, residing at Skra- 
insti, adopts Buddhism. There are several stories of him, both in the 
Dulva and the Do class. s • •. • ! 

SauDHODANA.thefather of ShXkya, successively sends eight messengers 
to invite him to Capilavastu. They all remain with Shakya and’ take the 

religious character. At last he sends Charka, ode of his Ministers.: He 

> . 

also takes the religious character, but he returns and brings intelligence to 


• See No. 10. t Seo^No. 20. 





■ 4fcr*»g *^^ 

, the :.N&9gn4tok ooftiwfeff^l^ -tig. hfthaiU. 

ftew Qopitamstn.•" ■ •.c*;v,^< ! \ ..'(iir-vV^t': *o\v'flflKjji.*<*r->C'v ■ • 

• » « r ' * 1 % * » • ' 

V AAer a*i absent* of *&’ yjars Shawy* visas his ; fatten *S«VflmL ;mira- 
cles tire displayed on tb^occasion of the meetmgof^ the 

sen, • r There are told several stories of how the Shakyaa adopted the 

how,they, mostiy»took the religious characters;' * 

, *, 

, ^^9oth>io/the, .pwhw, and in the Doclass, there are maAy stories con*- 
ceming Sni&v a’s peregrination; . and bow several individuals either.^singly 
or, in conypay turn Buddhists : but, it &eem& many of the stories, are 

a 

fanciful. The scene of the principal transactions in the life of S^akya^ ib 
generally, in Central or Qangetic India* or the countries from, Mathura, 
Ujjayam, Vaisliali or Pray&ga (Allahabad) down to Kdma Rupa, in Assam; 
and from thfi Vindhya mountains to Capilavastu in Rohilkhand. 

The two Kings of Panchola, on the Northern and Southern, side of. the 
Ganges, are reconciled by ShAkya, and are stated to have adopted Buddhism. 
The King of the Northern Panchola becomes an Arhan, and that of Southern 
Panchola is foretold by Shaky a to become a Bodhisatwa of the first rank: 

On a certain occasion Salim sends the half of his sitting couch or 
pillow to Hodsrung-chhcn-po (S. Mahakashyapa) one of his principal 
disciples, to sit on with him, by which act he tacitly appoints him his .suc¬ 
cessor, as an Hierarch after his death. 

. -XI.— He um delivered from pain or he died .. 

The death of ShAkya, as generally stated in the Tibetan books, hap- 

■ 

pened in Assam, near the City of Kusha (Tib. Sa-chdn or Sachok) or C&ma 
Rupa, undera pairof S&ltrees. 

\,:i This event is told at large, in the 8th (or JSfya) volume of . the 
Ho clans in the Kahgyur. An also, in two other volumes following the 


* See No, 21, 
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Do ,,class, titled 'MaMparinirvanam (Tib. Y(mg$isu^Wuya*nan-t<uj-)ildos- 
ppt-ch'kep-po) the “ great final deliver auccfrom pain.” \ 

All animal beings, admonished by p. mighty voice of the approaching 
death of ShAkya, haste to present him their last offerings, to ask him about, 

• * i 

the doubts they had on some articles of his doctrine, and to hear his 
instructions thereupon. The substance of bis doctrine is repeated in theeo 
volumes, with respect to some metaphysical subtleties. There are many 
discussions ofi the nature or essence and the qualities of Talhagata or 
Buddha (God), as also on that of the human soul. On the state of being 
under bondage and liberated. On the means of obtaining finaj^emancipa* 
tion. On the.six transcendental virtues, especially on charity. On casual 
concatenation, and on several other articles. • 

Previous to his death, ShAkya tells how anciently the universal 
monarchs were used to be burnt, and orders his disciples to do the same 
with his body. Accordingly, after having washed the corpse several times 
with all sorts of scented or perfumed water, they put it into an iron chest, 
till' it with sweet scented seed-oil, and keep it so for seven days, then taking 
out the body, they envelope it first with soft cotton, and wrap it up after¬ 
wards in several (five hundred) whole pieces of cotton cloth; then they 
replace the body again in the chest, fill it with sweet scented seed-oil, 

% 

and after having kept so for seven days, they burn it with sandal and other 
precious sweet-scented woods. 

XII.— llis relics were deposited. 

9 

„ The corpse being burnt ip the above manner, they gather together the 
ashes. There are found 8 measures (of Vr6 or Sans. Drona) of them. They 
are put in 8 urns. These 8 precious vessels being placed upon 8 richly 
adorned stately scats or thrones, sacrifices and adorations are offered up 
to them during several days, after which they are deposited in a magnificent 
pyramidical building (8. Chaitya; Tib. McA’ hod-vten; vulg. Chorten) in 
the City of Kusha or Kama Rupa. 



fjmM the TlBfeTANAr TB 0 E1TIES. 




Thd prihcefciti eenffal India, among «fiom Sh’Ak ya had lived, hearing 
of his death, and being desirofts of obtaining his Holy lilies, some of 
them go themselves, others send their men to take a portion of them. The 
people of Kusha permit them to visit the Chaitya, and to pay their 
respects to the holy relics, but they refuse to give them any share of those 
remains.* ' ' ' . 


'■* After tho death of SiiAkya his doctrine was first compiled by his 
principal disciples: ’ KAshyapa (Tib. Ifdd-sriing) who succeeded him in the 
Hierarchy, compiled the Prajny&piramitd class (Tib. Slier-chin) or the 
metaphysical works; Ananda (Tib. Kun-gdvo) the Sutras, or the Do class. 
And ITpAli, (Tib. Nye-var-khor) the Virnya or Duha. These compila¬ 
tions were called Tripitakdh (Tib. S de-nod-sum; the three vessels or reposi¬ 
tories.) And also Prabacfuiua (Tib. Lung-rap) chief precept. All these 
works are now too voluminous. The extent and contents of them show 
evidently that they are the works of several successive ages although they 
arc referred all to SiiAkya. One hundred /and ten years after the first 
compilation, there was made a second in the time of Asoka, a celebrated 
King, who resided at Palaitputra. A third compilation was made again 
in (he time of Kantshka, a celebrated King in the North of India, after 
there had been elapsed more thnn four hundred years from the death, of 
Shakya. The Buddhists were divided about that time into, 18 sects, under 
four principal divisions, as followers of Shakya’s 4 disciples, viz. Haiiula, 
Upau, Kashyapa, and KAtyAyana. 


The* Sanscrit and Tibetan Names of the Masters, Divisions, and 

* • 

Sub-divisions extracted from the Vocabulary, in the Slan-gyur, arc as 
follows, Vid. *t^, «ir 


* It is somewhere stated in the Tib. books that these relics were divided and deposited nt 
eight different plqpcs, bat 1 cannot cite the vol. in which it is stated. See note on the Death of 

t ft 

SlinKYA. 


O 
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MASTERS. 

‘ DIVISIONS. 

SUB-DIVISIONS. 


Rahula, or 

1. Ary a Sarodstitd - 

a. 

M&lasartdstivdddh. 

Tib. Gzhi thams-cknd - 

Tib. Syra-GcAa»~ 

ddh. 



ynd-par-smra-vahi-sdt. 

lids in. 

Tib. II phags-pa- 

b. 

Kdshyapriyuh. 

llod-srungs-pahi-sdt . . 


t hams-chad-yod - 

c. 

Mahisdsakdh. 

Sa-ston-ndd. 


par-smra-va. 

d. 

D henna guptdh . 

Ch’hos-srung-edt. 



e. 

Bahushrvtiydh. 

Mang-du-thos-pahi-*di . 



f. 

Tamrashdliyak. 

Gos-dfnar-sdt. 



S- 

Vibhdjya Vddindh. 

linam-par-phyc-stc - 





ttnra-vahi-adc. 

IJ Pali, or 

2. Ary a Sammafiyuh. 

a. 

Kanrnkullak&h. 

Sar- Wgrags-kyi-zdO. 

Tib. Ny&-var-llkhor. 

II phags-pa-kvn- 

b. 

Avantakdh. 

Srung-va-pahi-sdt. 


gyis-Bhur-va. 

c. 

Yatsiputriydh . 

G nas-ma-buh i-a dr. 

KAsiiyapa, or 

3. Malta Sanyhikah. 

a. 

Purva Saildh. 

Shdr-gyi-ri-vahi-sdc. 

Tib. tlod-srung • 

Dge-Udun-phal- 

b. 

Avar a Saildh. 

Nub-kyi-ri-vah i-sde. 


ch,hen-pa. 

c. 

Ucmavahdh. 

Gangs-ri-pahi-sde. 



d. 

Lokoltala Vudinah. 

Hjig-rtcn-Hdas- 





smrahi-sdv . 



c. 

Prajnydpti Vddindh . 

Btags^par^smra-vahi-sdc 

KatyXyana, or 

4. Arya Sthdvirdh . 

a. 

Maha Vihara Vapi- 

G tsug-lag-khang.ch 'hen 

Tib. Kdtyah-bu. 


i 

nah . 

G nas-sde. 


II phags- pa- G nas 

b. 

Jeia Vaniydh . 

ligyal-bycd-ts’hal Gwa»- 





pahi-sde. 


Br tan-pa. 

c. 

A h hay a giri vdsindh. 

11 j igs-mcd-ri*Gnas-sdt. 


NOTES AND REFERENCES. 

Note 1 .—Atheistical teachers .—This name 3’lf *1^**3$ or in Sanscrit Tirthika , 

by the Tibetians, it applied to the Hindna in general. At the first beginning of Buddhism in 
Central India, it was applied to those Sophistical teachers that opposed Buddhism. There are 
mentioned six principal teachers of them, in the Sanscrit and Tibetan Vocabulary; viz. 

1 . —Puma Kdshyapa. QV $5* 8^ 

2 . —Maskari Goshdliputra. 
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3 .—Sanjayi Vairakiputra. f 

A.~Ajita Kishakambalak. 

5 .—Akuda Katyayana. *PftQ*S f W^ 

6 .—Ntrgrant ha Jnydt&i* ^SxW^wi'S 

Their gross atheistical principles or tenets (according to the representations of the Buddhists) 
may be seen in the first volume of the Dulvtt class of the Kah-gyur, from leaf 33-40, told by 
themselves, on the request of Shariputra and Monoolyana (afterwards Suakya’s tyo 
principal disciples.) 

In general, according to the Kah-gyier and Stan-gynr and all Tibetan authorities, among the 
several Uindu systems the Tirthikas are those that are most extravagant in their tenets and 
practices, and that have been always the greatest antagonists of the Buddhists . 

The above mentioned six teachers resided mostly at Rajagriha and Shrdvasti. They had 
frequent contests with the disciple* of Gautama, by whom, at last, they wore entirely defeated 
at Shrdvasti , and afterwards they dispersed in the Mountains near the Himalaya. 

They were surpassed by Gautama, especially in the performance of miracles. 

2. Vidiha or Bidiha , tall body, or one with .a tall body, is a family 

name ; as also, it is the name of the fabulous great continent to the East from the Rirap or 
Mcru. Lus-p'hags-rigs, signifies one of the Videha trib/ or family. 

Mote 2.—The name of Litsabyi or Lichacyi, is applied to a race or tribo of men, 

whoso principal city is stated to have been at Vahhdli Praydga, or the modern 

Allahabad. They are frequently mentioned in the Ka-gyur and Stan-gyur, and are described 
as rich and very splendid in their equipage and furniture. 

Tibetan writers derive their first king Nya-khri-tsan-po, (about 250 

years before Jesus Christ) from the Litsabyis ; stating that there have been three kinds or tribes 

of the Shdkya ; as 1 . Shdkya Ckhcn-po , 2. Shdkya Litsabyi , and 3. Shaky a Rikhrot-pa (living 

in the mountains); and that Nyakhri-tsanpo was of the Shdkya Litsabyi tribe, who, being expelled 

took refuge in Tibet. .» 

% 

Note 3.—The name and residence of this prince are thus expressed. U dayana V Acs A rdja, 
the son of Shatanika at Kaushambi . 

Note 4.—I do not find any mention in the Tibetan books made of Mdya Dtoi’s virginity, 
upon which the Mongol accounts lay so much stress. 

Note 6.—ShAky a’s birth day is differently stated in different authors. The birth day of 
the Shing-byi on Wood-rat year, is tho 58th year* of the Cycle of sixty years. The Mouton 
terrestre , or Sa-lug , is the 63d of ditto. The Dragon tie feu , or Mt-bruk t is tho 50th of ditto. 
Tho Fer-singc, Chaks-sprv , is the 54th year of tho Cycle of 60 years. 
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This last is sometfmrs followed in Tibet. I have not met with the two others. But I 
think authors winy be found to whom they may be referred. 

Note 0.—The names of the four princes, &c. are: 

^ >/ 

1. ViMRAbAKA or Suren ik a, the ton of Maha Padma King of Mugadha, at 

Rajarjriha. 

*>. Phases A jit, the son of Aranf.mi, King of Kosala, at Shrarasti. 

;j. ITdayana Vaosa raja, the son of Shatanika, at A 'authamhi. 

• 

4. Pkatyota, the soil of Anan panemi, King of UjayinS 1 

Sola 7.—The diiinity Lha of the Shakyus. It was an idol representing a divinity 

of the Yuksha kind, *1 and was kept in a Temple. The m do, kh, leaf t)4, states that 

tlio inanimate images of several gods, as of Gui.ano, Skkmchf.t, Lusnam, DavaNyima, 
if,NAM-Tilob-isu, Injmia, Hiiahma, JiCjTEn Skyong, as soon as Bodhisalu-a (Suakya) put 
the sole of his right foot into the Temple, stood up and prostrated themselves at his feet. 


Note ft.— fjAHTAMf was of the Gautama tribe —ail amt, of Suakya. 

Sole i>_litai precise age is not stated ; it is said only, that when he grew up he was sent 

into the school to learn his letters. And that there was celebrated n great festival on that day, 

• r\ .\ 

the whole city being cleansed and decorated, &c. The teacher’s name is thus expressed : ’ 

V/ %/ f\ t\ ^ 

dies ptVnjian kundie she-vycn, teacher of children, friend of all. 

' The superior education of a courtezan in India, as in Greece, is marked by her being 
• >/ 

versed in the Shastras.f I* leaf 107 the tuxt is thus : 

•• AVIio, like a liarlot, is wise in under- 


t?tauding the rites of the Scriptures.” 

Note 10. —It is stated iu general terms that Shakya excelled all others in the letters and 
mechanical arts, lie had shown his skill in arithmetic, and his knowledge of several kinds 
of letters. But it was especially in the athletic exercises that lie surpassed all other young 
men -of the Shakya nice, at Capita— especially in archery, and in throwing tyo discus. 
If is frequently mentioned, # that, in* all these exhibitions Devapatta was one of Shakya’s 
rivals, and that he looked on him with great indignation and hatred, on account of his superior 
talents. But there is no mention made of any rivalship with respect to the damsels whom 
Suakya had married. 


* rho pods 111 Tushita, when seeking for a pure tribe for the birth-place of SiUKYA,an<J finding fault with 
cdch enumerated tribe or family, objected against the Pandava race that they have lifonght grea^confusion into their 
family Ascent, by calling Yhuhiitihka, Dhennaputra; Hiuma, Vayapotra itfajowA, Cndraputra; and xNakula apd 
bAiuiifrvA , the Aswinis. 

|* See the paper on the requisite qualities of the woman whoop Suakya was willing to marry— printed in the 
Juuru. Aa. Sue, Yol. Ill. pugo 67 . 
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Note 11.—The Nairanjana river must have been not far from Gaya/since it is stated that 
Bodhisatwa (Shakya) went on foot to that river, and being much pleased with the situation 

of an inhabited place or village, called , (abounding in tanks or ponds) haring a 

turfy or grassy ground, and many shady or bushy trees, he remained there for six years* 
devoted entirely to meditation, and using very little food. 

Note 12.—Some Tibetan writers say that his five first disciples were sent to Shakya from 

Capita , by his father and grandfather (on the mother’s side) to attend on him. But in tthe 

kha vol. of the Dd class of the Ka*ggur, leaf 100, it is stated that ho had found them at 

v ' 

Rrjagriha , as tho disciples of a certain teacher v. lak-*hot) whom he had visited, to 

learn his metaphysical theory. Shaky a having perceived in a short time his whole system, 
these five persons, admiring liis great talents, and supposing that ho would soon arrive at the 
supreme perfection, and that they would have then an opportunity to be instructed by him, 
when lie left Rajagriha to live an ascetic life, accompanied him, and remained afterwards with 
him, until ho gave up his abstinence from food. 

1 We 13 .—Shakya's mortifications differed from those of other penitents, in as much 
as others mortified only their bodies, by subjecting themselves to soveral sorts of rigid practices, 
without exercising their understanding. Shaky a abstained from food, and exposed himself to the 
vicissitudes of weather in order that he might keep in si Ejection his body duriug the exercise 

of his mental faculties in his meditations. (*fyi* leaf 194.) Shaky A declares to the Gelongs K 
out of his own experience, that the mortifying of one’s body, as some ascetics do, is not the 
right way to obtain thereby perfection oi emancipation. Rut that it is only by tho right 
application of one’s understanding to meditation and reflection, that one may be freed fjom ’ 
the sorrows of birth, sickness, *old age and death in a future life. 

Note 14.—-These maidens are differently spoken of in different places.' In one place it is 
said that they were the daughters of a headman of the village in the vicinity of which 
{Shakya lived. In another place it is said that he was presented with a refined and honeyed 

milk soup by a maiden of that village, and that her name was tf 4WT JJN “ Well-born.” 

There are mentioned ten other maidens .of the J neighbourhood, who visited frequently 

Shaky A, and prepared his.victuals after he has commenced to take food regularly. 

v 

Note 15.—With respect to Shakya’s temptations by tho Devil: *fVf* leaf 192-104: 
Shaky a tells to his Gelongg that, during the six years of his ascetic life, he was continually 

9 

followed by tho Devil or Satan (S. Mara, Tib. *15^ Duff, or Ktina , the god of pleasures. 

He is called also the lord of death; and his host the troops of the 

lord of death) who sought every opportunity of seducing him, but that he never could succeed; 
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although he used a very sweet language, and employed every means to persuade him to enjoy 
woildly pleasures, mid tu renounce his abstinence, siuco it is difficult to subdue entirely one’s 
mind or passions. Satan thus said to him: “ give alms, offer sacrifices of burnt offerings; 
hy these means jou shall acquire great moral merits. But to what purpose is abstinence ?’ 

Uodhisuhra (JSiiakv A) said 1o him : “ X must soon triumph over thee Satan : thy first troop 
is wish or desire;—the second is displeasure the third is formed of hunger and thirst;—in the 
fourth stand passions or lust;—in the fifth d illness and sleep;—in the sixth fear or dread;—the 
seventh is thy scruple or doubtthe eighth arc auger and hypocrisy. Those that seek only 
for profit or gahi, for praise (bestowed in verse), honour, (ill got) renown: men praising 
themselves, blaming others. These are the troops (hat boloug to the army of the black Devil.’’ 

Ho said farther hi the Devil: “To such Priests aud Brahmans, who have subdued their 
passions, who possess self-presence, who apply well their understanding, aud do every tiling 
conscientiously, vvliat canst thou do f Ill-minded !’’ 

Alter having said thus, the De\il vanished much dejcctffJ, on account of his ill success. 

0 

But Bodhisahra (Shakya’s) final victory over the Devil (or the troops of liama Vera) 

A 

was under the lioly tree ( ChaugrhuhMug; jicus [adieu) silting on the spot 

n • / 

of the essence of holy wisdom ( Chaugvhvb say hippo, called also Tmjedau 

i *£'iq^ Sans. Vajrdsaau, tho diamond seat,) at or in the neighbourhood of the modern 
Ciiya, in south Jlehar. 

Siiakya after having recovered his strength, leaving the Xairanjana river, visited that 
spot with the intention to become Buddha, as his predecessors had done. No sat down there 
under tho holy tree, or a seat of grass, with the resolution or vow, not to rise from that *vni, 
till 4 iio had found tho supremo wisdom. The Devil seeing, that, should lie become Buddha , 
all animal beings instructed by liim, will grow judicious and wise, and then they will not obey 
his comuiaudx or orders, endeavours by all means to thwart his object. But all his efforts are 
in vain. Bodhisulwn cannot be overpowered— Shaky A, after being victonous over all the 
/vssaults of tho Devil, passes through several degrees of deep meditation and ecstas^s, and at 
last, about day break, arrives at the supreme wisdom (in the ttfilli jear of bis ago.) * 

i 

lu the 21st chapter of the “ Gya-chvr-rofpa, 9 ’ Sans. “ La/ita Vistula, 9 ' there is a long 


description, both in prose and verse, how the Devil (.$. Mara , Tib. dut, or the Ishrara 

of the Cdmadhatu) was informed of Bodliisalwa's approaching exaltation. Of his (the Devil’s) 
thirty-two inauspicious dreams—of hi* hosts—of the monstrous aud horrible forms of the fighting 
angels —of the several kinds of their weapons—of the manner of their fighting—of the deser¬ 
tion of Kama by several gods—of the dissensions of his sons—of th<^ two parlies : tho white 
and the black, standing on the right and left sides of Kama. Those of the first party under 
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KArttkbya, their leader, stand for Bodhisaitra , and endeavour to dissuade their father(or Kama) 
from attacking that saint, since he cannot bo overpowered. These on the left side remain 
with Kama, and exhort him to fight, since it is impossible not to conquer with such troops. 
On both sides, there aro uttered, alternately, by different individuals, many ingenious 
verses:— Kama being defeated with all his troops, sends his daughters to endeavour, by their 
charms and female craft, to seduce Bodhisahca. Hut all is vain. 

Hymns or Praises of Tathdgatu (Shakya) arc uttered by the gods of several heavens 
successively, congucncing with the gods of the highest h**a\en, down to the gods that dwell 
on the surface of the earth. 

leaf Soil. The gods of (tho pure or holy mansion) after having 

circumambulated Tathagata, sitting at Bodhimdnda , (the holy essence) aud having caused a 
shower of di\ine sandal powder, thus praised him, in verso. 

“ There has arisen the Illuminator of the World—The World’s Protector—the Maker of 
light, who ghes eyes to the world that has grown blind, to cast away tbe burdens of sin. Thou 
hast been victorious in the battle. Thy intention is accomplished by thy moral excellence. 
All thy \irtucs arc perfect. Thou shalt now satisfy men with good things. 

“ Uuulama is without sin. IJo is«out of the mire. 11c stands on dry ground, llo will 
■?u\ i* other animal beings also that are earned oil* by the ipiglity stream. 

** (ireat ficnius! thou ait eminent; in all the three worlds there is none like thee, .To 
this world sleeping lor a long time, immei&cd in thick darkness, cau&u thou tho light o r 
understanding to arise. 

“ The lning world has long been suffering tlm disease of eorruption. I’lie priuco of phy¬ 
sicians is come to cure them of all their diseases. Protector of the world ! lly thy appearance, 
all the mansions ot distress shall be made empty. Henceforth, both gods and men shall enjoy 
happiness. Nouo of tlio*e who camo to see thcc, the chief and iho best of men, shall for a 
thousand ages (Ka I pas) go to liell (or see tho gface of damnation.) They who, hearing thy 
.instruction grow wNe and sound, shall not bo afraid at the destruction of the body. They 

i •• 

liming cut oil tho bonds of distress, and being entirely freed from all further mcumbrauce, 
shall liud the fruit of the greatest virtue (or enjoy tho greatest happiness.) These aro 
the persons on whom alms may bo bestowed, and that may receive them, (ireat shall be 
the reward of such alms—they shall contribute to their (tho offerers) final deliverance 
from pain.” 

Lcaf2G0. Shakya addressing the priests, says : belongs! 

The gods fr jiu the^ Nvjsang heaven, after having thus praised Tathdgala, 

0 

saluted him, by putting their hands together, and then sat aside. 



wo gwi irow ^..fluwwir u B j wofiop,- oaa lUNf 

j Hf^lDg pf^DtW t^eir several offering tndhaving their. circumambulated. Tathdgata, Unis 

>y : r« '<yi; ^ •” *■'•' • 

hi: toe thee* Oh Muni l.yrhote mind.Uprofound^wboteinitmeticm is rerr elf m- 

•• j* . • 1 t ' * * » 

^og.‘ Thou *rt th©-prince of Munis. Thy in*truetion is tweet (or pleasing) like the melody 
*' of the daughter ojf Brahma. Thou hast found the highest degree of perfection. Thou art the 
most.Holy. iTbou art our shelter* our refuge and our aid. Thou, with storing kindness,, 

V w 1 v ■ * 'u* % . w * V ' • 

I , ^ 1 I 1 ^ 1 1 

are .the Profcjclor of* the world. Thou art the best physician that takest ^swqy. every pain and 
ourasUll diseases. Thou art the maker of light. Lord! do thou assuage the afflictions of 

. both gods and men, by pouring on them a shower of the food of immortality. Thou art i'mmov- 

, - *> , ' * * 

able* firm* .fixed like Wrap, ( Men, or OlympukJ or the sceptre in -the hand of Tndra. Thou 
art constant in thy vow, or resolution. Thou/ possessing all good • qualities are like the 
‘ H$9P» dffO. dec. » 

3. Leaf 260-,‘ Then came the gods from the Heaven of Brahma, 

and said—* 

*■ 

u To thee, whose virtue is immaculate, whose understanding is clear and brilliant, who 

bast all the 32 saered characteristic signs; who possesuest a good memory, discerning under- 

§ « 

Standing, and foreknowledge, and wlu> art indefatigable; reverence he to thee, we adore theo 
falling down with our heads at thy feel. 

t “ To thee who art clean or pure from the taints of Bin, who art immaculate, spotless; 
who art celebrated in all the three worlds ? who hast found the three kinds of science, who 

givest an eye to know the three degrees of true emancipation; reverence be to thee. 

# 

To thee, who with & tranquil mind, clearest up the troubles of evil times, .who instructest 
* . 
with a loving kindness all moving beings in their destination, reverence be to th«e^ 

11 Muni 1 whose heart is at rest, who delightest much in explaining every doubt; who has.t 

undergone rigorous 'suffering on account of gloving beings, thy intention is pure, thy practices 

art peridot. Teacher of the four Truths! Rajoiccr iu emancipation! who, being liberated, 

desirest to set free others also; reverenoe be to thee. « 

« « 

“ The powerful and industrious Kdma ( S. Mara) coming to thee, when thou over- 

comesthim by thy understanding, diligence, and mildness, thou hast found at that time the 

* » * 

supreme standard of immortality. • Reverence be. to thee who hast overcome the host of deceit.’, 

4 g( Leaf 261, Then oame the white party from among the. 

•cap of Kama, or, the good angels that favqurcd Bodhis&twa (Shakya) and said— • 

• v'q hJigbtyQno I who hy thy great power, without moving tbys^lf or standing up, and 
w^thou^^u/uttefing a single word, bast defeated in a.moment our strong, Agree and dreadfu|. 


from';tbWS* (S. A6U~,*ra,) Ht?*n, and iM 
offerings, and: having their, circumambulated. Tathdqata, thus 


, i r 
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host, O most perfect Muni! to whom all tlie three worlds pay homage with sacrifices; 
reverence be to tliee. 

“ The innumerable troops of Kama, that surrounded the Chang~chah thing (Jtcut lntlicu) 
the prince of all trees, were unable to disturb thee—(or not could remove thee.) 

“ Now, sitting under this tree, after having auAcred innumerable hardships thou appearest 
this-day most beautiful. 

Since during the course of thy Chdng-chab life (holy life) thou hast parted from thy 
dearest wife, chil^, servants; as also thy gardens, towns, countries, kingdoms, lliy head, eyes, 
tongue, feet, Ac. to-day thou appearest most beautiful. * 

44 Thou hast now obtained thy wish, as thou hast desired to become a Buddha , that thou 
inightest save, in a vessel of true religion (or faith) those that have been cariicd oil into the 
ocean of distress. Thy wish is fulfilled. Now they will be saved by thee. 

" Chief of men ! • Giver of eyes to the world ! We all rejoice in thy moral merits and 
final happiness, and pray that we Rurselves, after being accomplished in perfection, such as all 
the Buildhas ha\c praised, and hating triumphed over the hosts of desire, may arrive at 
omniscience and final beatitude. 

5. Leaf 202. Then came Ibe god#of and said : 

“Thy instruction is without fault. It is exempt frpm all confusion. It is free from the 
principles of darkness ami contains the precepts of immortality. Jt is worthy to bo reverenoed 
both in beaten and on earth. Ilctemivc he. to thee possessed of such a brilliant discriminating* 
understanding. Do thou make glad both gods ami men by thy delightful instruction. Thou 
art the patron, the refuge, the shelter of all moving beings, Ac. cVc.” 

' C. Leaf 202, Then came those of Kujtprul and said : ' 

41 llating put oil* the three kinds of spots or impurities, thou becamest ,an excellent light 

of religion. Those that delighted to walk in a wrong wuy, thou madest enter into the true 
path of immortality. Sacrificial oficrings are made to thee bolh by gods and men. Thou # art 
a wise curcr of diseases. Thou art the giver of immortal l^ippiness. Thy wisdom is wonder* 
ful * We, bowing down with our heads, do adore tbeiv*’ 

7. Leaf 2(53. Then came the gods of (S. Tushitd,) and said : 

“ When thou wast in Tushild (G'dldan) thou hadst then fully instructed the gods in many 
moral virtues. All thy precepts are there still in continual use. We cannot be satisfied with 
looking on tlieo, not with harkening to thy instruction. Ocean of good qualities! Light of 
the world ! We bow down with our heads and hearts before thee. At thy descent from 

Ciilddn, all the disagreeable places of future birth wero cleared up by thee. At the time 

• ' 

when tliou couicdst to sit under this hciy tree (Jicus 1/tdica) the afilictious of all moving 
Icings wcio assuaged. Since thy wishes have been fulfilled, having found the supremo 
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perfection (as tbou • soughtest for) and having defeated Kdma also, ran now lliy 
religious course, turn the wheel of the Law. There arc many who wish to hear thy moral in¬ 
struction. Many thousands of animal beings are waiting hero. Wc beg, therefore, that thou 
will be pleased to run thy religious race, and to instruct them at large, and to deliver them 
out of the orb ot transmigrations, £c. A*c. 


8. “ Leaf 201. Then came the gods of Tap-prat, and said : 

“ There is none like thee, in morality, meditation, and wisdom ; where is then thy superior ? 
To thee, O Tathdf/ala! who art wise in the means of piety and emancipation, bo reverence. 

r 

Wc bow down with our heads attliy feel. 

“ We have seen the great preparations made by the god of the holy tree—such sacrificial 
offerings, made by thn gods and men, belong only to thee (there is none other worthy of them.) 
'limit art not disappointed in baling taken the religious character, and in having lived a rigid 
life ; since, liming overcome the deceitful troops (of hdma) thou hast found the supreme per- 

A 

lection. Thou hast shed light on the ten corners of the world. Thou hast enlightened, with the 
lamp of understanding, all tlio three worlds. Thou art become a dispeller of darkness. To thee, 
who givesl to man an eye like that of the supreme intelligence, no praise can he sufficiently 
said, even through the course of a whole Kalpa. OceSn of perfections! Taffim/ata ! the most 
celebrated in the world ! We prostrate ourselves with our heads at thy feel; we adore thee.” 

• f). Then came I N dha with the other gods of the Tiaifastrinsha licmcn, and said : 

“ Muni! who art undisturbed, spotless, who reinainest always in a graceful silting pos¬ 
ture like tlio mountain Wrap (S. Merit ,—or Olympus.) Who art renowned in the ten corners of 
the world, ou account of thy shining wisdom and brilliant moral merits; reference be to thee. 

mi Muni! tliou hadstoffered in old times, pure sacrifices to many hundred Buddhas; by the 
merits of those oiferyvgs thou hceamedst victorious over the hosts of Kdma, at the toot of the 
Holy 'free. Thou art the source of morality, of law, of ineditatiou, of ingenuity, and the 
standard ot wisdom. Thou art the ovcrcomer of old age and ut death. Thou art the true 
physician, the giver of eyes to the w^orld. Muni! thou hast put away the three bhmishes or 
spots. Thy senses are quiet, thy mind is^t rest. 

“ Suak\ a! the chief of men ! the spiritual king of all walking beings (men)! We repair 
to thee for protection (or wc take refuge with llieo ) By thy diligent application thou hast 
acquired the luliuito good practices of the eminent saints (Bod/tisaftras) thou liadsl flic powers 
of wisdom, method, affection, and prosperity, at thy first becoming a Bodhisaiva; now' silting 
at Bodhimdnda (Holy essence, or the essence of wisdom) thy ten powers are complete. 

“ The gods were in much fear and anxiety, seeing the infinite ho^ls that Were surrounding 
thee, say ing among thenisclves: will not that prince of the priests, who is sitting at Bodhimdnda 

) be overpowered? 
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“ Thou hast not been afraid of thoso evil spirits—thou wast not even moved. By knocking 
with thy band upon a heavy load, they were ail afraid, and thou becameat victorious over all tho 
hosts of Kama . As the former Jtudhas had found the supreme perfection (on this holy spot) 
by sitting on their thrones (lion-chair) thou having followed their examples, hast equalled them 
both in mind and spirit, thou hast acquired omniscience by thyself. Therefore, thou art tho 
holy, tho self-produced of tho world, the ground on which all moving beings may rest 
their prosperity (or moral merits.) Ac. Ac. 

10. Leaf 205. Then camo the four great kings (gods residing on tho 

four sides of the Summi nr Wrap) and said : * 

“ Thy instruction is agreeable; thy voice is pleasing—thy mind being very placid, is clear 
like the moon. Thou hast a cheerful countenance. Prince of Munis ! thatmakest us glad; we 
adore thee. 

“ When thou dost speak, tho melody of thy voice surpasses all those of both gods and men. 

All the distresses, caused by lust, passion, and ignorance, are assuaged by thy words. They 

produce in all animal beings tho purest joy. All they, that hearken to thy instruction, will bo 

liberated. Thou dost not disdain the ignorant. Thou never wast proud with flic superiority 

of thy wisdom. Neither art thou puD'cil* up (in prosperity) nor dejected (in adversity.) As 

the /{imp arose from among the waters, so thou art cniiyeiit Irom among men.” 

i 

11. Leaf 2(i(!. Then camo tho gods of tho enlightened void space above, or atmosphere, 

and said: 

“ We conic to sec thee, 0 Mac Muni ! after ha\ing observed carefully tho practices of 
moving beings. Pure animal being ! when wo look on thy behaviour, it is only thou (from 
among all) whom wc find with an undisturbed mind, Ac. Ac.” • 

12. Leaf 2(>7. Then came the gods residing on the surface of the earth, 
aud said : 

“ Thou having enlightened every atom in tho universe, all the three thousand worlds 

became a iSmpIc of sacrifice for thee, how much more so thine own person !” • 

** • 

“ We take up tho wliolo body of water below, moving beings on the surface of the earth, 

all earths in tho three thousand worlds, wc offer them all to thee, and beg thee to use them 
accoiding to thy pleasure : and we wish that at every place where thou sillest, walkcst, or liest, 
or the spiritual sons of Gautama, tho Suyata (thy spiritual sons) shall preach the Law, all 
the hearers and believers of the word, on account of our moral merits, may find the supreme per¬ 
fection or beatitude.” 

(Note ; of some of the hymns or praises under the aboro 12 heads, a part only has been 

translated; and the specification of the several offerings presented to Tatliayata bv each class 

* ® 

of gods at their arrival, has been left out.) 
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Note 17.—-The substance of Brahma's address is : P Leaf 2B4. ” It is unbecoming to 
liim (SiiakyA) to remain so indifferent after haring acquired such great perfection and 
wisdom. There arc many in the world who both desire to learn and can understand 
his doctrine. Braiima, therefore, with Indra and several other gods, keg him that 
he will plcaso to teach his doctriuo (or that he will beat the drum, blow the shell or 
trumpet, and kindle or light the lamp of religion, and cause to fall a shower of religious 
instruction.) And that he will please to savo or deliver men out of the ocean of transmigration, 
to cure their moral diseases, to assuage their alllictions, to bring into the right way those that are 
gone astray, aud fc> open the door of emancipation (or linal liberation from bodily existence.) 

Note IB.— The Mongols say ho ascended a throne at Varanasi. There are at Varanasi 
(according to the dreams of llio Buddhists) one thousand (spiritual) thrones (Scngehi-khri , 
lion-ehuir) for tho 1,000 Buddhas id (his happy age (S. Bhadra Cal pa) four of whom have 
appeared, and the rest are to come hereafter. Siiakya alter becoming Buddha, when first 
visited Varanasi, paid respect to the thrones of his three predecessors by circumambulating each 
of them, and then he sat down on the fourth throne. 

These 1,000 Buddhas arc described in the lirst volume of the Do class of tho Kagyur, 
to which beg to refer. Some wealthy Tibctians delight to keep tho images of these 1,000 
Buddhas, made of silver or other mclal, and to pay respect to them. 

Note IS).—With respect to flic foul truths little further explanation is afforded.—Ignorance 
is the source of almost o\ery real or fancied misery ; and right knowledge of the nature ot Hungs, 
is the true way to emancipation ; therefore, .they, who desire to be freed from the miseries of 
future transmigrations, must acquire true knowledge of the nature of di\ine and human things. 

Note 20.— Shaky A bad accepted the Viluu (in the Kulantuha %ro\c, near Jidjagr ilia) olfered 
him by VimbasaUA ; where lie passed afterwurds several years, aud many of bis lectures were 
deli\ered in that Vihar (or llcluir.) There was, likewise, another place near Rdjagriha, called 
in Sanscrit the Griddhraknta par rata, where ho gave several lectures, especially on the 
Vi djnupardin ita • 

* Note 21.—Tho principal female* persons of the religious order established by Shakya, 
were: Gautaini (bis aunt) Yashodhard , Ghpd, and Cfpalacarnnd (his wives.) 

Lkcuin (Lhas-byin ; Sans. Dcvadalta) aud Siiakya (or Siddhartha) were the 

ions of two brothers. This of (lie eldest, that of the youngest. Each had one brother. Lech IN 
had A'nanda (in Tib. Kunydvo) Siiakya had Nan da (Tib. Gdvo). 

In the Dulca, ami iti several Sutras, Devadatta is represented always as inimical to 
Siiakya. lie slew with his fis»t an elephant sent by the Lichacyics of VaishaU as a present to 
Shakya, when ho was yet at Capita . lie hired some persons to destroy Shakya by burling 
ou him a large stone, lie caused many times dissensiqus among his disciples. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE DEATH OF SHAKYA. 

Translated from the Jhttva, p. 77.—Q5<3j-q ^ 

As soon os.3angs.cyas Chomdandas (<V=;N , S'VH*»»'W’Q<>'V Sangs-r^yas B chom- 
dan-hdus. S. liiuhllut ffluigavdn) was delivered from pain (was dead) this f(reat earth shook, 
ignis fatuus also foil, the corners of the world also were burning (with meteors), and from the 
enlightened void space above (from the air or heaven) there was also heard a sound of drums 
made by the gods. 

At that time the life possessing IIot-s rung cii'iiev-po ( to*fie'* 

(lamj-\(1an-pn-hotl-srung-rfi hen-po> S. Ayusmdn Malid Nashya jut) being at Hdjagriha, in a residence 
in the grove called after the Nalantaka bird, was awakened by that earthquake, and reflecting on 
what it would signify, he perceived that Chomdandas had been entirely delivered from pain* 
Ami knowing the nature of things, he said : “This is the case with every compound thing.” 

He, reflecting within himself, that the king of Magadha /*C g*V r S 5J Wa.?kve's-/),oha; S.Ajdta 
shatru ; the sen of attv’QqBWtf, Lus-//,p'»iA(is-MA, his mother) not being yet well grounded 
in his faith, (having a faith without roots) should he hear of the death of ChomdAndan, he wou(d 
certainly die in vomiting out warm blood ; therefoib he thought of means to prevent it. 

I le said thus to Y arc ii et : Bvya r-ijykd, a Brahman, the chief officer of Magadha: 

Maha Mantra) ; Yakciiet! may it be known to you, that Chom¬ 
dandas being delivered from pain, if the son of Lus-p’hags-ma, the king Ajata shatru, whose 
faith has not yet taken root, should he hoar that Chomdandas is delivered from pain, lie may 
die by vomiting warm blood ; therefore be you instructed in the means of preventing it. 

He ^Yarciif.t) said : Venerable Sir, please to command or tell the means one after another. 

% 

lib said : Yaucitkt, come, go speedily into the kings garden orgrovv, and make to be represented 
in painting, how Chomdandas was in Gdlddn (S. TUshitd ;) how he, in the shape of an elephant 
descended into the womb of his mother. How he, at the foot of the Changvhnhshing (ficus Indira) 
has found the supreme perfection, or become Buddha . How he, at Varanasi , at three different 
times, turned the wheel of the law of twelve kinds (has taught his doctrine), flow he, at Shravasti , 
displayed great miracles. How he, at the city of kS ,gra-chen, descended from the Trayastrinsha 
(33) heaveii of tjie gods, whither he had gone to instruct bis mother; and lastly, how he, after 
h&ving accomplished his acts in taming and instructing men, in his doctrine, at several places, went 
to his last sleeping bed, in the city of Sd-chen : of Kasha . S. Camarupa , in Assam.) 

* R 
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Take you seven lomg basins or troughs filled with fresh butter and one filled with Tsandan 
gdshirsha (a kind of sandal wood or resin ) and place them in that part of the garden. When the 
king shall come out to the* door then beg him that he may be pleased to go and see the garden. 
If he take notice of the picture and a>k of you: what is this ? then tell him, at large, thus : Sire I 
(Lhd) This place is Capilavastu ; in this corner here has been born Cuomdandas. This, here, 
is the bank of the Naranjuna river. This, here, is the spot where Cuomdandas, sitting on a diamond* 
seat (S. Vajrdsana , Tib. Dorjfalan) arrived at the supreme perfection, or became 

liuddha . This, again is the city of Varanasi; Cuomdandas three times passed ovpr to this spot, and 
turned the wheel of the law of twelve kinds. Here is the city of Shra vastly where Cuomdandas 
displayed his great miracles. This, again, is the city of Syrd-chen . It is here that Cuomdandas 
alighted, when he came down from among the gods in the Traynslrinsha hca\ on. This, again, is the- 
city of Kusha where Cuomdandas, after having accomplished his acts in disciplining men, at such 
and such places, went to his last sleeping bed 1 Tell him so, and when, upon hearing these, lie 
shall faint, then plunge him into the long basin filled with fresh tmttor, ami when the butter shall 
be melted, then lay him in the second basin, and so on, till the Tth basin, then take out and lay 
him into that tilled with Tsandan -gosh i rs'h a> and so he will recover. After having said this, the 
A’vusman Maiia Kashyapa departed for the city of Kasha. 

Yarcuet having soon got the pictures ready, when the king appeared abroad, begged him 
that lie would please to go and see the garden. The king entering into the garden, and seeing the 
pictures, asked of Ya lien nr, what is this? He answered, and told him at large, (as above has been 
described) till: 1 this is the city of Kasha ( Tsa'chcn city, so called from the Kasha grass) where 
Cuomdandas went to his last sleeping bed.’ lie said: ‘What say yon! Y michet ; what! Ciiom* 
dandas lias been delivered from pain?' said lie : but Yarcust remained silent. Then the king 
(Ajatashatku) having fainted fell motionless to the ground. Yarcukt laying him succes¬ 
sively in the long basins or troughs filled with fresh butter, and afterwards taking out and 
layiug him again in a long basin filled with Tsandan goshusha , he then recovered. 

As soon as Cuomdandas was dead, at the* foot of the pair of Sdl-t rees. which scattered over 
him their flowers, and lie was.sleeping like a lion, a (iklong thus said, in verse : •• 

“ A pair of beautiful Sat- trees, in this grove of excellent green trees, are scattering flowers 
upon the Teacher delivered from pain.” 

As soon osCiiomdandas was dead, Indra (zjjpgaj. Br ,gya-byiri) said, in verse : 

“ Alas l the compound thing is not lasting; from its being produced it is of a perishable nature. 
Since it is produced, it perishes. It is a happiness for such to be at rest (to be assuaged.)” 

As soon as Sdngs-yyds Cuomdandas whs delivered from pain, Bka;ima ( Ts'hangs* 
pd) the Lord of the Universe (S. Sahalo-setsha, Tib. Mi-jed-kyi dakpo 
thus said, in verse: - , 
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“ All tilings gathered together in this world by all creatures, must be relinquished. The man, 
who had no equal in the world, Tathagata, who has found great powers and clear eyes, such a 
Teacher also, at lost, has died.” 

As soon os Sangs-gyds Ciiomdandas was delivered from pain, the life possessing MAgaos« 
pa • (S- A'yusmdn Aniruddha) said in verso: 

“ He who with a firm mind was a protector, he that had found steadiness and tranquillity, 
the letting out and taking in of breath (respiration) being stopped, the clear eyed, at last, is dead. 
"When the Teacher, who was exccllcut in every kind, was delivered from pain, I was very much 
troubled ; my hair stood on end. He was without fear ; he was above the senses (or the objects 
of sense) his mind was evolved. Such a light is now extinguished.” 

As soon as Sdngs-gyds Ciiomdandas was delivered from pain, some. Ge'loncs rolled on the 
ground ; some clasping their arms, uttered great ejaculations ; some being depressed by sorrow, 
sat still; sonic depending on religion, said: Ciiomdandas, who instructed us in many things, 
that were pleasing, agreeable, ancf delightful to the hearts of all, is now separated, annihilated, 
destroyed, anil divided from us. 

Tlieu the life possessing Magags-pv said to the life possessing Kun-ca vo. ** Kun-gavo 
(S. A'nanda) if by degrees and by soft mj?ans you will not appease the Gelungs , the gods that live 
for many hundred hulyas, will reproach, revile, and say contemptuously : there arc many priests 
( Gtlonys) that took the religious character according to the excellent precepts of the Dulva, 
but that arc without judgment and reflection.” 

Kun-gavo asked of Magags-pa : ‘Do you Know* how many gods there arc present ?’ ‘Kun- 
gavo, in all the space that is from the city of Kusha to the river Tig-dan, (^gsp'jjaj) from the 
gro\c of the pair of >Sa/-trces to the Chaitya M<hhotl-r(en, adorned with a head 

ornament by the Champions) 12 miles, (each of 4,000 fathoms) in circumference, there is not 
a single spot left which is not occupied and filled by wise gods of great pow£r ; there is not left 
so much place by the inferior gods whore you could fix a staff. Some of these gods roll oil the 
ground; some grasping their arms utter ejaculations; some, being oppressed by great sorrow, 
sif still ; some depending on religion (or on the nature of thiiigs) thus say : Ciiomdan- 
PAS, who instructed us iu many things, which were pleasing, agreeable, and delightful to the hearts 
of all, is now separated, annihilated, destroyed, and divided from us.’ 

In that evening the life possessing Magags-pa, after having expressed some moral reflec¬ 
tions, sat down in the manner of a venerable wise man keeping silence. 

Then, the night being over, the life possessing Magags-pa thus said to the life possessing 
Kun-gavo : 

Kun-gavo, go you, and tell thus to the Champions, the inhabitants of Kusha; “ Inhabi¬ 
tants, (citizens), this evening, at muj-uight, the Teacher has been delivered from pain, with respect 
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to the five aggregate* of his body; perform now your duty, and work out your moral merits.” And 
tell them not to take into llieir minds to say : “ Men dwelling in the neighbourhood (environs) 

of our city (or beloved brethren) our Teaelicr being dead, henceforth we cannot make liiin sacri¬ 
fices (offerings) and do other things that aro required.” After Maoags-pa had said this, Kits- 
o a vo putting on his religious garb ipgX. Na'm-j&r) accompanied by other priests or Gelongs y 
went to that place, where the Senate-house of the Champions, that inhabit Kusha 9 was, and where 
there were assembled at that time about 500 Champions of the City of Kusha to consult about 
some affairs. Then Kun-oavo said to them: ‘Intelligent citizens, assembled Champions of 
Kushfiy please to lifcar : At midnight, this evening, the Teacher has been entirely delivered from 
pain, with respect to the five aggregates of his body. Perform now your duty, and make your 
moral merits. Do not take into your minds to say : “ Men dwelling in the neighbourhood of our 
city, our Teacher being dead, henceforth we cannot make him sacrifices and perform other rites 
that arc required.” After Kun-oavo had said thus, some of the Champions that inhabit Kuslia , 
roll on the ground; some clasping their hands, utter ejaculations; some being oppressed by 
sorrow, sit still; some depending on religion say; * Chompandak, who taught us so many things, 
that wen* pleasing, agreeable and delightful to every man’s heart, is now separated, annihilated, 
destroyed, ami withdrawn from us/ <* 

Then the Champions of Kusha taking to themselves from the whole City, flowers, garlands 

incense, sweet scented powders, and musical instruments ; together with their children, 

wives, male and female sla\cs, labourers, publicans, their friends, relations, magistrates or 

officers, and their kindred, going out from tbd City of Kus/ia, and proceeding to tlie grove of the 

pair of AciZ-troes, after having arrived there, show every kind of respect, reverence, honour and 

worship to Clio wd and as (who was sleeping like a lion) by sacrificing to him with myrrh, 

garlunds, incense, sweet scented powders, and with music. 

% 

Then the principal men from among the Champions of Kusha thus said to the life possess* 
ing Kun-oavo (S. Ayusmdn A'nanda) Venerable Kun-oavo, (or Reverend Sir). 

We are willing to sacrifice to Ciiomuandas (or show honour to his memory) please;to instruct 

% 

us how wc should perform the funeral ceremonies.” “ Citizens ! in like manner with those of *an 
unhorsal Monarch (S. Chahravartli) Til). Khor-lo-yyur-ve-gyd-po'). 

‘Venerable Kun-c.avo ! bow they are performed to an universal Monarch?* ‘Inhabitants! 
(citizens) the. corpse of nu universal Monarch is wrapped first i nj cotton and cotton- 
tree (made into fiat leaves or blades) and afterwards it is wrapped up in 500 pieces of 
cotton cloth, then it is placed in an iron coffin filled with seed-oil ; and from altove 
it is covered with a double iron covering; then heaping together all sorts of sweet scented 
w oods, it is burnt with them; and the fire is extinguished with milk; then his bones 
being put into an urn of gold, and building a Chaitya for the <bones, on such a place where four 
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roads meet and fixing an umbrella, banners and long narrow hanging pieces of stuff or 
cloth, they show respect, reverence, honour and worship, with myrrh (or fragrant sub¬ 
stances) garlands, incense, sweet scented powders, and musical sounds, and then they celebrate 
a great festival. Citizens l such things are performed at the funeral of an universal Monarch. 
For Tatha-oata, the Arhtiu, the most accomplished Buddha, you must do yet more/ 

‘ Venerable Kun-«avo ! we will do accordingly as you have commanded ; but as it is not easy 
to get soon together the things required ; in seven days hence, we will make every thing 
ready, and then ,we will perform our funeral sacrifices with fragrant substances, garlands, 
incejisc, sweet scented powders, and musical sounds, show ing respect, reverence, honour and 
worship to Ciiomdandas, who sleeps on the lion-throne (or lies on the stately funeral bed)/ 
‘Do you, therefore/ said Kgn-gavo, ‘accordingly/ 

Then they went away, and in seven days prepared every thing. And on the seventh day, 
m having prepared also golden biers (or frames, &c.) bringing together all fragrant substance's, gar¬ 
lands and all sorts of musical instruments that were found within the space of 12 miles, from Kusha 
to the Yiy-ilan river; from the grove of the pair of *$n/-frees to the Chaitya with a head ornament, 
(ornamental pinnacle) they came out from the City, and proceeding to the grove of the pair of 
AV/f-trees, paid respect, reverence, honour ftnd worship to him, who was sleeping on the lion-throne 
with all sorts of fragrant substances, garlands, incense,, sweet scented powders, and musical 
sou uds. 

Then the principal Champions of Kusha thus said to the Champions that crowded togetheft 
from all parts: ‘Hear ye, intelligent citizens! Ihe wives and the maids of tins Champions, 
shall make canopies of cloth over the corpse of Ciiomdandas ; the wives and lads 
of the Champions shall carry the bier of Ciiomdandas ; and wc showing respect, rever¬ 
ence, honour, and worship to him, with fragrant substances, garlands, incense, sweet scented 
powders and music, so we shall enter at the western gate of the City, and after having perambu¬ 
lated the whole space w ithin, wo shall go out by the eastern gate of the City ; and after having 
passed over, the Yiy-ddn river, we shall stay by the Chaitya (called the Chaitya that has 
a head ornament tied on by the Champions) aud there we will burn the •corpse/ 

The Champions answered them, and said : ‘ wo will do accordingly/ The wives and the maids 
of the Champions formed canopies of cloth for the corpse of Ciiomdandas ; but the wives and 
lads of the Champions, wishing to lift up the bier of Ciiomdandas, could not take it up. Then 
MAGAOS-rA said to Kijn-gavo : ‘ Life possessing Kun-gavo, the wives of the Champions of Kusha 
could not lift up the bier of Ciiomdandas ; and why ?’ ‘ Siuce such is the will of the gods/ * Life 

possessing Magags-pa! and what is the will of the god* ?* ‘That the bier be carried by the 
ChXmpions and the young Champions of Kusha / ‘ Life possessing Kun-gavo I it must, therefore, 
be done accordingly as the gods will have It/ 

S 
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Then as soon ns the bier wait lifted up by the Champions and the young Champions, the 
gods dwelling in the enlightened etheriul space above, scattered about divine flowers, such as 
l/tpala, P&drna t P&dmaharpo, Kumuda , &c., sweet scented powders of Akam , Tamala ; and made 
divine music, and let down many cloths or garments. Then some of the. principal Champions 
said to the others, ‘ let us lay aside the music of men, and the other things, and let us perform the 
funeral ceremonies with divine music, and divine flowers and incense/ Afterwards they perform¬ 
ed the funeral ceremonies uccordiugly (os lias been stated above ) till they reached the Chaitya , 

« 

where the corpse was burned. •• 

At Kusha there fell at that time so much of the divine flower Mandaraka , that it 
reached up to the knees. A man, takiug with him a great deal of that divine flower, went to the 
tower of Dig-pAchcn on some business. 

At that time Maii a K Asya pa (IToT-sni/NO-rn*HE>r-po), together with a train of 500 persons, 
(or priests) was on his road to Kusha , to pay his lost respects to the inviolate body of« 
CiiomdandAs. JIe, having met that man on the road between Kusha and Dig-pachen, asked 
of him, wlicneo he came, and whither he was going, lie answered to him: * Venerable Sir, I come 
from Kusha , and, on some business, I go to Dig-pachen* *0 man ! do you know my Teacher?' 

* Yes, Venerable Sir, I know him; it is Gp/i.iiong GautXma (S. Siiramamah Gautama). There 
have been now seven days elapsed, since lie is dead. This Mandaraka divine flower 1 have taken 
from among those flowers with which sacrificial respects were paid to his relics/ 

• The Champions of Kusha , wishing to burn the body of CuomdAndas, could not kindle the 
fire. Then MagAgs-pA said to Kun-gAvo !' ‘KungAvo, the Champions of Kusha cannot burn 
the body of CiiomdAndAs, and why ?’ * Because it is the will of the gods. MAgAgs-pA, according 
to the will of the gods, IIot-srung-cii’iien-po, with 500 other persons, is on his way between 
Dig-pdchen and Kusha, and wishes to pay his respects to the inviolate body of Ciiomd AndAs, 
before it shall be burned. MAgAgs-pa ! wc must do aecordingly as the will of the gods has been/ 

Then Kun-cAvo thus said to the Champions of Kusha : * Hear ye, O assembled multitude of 
the Champions of the City of Kusha. The Corpse of CiiomdandAs could not be burnt, and what • 
was the reason thereof? because the god$ would have it so/ They said : * wc must, therefore, 
do accordingly as the will of the gods has been.' 

Afterwards IIot-srung-cii’iien-po arrived at Kusha: from a far he was perceived by those 

of his followers, who went before him with fragrant substances, garlands, incense, sweet scented 

powders, and all sorts of musical instruments and afterliaving prostrated themselves at his feet, they 

followed him. He, accompanied by an immense number of people, went to the place where the 

Corpse of CiiomdandAs was. And removing all the sweet scented yoods, he opened the iron 

• 

coffin, took off all the wrappings (consisting of 500 pieces of cotton cloth and of cotton) and then 
he paid his adoration to the entire or inviolate body of CuomdAndas. 
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There were at that time, on the whole surface of this great earth four great hearers (Shra* 
vakas) of Shakya : 1, Kohu-dinya : (S. Kaun-dinya .) % S,kul-chet ; (Chunda.) 3, Stobs- 
chu-hot-sruno : (Dasa-bala Kasiiyapa.) 4, Hot-sruno-cji*hen-po : (MahA Kashyapa.) 

Among these, Hot-s rung having more knowledge and moral merits than the others, had 
found many garbs, (or clothes) alms, beddings, medicaments, and necessary utensils. He thought 
thus within himself; I myself will make a sacrificial offering to C iiomd and a s. Therefore, instead 
of the former wrappings, Ac., he made all new, and then laying the body in the iron coffin, he 
covered it with 2 } double covering ; then heaping together all sorts of sweet scented woods, he 
w ent aside, and the wood was kindled by itself. ' 

Then the Champions of Kusha extinguished the fire with milk, and the relics were put by 
thorn into an urn of gold, placed on a golden bier or frame, and after having paid to it all sorts of 
respect (as has been described above) they carried it into the City, and deposited it in tho middle 
of the City of Kasha, « 

The Champions inhabiting flie country or town of Dig-pdchen, being informed that there 
have elapsed seven days, since Ciiomdandas has been delivered from pain, and that 
the inhabitants of Kusha have built a Chaitya for his relics ; therefore putting on their armoury 

4 

with four kinds of troops (elephants, horse, chariots, and infantry) they go to Kusha, and thus 
say to the Champions of that City: ‘Hear ye 1 O assembled multitude of the Champions of Kusha , 
Ciiomdandas being from a long time, dear unto us, and now being delivered from pain wiiije he 
was tarrying in the neighbourhood of your City, we desire and request of you that you will give 
us a share of his bodily relies, that we may tako t&cin to Dig-pdchen , and build a Chaitya there; 
then wc shall pay all sorts of respects and worship to them, and will establish a great festival to the 
memory of C hum d and As.* The Champions of Knslta answered them! ‘ Ciiomdandas has been 
dear also unto us; lie died in the environs of our City, we will give to you no share of his relics.* They 
said : ‘ If you will give, well, if not, we will take by force, with our troops.* Then the Champions 
of Kusha said : ‘wc will do accordingly.* 

There were, besides those of Dig-pdchen, six other pretenders to share in the relics of 

Ciiomdandas ; their names arc: • 

* 

1. The Duluka royal (or kshetriya ) tribe, residing in r Togs-j>d-g,yovd (of wavering judgment). 

2. The Krodtya royal race, in the City of 8sgra~Sgrogs . 

$. A Brahman residing in A7/ ydb-hjvg-g,Ling (Vishnu*s region.) 

4. The Shdkya royal ( kshetriya ) tribe, at Sers,kye , or Capita, 

5. The royal ( kshetriya ) tribe, Litsaltyi, residing at Ynngs-pdchen (S. Ves/tali or Prayaga.) 

6. The King of Magadtia , Ma-jv,kye*s-,4/gra (S. Ajdfa Shatru). 

* The King of Mugadha, Ajata Siiatru, wished to go himself and conduct his troops; but 
remembering ChomdAndas, (Shakya) he fell down motionless from his elephant Then he wai* 
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put on horseback, but he again fell down. Then ho entrusted his troops to Yarchet, a Brahman 
and chief officer, and directed him to give his salutation to the Champions of Kasha , and to ask 
of them a share of the relics of Ciiomdandas ; since he had been dear to him: and he would build 
at Itdjnyrihu a Chaitya for those relies and pay every kind of respect and worship to them, 
and would establish a great festival for them. YArciikt did accordingly as he had been directed, 
by the King: but the Champions of Kasha will give no share to him. They say : 4 Yarchet I 
Ciiomdandas has been dear to us also from a long time ; lie became our Lama (Guru) and he 
died in the vicinity of our City ; we will, therefore, give you no share of his relics/ Then Yar- 
c hkt said to them 4 If you will give, w'ell; if not, wo will take by force, by our troops/ They 
said : 4 we will do accordingly/ 

When the Champions of Kasha saw the great multitude of troops that came to take away, by 
force, the relics of Ciiomdandas, they exercised their wi\es and children in shooting arrows. 
And when their City was besieged by those seven different troops, they came out to fight with them. 
But a Brahman, called Jtrirod'aag M aynai-pa, (or the Brahman with a drona in his hand ;— 
a measure, the 20th part of a bushel) seeing the bail consequences of coming to blows, 
endeavoured to persuade the Champions of Kasha to share with them the relics of Ciiomdan- 
d am’ body ; wince Ciiomdandas (Jautama had been from a long time very patient, and had many 
times praised the virtue of patience. A ndjic told them that it was unbecoming that they should 
kill or destroy each other’s lives, on account of the relies of Ciiomdandas. He reconciled after¬ 
wards both parties, and made them agree that the relics of Ciiomdandas should be divided into 
eight parts. 1 

Leaf 651. He therefore divided them thus : 

1. # One part to the Champions of Kasha. 

2. The 2d part to the Champions of J)ig-pArhen. 

3. The 3d part to Bumjka of the royal or kshclrhja tribe, residing in rTogs-pa-%yov6. 

4>. The Uh part to Kuod’tya of the hshvlriya tribe, residing in the City of Sgra-»groys. 

5. The 5th part to the Brahman residing in Khydb h jay-%Ling. 

*■ fl 

6. The 6th part to the .Shaky a rojal tribe, in Capita. • 

« 

7. Tlie. 7th to the Litsabyi royal tribe/in Yang-pd-chcn (S. Vaishali or Pray&ga.) 

8. The 8th part to Yarciiet, a Brahman of Magadha , the King's Envoy of that Country. 

Ami they all built Chaityas in their respective countries, and shewed all kinds of respect, 

reverence, honour and worship to them ; and established each of them a great festival in honour 
of those relies. 

The urn or vessel, in which the relics were first deposited in the Chaitya , was given afterwards 

< 

to that Brahman, who acted as Mediator between the different parties, lie took with him thfc 
vessel, and in bis own City, called the City of BrUot&ng Nydmpd , built a Chaitya, and 
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paid all aorta of respects to the relics of Chomd^ndXs, and in honcAir of them established 
a great festival. 

Afterwards a young Brahman called Nyaorodiia, requested the Champions of Kusha that 
they would code him the ashes or coals of the fire in which the dead body of Chowdandas was 
burned. Having obtained his request, he built in the village of Nya-grodha-txw* a Chaitya called 
that of the Coals; and paying all 1 sorts of reverence and worship to them, he established a great 
festival in honour of them. 

• Leaf 652. There were now in Janibu-dwipa ten Chaityas of the relies of ChomdAndXs 
eight were styled those of the remains of his body ; one that of the (Jrn or Vessel,* and one that of 
the Coals. 

The four eye teeth of Ciiomdandas were thus divided : One was taken up into the Traya- 
strinsha heaven of the gods. The 2d was deposited in “ Yirl-du-hong-vd ” (the delightful town.) 
The 3d is in the Country of the King of Kalingha . The fourth is worshipped by a Nagaraja in 
the City of S gra-sgroys. 

The King “ Mia-nan-met," (S. As no k a), residing at Pataliputra, has much increased 
the number of Chaityas of the seven kinds. 

Leaf 652. Chomdandas (Shaky/p) was born at Knpila. In Magadhaho arrived at the 
supreme perfection (or became Buddha), At Kashi he turned the wheel of the Law (or promul¬ 
gated his doctrine). At Kusha he w r as delivered from pain. 

Leaf 653. In this is related how, after the death of Siiakya, Hot-sbung-ciiaen’-po 
(S. Maiia Kasiiyapa) made arrangement lor the Compilation of the doetrines of Siiakya, con¬ 
tained in the Duhxi, J)o , and Aldmo (or Oiihos-MnOn-pa^ or Sher-chhin) (S. Vinaya, Sutra 
and JUdtri Ab hid hernia, Prujnyd pdramitd .) 
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By the Rev. WILLIAM YATES. 


The subject of this poem has been one of the peculiar interest to Indian 
poets. The celebrated VyXsa deva has dressed it in language elegant 
and simple ; the paragon of all the Eastern poets, KXLfDisA, lias orna¬ 
mented it with pearls drawn from the very deepest recesses of the sea of 

oriental learning ; while Shr! Harsha, the author of the present work, 
« 

ljus adorned it with a variety of metres, in a very flowing style. • 

A concise account of the principal incidents which have rendered this 
story so interesting, may be agreeable to individuals who have not leisure 
to read it in the language of the original, which is both diffuse and difficult. 
The story in epitome is this. Nai.a, king of Nishad/ta, and DamayantI 
or Bhaimi, daughter of BufMA king of Vidarbhd, are represented as being 
in love before they had seen each other. It is not uncommon in Eastern 
Romance for youthful minds to be fascinated with the image of the person 
which their own imaginations have formed. The Poets have described 
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these feelings as being excited and increased by the intervention of birds, 
who going from place to place, describe to each the qualities of the other 
lover. To some this mode of representation may appear ridiculous ; it is, 
however, the best method that could be adopted to describe that sympathy 
of feeling which often exists between persons at a distance, and which 
appears unaccountable, except under the idea that some bird or secondary 
agent has been employed in making communications from the one to the 
other : and it has the sanction of antiquity and of the wisest man that 
ever lived ; for Solomon has said : “ A bird of the air may carry the 
voice ; and that which hath wings may tell the matter.” 

The King’s daughter pining for the imaginary being on whom she 
had fixed her heart, excites the pity of her father, who immediately makes 
a proclamation to the neighbouring princes, inviting them to a feast, and 
informing them of his intention to give his daughter in marriage to the 
suitor whom she may choose. *In India daughters are commonly dispos¬ 
ed of by their parents when children; but in a few instances princesses 
have been permitted to grow up and choose for themselves, at an assembly 
convened for that purpose. On such qccasions a bard or encomiast pro¬ 
ceeds round the assembly and announces the name and qualities of each 
princely suitor, and of whomsoever the princess makes choice, to him a 
garland is presented. 

The king having convoked the princes, the gods are represented as 

assuming the shape of men and presenting themselves at the feast. This 

is an artful device of the poet, to set his hero in the fairest point of light, 

as excelling not only human but divine competitors. Before the meeting, 

one of these divinities employs Nala to declare his passion, and furnishes 

him with the means and directions necessary for the accomplishment of the 

object. Upon seeing him, however, and hearing the tale of love which he 

related on behalf of another, the king’s daughter fell in love with him, as 

the very substance k of that ideal form upon which she had long doted. He 
• 

was next acknowledged in the public assembly; and after being married, 
returned in triumph to his own capital and reigned in great splendour. 
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At this point Shr! Harsh a, the writer of the Nais/iadha, stops ; 
while VyAsa Deva and KAlIdAsa, though they have written much less, 
have carried the story to a greater length, and have supplied a greater 
variety of incidents. They have stated that after reigning for some years 
in the greatest happiness, king Nala became devoted to gaming. The 
origin of this passion is ascribed to demoniacal influence. KAu, the per¬ 
sonification of the iron age or of vice, is described as infatuating the mind 
of the monarch to such a degree that nothing could divert him from his 
destructive course. In him are exhibited the reckless effects of gaming. 
His kingdom was lost, his wife and children abandoned, and himself an 
exile subjected to incredible privations and sufferings. After he had been 
taught by the most painful experience the folly of* his conduct, he is repre¬ 
sented as being restored to his kingdom ; like Nebuchadnezzar, after he 
had been driven from men to reside with the beasts of the field, till he had 
learned that the most High ruleth in the kingdom of men, and giveth it to 
whomsoever he will. On his restoration to his empire, he is described as 
being happy and as reigning prosperously to a good old age. 

The Nnishadha is divided into two parts called the trsjshra and the 

This division is, however, entirely artificial ; there being 

nothing in the nature of the topics discussed that requires such a distinc- 

tion. The whole work consists of twenty-two books, and the whole 

% 

subject is the marriage of Nala. Great credit must be given to Sunf 
Harsha for the ingenuity displayed in lengthening out his story by 
minute delineations. We should have concluded it impossible ‘for the 
poet to write nearly three thousand lengthy stanzas that would be generally 
interesting to the reader, on the courtship and marriage of a King, unless 
lie had furnished us with ocular demonstration. The word Adventures in 
the English title of this work, would lead the reader to anticipate other 
events than those of a happy courtship and marriage ; and on this account, 
it is not fitly applied in the present instance. In the seventeenth book 
we have an account of the gods returning and KAi,i coming to try Nala. 
In the twenty-first book we have an account of the king’s procession to 
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the temple, his hours for bathing, worship, repasts, and ‘amusements. In 
the twenty-second an account is given of his evening devotions, together 
with a description of the beauties of a summer’s eve, of the moon and 
starry heavens ; but with these exceptions, all the books are amatoria], or 
such as are connected with the marriage of the king. 

In order to form a correct estimate of the nature and value of this 
pqem, it is necessary that the reader should have a correct knowledge, 
not only of the subject discussed, but of the different metres * employed by 
the poet. The metres used in the Naisliadha arc numerous; each book 
commences in general with a metre differing from the one immediately 
preceding it; besides being diversified by the introduction of other metres 
' at the close. These, it is true, are of the first class, and, with one exception, 
of the first order, while the genera and species employed are common and 
not difficult to be ascertained ; but though they present little or no per¬ 
plexity to the reader, it must be*allowcd that they display the powers of 
the writer. A few specimens of what may be denominated the generic 
metres used in this work, without descending to specific ones, will be 
sufficient to shew that Sinif IIarsiia wa,s capable, if he chose, of writing in 
metre of any description. In addition to the Anus/itubh,* or common 
heroic measure used in Sanscrit poetry, consisting of 8 syllables to the 
p&da or 32 to the stanza, the following generic metres are commonly 
employed in the Naishadha. 

(1st) Class ww Order vro Genus ■sprnft Species as 

• w-w I —w I w-w I I w-w I —W I W-W f - w - 

wwvift ffrctraiwt? vmrfi i 
ww w wr vrffcwrftwmfa i 

The flowing stream of history like his, 

Removes the guilty stains of this dark age, 

And how much more the poor.composers faults. 


# For examples of this see the seventeenth and twentieth books. 
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The first, ninth, twelfth and fifteenth books are written in tins metre. 
The fourth book is written in another species of the same class, order and 
genus called 

(2d) Class Order Genus Species as 

-u-| w_ 

ftofu ¥WI 

* sprat vrfannT^trrsifr wtffo ftryurfctw i 

• The city was the‘w onder of the ago, 

Adorned with domes of varied size and form; 

And in its middle, low, ami upper rooms, 

Was like the middle, low, and upper worlds. 

(3d) Class Order mf Genus Species T’ST^T and as 

w-w|--u|v-k/| —|w-w| —w| J-w|- 

fimfo r t? ^tt Rts wtjth: i 

— w I - -w I I — | -w|--w| W/-W I -- 

^ ^ r 

From the report of his more beauteous form, 

The moon,* oppressed with shame, now hides bis head. 

Amidst the sun or sea or wandering clouds. 

The third, sixth, seventh, eighth, tenth, fourteenth, sixteenth,eighteenth 
and twenty-second books are written in these metres. The fifth and twenty- 
firsit books in another species of the same genus called ^nrax. 

(4tli) Classy Order Genus swet Species as 

"'■'I I I w-w | - - I — w I - w w I w-w I w-w I - - 

. wtwpt thftfit ira* *xsra*rr wrar *• 

• • 

The charming BiiAiMLto obtain her wish, 

* Entered the court divine when full of Kings : 

And there attracted by her lovely form 

The looks and smiles of all within the place. 

The eleventh and thirteenth books are written in this metre. 


* The moon with Sanscrit writers is always masculine. 
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(5th) Class Order Genus Species fftft 

WW W | W W- |-| - SJ - | SJSJ- | SJ - | S JSJSJ | WW- |-| - W - | VW- | W - 

snrsrtr jttktst urwiftiiT qs wr fimt *rt *rfTC«Hi<fcniviwilT! i 

R ^» »n qi< n^rsrtf frnrurr finrer*r n *t*t i 

O Kiug victorious! now awake from sleep, 

And let the lovely Biiaimi feast thine eyes ; 

For in this world, no greater bliss is known, 

# Than waking to behold one’s dearest friend. 

The nineteenth book is written in this metre. 

Besides the above which sometimes vary in their species, several other 
longer metres arc used at the end of different books, as First Class and 
Order,—Genus Species ; and Genus tlftfft Species 

&c.; but these are used to the extent of only a few stanzas. 

There are several characteristics in the style of this poem worthy of 
observation. It is diffuse, descriptive, figurative, often playful, and occa- 

f 

sionally interspersed with excellent remarks and moral reflections. 

It would be superfluous to adduce examples to prove that the style 
of the Nais/utd/ia is diffuse: it is sufficiently proved by the fact that what 
is comprehended by KaiJoasa in two books, is here extended to two and 
twenty. It is to be remarked, however, that each poet aimed at an oppo¬ 
site extreme; the former labouring to reduce his narrative into as small 
a compass as possible; and the latter to expand and adorn it with a 
great variety of poetic composition.—There are advantages to be derived 
from the perusal of works which treat of the same subject in a different 

style, the one amplifying and the other condensing it to the greatest ex«- 
• • 
tent: yet wc are of opinion, that he is most to be commended for correct¬ 
ness of style, and most likely to amuse and instruct his readers, who 
avoiding these extremes, steers a middle course. It is in the description 
of female beauty and charms that SHRf Harsha is prolix. When he 
enters the haram, &c. he lingers, expatiates, and revels, till intoxicated 


For a specimen of this .see the last Stanza quoted in this piece. 
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with delight, he scarcely knows how to find his way out. Hence the 
remark made by Mr. Colebrooke, is very correct, when he says—“ This 

v 

poet, with a degree of licentiousness, which is but too well accommodated 
to the taste of his countrymen, indulges in glowing descriptions of sensual 
love.” This renders many parts of the poem disgusting to persons of refined 
taste, or religious sentiments. 

’ Though barren of important incidents the poem is not deficient in 
descriptions. 'When a prominent subject is introduced, the poet proceeds 
immediately to dcscant upon it, and docs not leave it till he has exhausted 
the resources of nature, and the powers of invention. Thus when the 
beauty of Buaimi's person, the excellency of N ala’s character, and the 
grandeur of BnfMA’s city, palace, grove, &c. coiqe under his consideration, 
he ransacks the universe to adorn his favorite.—Even on minor themes 
there are not wanting some fine descriptive pieces ; such for instance as 
the account of Nala’s steed or Bucephalus , and the lament of the bird 
which he caught, as related at the close of the first book : we select the 
latter as a specimen. 

areTfa uam smtaarTarerT araifuaru: i 

fvjrwr suurcrcw i 

w acaw mfinavr avt atftrawtTmwt i 

fanfira tn^wafaa*w fafit*r fip^mwai faamfa k 
a* a ra fwrcar *ra i 

fytftaai w anrw jpfirara spnarir annr : awfirft i 
ararw warw vr aTfojart wwfi^sr ^vnt: i 
ware afipitfa are a aan avtfl g 

xatefiw farasj waara otp i 

f aantaftaWanr anarorcanaan fin:: i 
jraarawr waal qaimfeiatsr tnrfapft i , 

aifawaTru fair tat ararat aafa a i 
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*n*f*F*nn‘ yymirr: «sram: nrt i 

yc ^fnc ^«nhr urn «TTOi^mrc» i 



^<?nr lfftnui fini WTl ^ % nf*i ^ i iw 
wv fyyripjRfy TjTfwqT^rrra fsryrorwpe^wfatfyqryt I 


i 


fww yywyfVr f»nf m fgf f q «fc n a+fmf» » ^«; ngyT y 
■^rfw^rstOr^HTim «m rei ^n ^ f*f *r ymfynr i 
ywify %*nt%j fysttyinry <nufy i 

*r*h- iiwy f^wyererr wyrfy fyyifr f*nren? yfy i' 


cT^fw yyy yinfy TTtr*Ti w finrsp tc t wt u 
wyrftr tjt^t fycrrfr ^rrfn?u: grwy fysrar 5 ry y l 
fy^n ^ran y*tw4 y ix If ?f crrear Si yT^yfeir^TOT *w k 
^crr: Tmwy fyyry na^r fsfury ^nyrfw *j*srfy myrfy i 
^rm^r far«r«rf*rf?r -sr»fM *r yrw ^rTT^y y 



^n+^far flwft yyv vr^ 
^nysy^rryfvryyf^mHwnfnr 
yy y yyrfy *n*>wn ^ 5i ^ yttryyt spnwrt 


Ah he admired and praised its golden wings, 

The bird imprisoned in liis hand replied. 

Fie on the King allured by golden wings. 

To covet me- Say, art not thou thyself 

A sea of wealth ? and by a drop like me 

What increase to the ocean will be made ? 

• 

My death will more than simple murilcr be, 
A lasting stain uj>on thy memory. 

For on thine honour I reliance placed: 

And sages say, it is a barbarous deed ; 

To kill a foe who trusts to thee for life! 

In every place thine armies are immense. 
And is thy soul so bent on cruelty, 

That all their slaughters* cannot thee suffice ? 

w 
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O lJ*t tlm valour be accursed, that spends 
Its force on a defenceless wretched bird. 

Will not the world cry shame upon the mail, 

« 

That kills an innocent like me who live 
As sages, on the produce of the earth ? 

He then addressed the King in plaintive notes, 

And poured into his heart, the sea of love, 

A flowing stream of pitiful distress. * 

I am my mother s only darling son, 

My wife has lately borne a son to me. 

And wilt thou not in pity spare me now? 

My friends, indeed, will mourn my fate awhile, 

And loud lament the vanity of life; 

Yet after that will soon repress their tears ; 

But, O my mother dear! thy poignant grief 
Will be a sea, that never can be crossed. 

O my beloved wife! what wilt thou fiVl, 

When asking those thou meetest on the road. 

If they have seen thy husband hastening home. 

With large provisions stored, and travelling slow, 

Thou sect them burst into u flood of tears, 

Before they tell the dismal talc of woe ? 

O gracious God, how could thy beauteous hand. 

That formed her plastic, kind mid tender heart 
Write such hard things within the book of fate ? 

O my dear wife ! what feelings will bo thine. 

When like a thunder bolt this fatal blow 

Shall strike thy heart, tjiv brightest prospects blast. 

And turn the world into a 'wilderness ! 

Thou lovely fairl if grief for me should break 
Thine heart, then I shall feel a second death ; 

For from that time my family Mill die. 

When thou art gone who will take care of them ? 

The children then of many prayers, distressed. 

And rolling in their nest, and crying out 
For food, with sunken eyes will soon expire. 
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O offspring dear! to whom wifi you extend 
Your gaping bills, when parents are no more ? 

Alas ! alas ! your fate will soon be sealed, 

On saying this the bird had swooped away. 

Had not the flowing tears from Nala’s eyes. 

Recovered him to sense ami life again. 

The King, with pity touched, the. bird dismissed, 

• And said, since 1 have seen thy handsome form, 

And on thy bright and varied plumage gazed, 

No more complain to me, but go in peace. 

When liberated from the monarch’s hand, 
llis friends around him flocked, and they 
Who mourned before with burning tears of grief, 

Now followed him with melting tears of joy. 

Most of the descriptions in the Naishadha relate to works of nature and 
art, or to the passions of the mind, particularly of love. The sun, moon, 
stars and night; groves, trees, rivers and ponds ; cities, palaces, houses and 
shops, together with the varied emotions of the soul arc depicted in lively 
colours. There are many passages in the seventeenth book in which tho 
bad passions are personified with considerable effect. When Kau is met 
by the gods, he is represented as attended by lust, auger, avarice and folly, 
hi3 leaders or generals, together with a large army of other passibus. 
The leaders are described, and in perusing the account, the*classical reader 
is strongly reminded of the picture of ISnvy drawn by the hand of Ovid 
in the second book of his Metamorphosis.* The following is the repre¬ 
sentation given of folly:— t • 

trot ?*}wiprt i 


* To save the trouble of reference and enable the reader to compare for himself wc quote 


these striking lines. 


Videt iutus edentein 


Viperias carne.s, vitiorflm alimenta suorum, 
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^ruunuoiSifv * wcFn WAftrti i 
*mr $<g«ia i «m qi ^nf*r«n n 

r «ii«w* l I | 



*rar-*r: 


a rrer m iw ffr fro 
*nr Mi«i 


They saw the horrid monster Folly there, 

i 

Bereft of sight, refusing kind advice, 

Embracing vanity; determined too 
That nothing shull the union dissolve. 

IIis Votaries know, to-morrow they must die. 

And yet forgetful of themselves and God, f 
They run to all excess in rioting. 

And sink into the mire of sensuality. 

Thus he contaminates his active train, 

• 

And putting out the lamp of knowledge bright, 
Makes all tlieir foolish minds as dark and black. 
As tlio* with lamp-black they were foully smeared, 
lie so infatuates their stupid souls, 

i 

That tho’ awake they sleep; and tho* they see. 


Invidiam: visaque oculos avertit. At ilia 
« 

Surgit liumo pigra : semisarunique relinquit 
Corpora serpentum: pas«uquc incedit inerti. 
Utque Deam vidit formaque armisque decoram, 
lngemuit* vultumquc ima ad suspiria duxit. 
Pallor in ore sedet: macies in corpori toto : 
Nusquani recta acics s livent rubigine dentes s 
Pectora felle virent: lingua est suffusa veneno : 
Risus abest, nisi quern visi movcrc dolorcs. 

Nec fruitur sonmo, vigilaribus cxcita curis; 

Sed vidit ingratos, intabescitque videndo 

• 

Successus hominum; carpitque ct carpitur uni 
Supplicium que suum cat. * 
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Yet they are blind; and tho’ they plainly hear, • 

Yet are they deaf; and tho’ the vivid light 
Around them shines, they grope as in the dark. 

In these descriptive pieces compound words are necessarily used, and 
it is not uncommon in the Naishadha for one of these to make a whole line 
or half a stanza. The first page of the work furnishes an example, 



The halo of the fame of his glory bright as the white canopy of the *Chhatra of state 
supported by a golden rod. 

The use of figures and images is another striking characteristic of 
the Naisftad/ui. It is impossible to open the book in any part without 
. seeing figures of varied form and size— ShrI Harsh a does not commence in 
a style which he is unable to continue, and the following is the first stanza 
of his work which may therefore be regarded as a pattern of the whole. 

frirfa ^ * >nrt' yuiflfti i 

vrvTi fbflwfa tndWwBW xrftncnft’wniTrt 1 


The history of this King the wise esteem, 

And drink with greater zest than nectar sweet. 
The white and royal chhatra’s canopy, 

But feebly shews the halo of his fame: 

In him a thousand glories are combined. 


His figures are so numerous that they pervade eve.ry subject he 
touches, and even simple incidents and common topics are adorned with 
these ornaments of speech. One instance will be sufficient to illustrate 
this remark. The following passage occurs in the 16 (h book. 




fronsnp 

xtrnncijfir 


The King conducted Nala and his wife 
Unto the borders of liis wide domain; 

And then with mipd distressed and speech confused j 

X 
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to be expected that in a work like this, it would be neglected. The taste 
of Europeans would have been more gratified had it been less employed, 
but in proportion to their gratification would have been the disappointment 
of Asiatics. When I find a number of instances of this play upon words 
in our own Scriptures and that too on solemn occasions,* I am the less 
disposed to censure it by wholesale in other writings; tho’ it is cer¬ 
tainly to be regretted that it should have been carried to such excess in 
some splendid oriental productions. Most of these puns upon words in 
the Nnisliadha apply to nouns and adjectives: the noun being used in a 
double sense, and the adjective being equally applicable to each of two 
nouns very different in their nature. A few examples will be sufficient 
to explain this. 

Tutfir tfTcuil ^ f45rr i 

ww* fVunr frit » 


Wilt not thou who art the nymph of this world act tlio heroine over these Kings who conquer 
by arrows, bows, and bowstrings (jpir,) and conquer this one by excellence alone (irUT.) 

fnrrftnrr fn cf ipw r u 

># 

The Moon’s father had but one pupil of the eye 7nXT) but he is much richerand has twenty- 
seven constellations (?nU.) 

-- ^ --- - - ^ ^ ^ ** 

RTriTOTn B^xR?irwnii»f«r i ntXNm«rTYvrrpf i 

Kiting *rw # 

In the evening, from the sinking of the (*ncfir) sun or boat, the eyes of all pass 
(iWFR^nfhRRiT) river of darkness or the dark river, by means of (\JCTT the stars or a raft. 

Examples of the double application of the adjective occur in the 
following lines. 


* * See the 49th Chapter of Genesis In the original Hebrew, for the play upon the words is 
lost in the translation. • * 
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HTTTfV ftTMTWy w n rfrwwi | 

The night and his bed were witnesses of his wakeful distress. witness and 

soft as a hare's breast, or beautiful by what has a hare in its bosom, apply to both 

firm a"' 1 HHT 



Then the King entered the pleasure ground with a desire to compose himself as Hari entered 
the overshaded deep. Here the adjective B.pplies to qfpPf the wood and 

tlic deep: signifying for the first, variegated with new leaves, and for the second, 

variegated with coral. 

i 

^ ^ mrnftw m*5 mftmminrajwT%T i 

ftmfmTTm ^ *nrr firgj&r ir «infy«i nrt i 


The similarity between the Moon and Caruda being seen by Vishnu, they were both properly 
engaged in his service, xpqyj iiy applying to the former signifies having phases; to the latter 

having wings. So ftwnftpTnST n PPty* n £ to the former means Lord of the Kshatriyas; to the 


latter Lord of birds. So ^txHTf^nT having on it a deer, or having on it Vishnu. And so 
flftjirtplftrarot oppointed for an eye* or for carrying. 


• To such an extent is this play upon words sometimes carried that 
in the Thirteenth Book, where Saraswati, the goddess of speech, is des¬ 
cribing the character of individuals of very opposite qualities, one being 
human and the other divine, she is exhibited as possessing such power 

% * i 

over language as to make each verse tell alike upon the character of one 
and all, and hence though several are spoken of, each one supposes him¬ 
self the person intended. This of course could be effected only by a choice 
of such nouns and adjectives as have several different meanings, and such 
it is by no means difficult either to find, or manufacture in Sanscrit. 


* The Moon is regarded os one of Vishnu's eyes. 
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The last peculiarity of style in the Naishadha which *we shall consider 
is the occasional insertion of appropriate reflections and moral maxims. 
It is very agreeable in a work of this nature every now and then to be 
interrupted with beautiful and appropriate remarks, or with moral sen¬ 
timents which seem naturally to arise out of the subject under conside¬ 
ration. Sometimes these reflexions arc made in a single stanza, or in a 
. part of one, while the poet continues to pursue his main object; but at 
others, he pauses and carries them on through a number of’couplets—as 

inra fir wr *5 toot firwmnfarrrt 1 

By deeds and not by words the virtuous shine. 

wftpnfwro w ij»riawcr<HfirfiK* u 

Above all wealtA is friendship with the good. 

w? jrjftf; wnrcrrie vrafitr wptfmpc fr w u 

In deepest lakes and lieurts the most profound, 

The wise in crossing sinew their greatest skill. 

vtstfuto*;! fare 3cfihfq 11 

Tho* ignorant the mind, yet if sincere. 

It may acceptance find with the Supreme. 

Damayanti thus mingles reflexions and observations with her orders 
to her little messenger. 

wfaa fit^vrr iJf firw t 

iiwusvr vftw ufisn vflfaw win * *T*rafiJ } 1 

W WWW WTUTfwi - fntwr I 

wart fir ware w rrfttira wit* wrdi icnn v 
am fi*pn * firnimfo vfc hmm 1 

f»i% w wrftrcnfiT finrpra Twjwmw u 
VTT5«.!«tfit WIWTWl^T W <»[*£ I'tH.flfijfHW | 

I 

All dangerous is delay: for time is swift: 

And long deliberation is reserved 
For grave affairs. The ^sharpest intellect 

May wait advice; but pain can never wait. 

Y 
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Thfa go, but tell him not of this affair 
When he has freely drunk of pleasure's cup: 

For to the man whose thirst is quench'd, the cool 
And sweet refreshing draught no zest affords. 

And do not speak to him of this affair 
When rage inflames his mind; for to a man 
With gall upon his tongue, nothing is sweet; 

But even sugar bitter to the taste. 

And do not treat with him on this affair 
When deep immersed in other weighty cares; 

For then attention sleeps, and by her nod 
A Hat denial gives to what is sought. 

The following are said to be the reflexions of Nala within himseli 
when solicited by the gods to confer a favour. 


wm wmuf* u 

* Tgfe 5 m:*md - aft»i»ir^yq araf i 
af fire Srraf i 

»f1*j «t qttretflfVjti'ftvt <C1 TOrorfroTO i 

« fVJTO WTOfi qp*nfaVlJlTO< ’HTO *P | 



^T*rrem ^wift i 



*r eauTOflre firej wfinrreii 

*rror* li^vnftrutfiiPKw il 

*ifi?infire»re fi*re tototot frotffr Rtft*nr i 

% ' 

r« ijtoto to ■«p« * toi I 
to jjfjrKtimrcrtN n i 
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*nr ^hi *m f^r trn irnNfwmf* i 





"wkttil i 


*< ti*ti *rfrr 



qtii+iv <i<CI«<s | 



Then Nala long within his mind revolved. 

What can I have, which these do not possess ? 
All that I have, I willingly will yield 
To such petitioners ; nor will I spare 
My life, if that will satisfaction give. 

But far more dear to me than life or wealth 
Is Bhaimi whom they seek: the world with her" 
Is not to be compared; if her they ask 
I then must say— c< She is not mine to give 
O that I knew their wish, that I might give 
Without their asking me; for woe to him 
That long postpones to answer fair requests. 

If thro* delay the suppliant is ashamed. 

Then all that he can give, will not wipe off 
The stain indelible of such a crime. 

A gift conferred in time, like water cool. 

Revives the hearts of those about to faint 
From apprehension of a sad repulse. 

The gen*rous man will give his gold like straws. 
Nor spare his life, if that should be required: 

So say the Shastras for his use designed. 

The wise regard the hand of him in need. 

As far more fif for fortune’s resting place. 

Than that expanded lotus in the pond. 

Where she is said her residence to fix. 

By him who never knew the happiness 
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Of satisfying needy craving souls. 

The earth is made to groan ; and not by weight 
Of mountains high, and spreading trees and seas. 

That misers should, while life remains, hold fast 
Their precious wealth, is nothing wonderful; 

But that in death, they should refuse to give. 

Is what may justly fill us with surprise. 

I am most highly honoured by the gods. 

In being asked before all other men 
A favour to confer. The fruit is great, 

Which I by liberality nuiy gain. 

The mati w ho on the poor his wealth bestows, 

Tho’tloomed to pass the lonely road of death. 

In heaven shall find a happy safe abode ; 

And there the gifts upon the needy poured 
Shall be repaid more than a million fold, 
lienee all the wise should so their riches use, 

As to secure this future rocoiupcnce. 

We conclude our quotations from the Nais/uid/ia, with those stanzas 
with which the author has concluded liis performance, and in which he has 
ventured to express his opinion of its merits. Though not so arrogant as 
Ovid when he said— 

4 


Janupio opus exegi; quod nee Jovis ira, nee ignes, 
Ncc poterit ferrum, nee edax ubolcre vetustus; 


yet it is evident lie contemplated liis work with great self complacency. 

tr«n tniTOrrffaifir ^ndt grct i 




If this my work should please the wise in heart, 


The scorn of fools will nought with me avail; 
The charms of beauty are concealed from boys; 


But seen and felt by men of age mature. 
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Altho* my language sounds sonorously* 

'Tli not the empty sound of falling rooks. 

t 

Its meaning will be found a sea of milk* 

Which to the churner* will abundance yield 
Of nectar most delicious to the taste. 

It is confessed that knotty points exist* 

And such it was my object to present 
"Let not the reader in conceit despise* 

What all at once* he cannot comprehend; 

But rather let him seek a skilful man* 

Who can explain what seems to be obscure* 

And balhe himself in the poetio stream. 

It would be easy to institute a lengthened inquiry into the merits of 
Shri Harsha in comparison with some of the Latin Poets ; we shall satisfy 
ourselves with a single remark. In glowing descriptions of the passions 
and particularly the passion of love, he resembles Ovid ; in the easy flow 
of his lauguage he is Virgil’s equal or perhaps superior; in the variety 
of his metres and moral reflexions, he competes with Horace : while in 
pomp of expression, diversity of imagery, and minuteness of delineation he 
far exceeds them all. 


z 
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SIAMESE LITERATURE. 

By CAPTAIN JAMES LOW, 

H. A. 8. C. 


[Letters used in this Paper—in expressing Siamese sounds : 

S —■'broad a. u—the French d which may be used for it* 

5—short a. i and i—as in police, it, long or short 

■ 5u —d short prolonged. ai—as y in my. 

SS^-ditto, answering to along vowel. ei-**s » in pine.] 

This Paper cannot be better begun than by quoting a passage from 
“ 'Leyden's remarks on the languages and literature of the Indo Chinese na¬ 
tions .” (*) “ The Siamese or Thai language contains a great variety of 
“ compositions of every species. Their poems and songs are very numerous, 
as are their Cheritras or historical and mythological fables. Their. 
“ books of mediciu'e are reckoned of considerable antiquity. Both in 
“ science and poetry, those who affect learning and elegance of composi- 
“ tion sprinkle their style copiously with Bali. Their Cheritras or roman- 
“ tic fictions are very numerous, and the persons introduced, with the 
“ exception of Ra'ma, have seldom much similarity to those of the Brah- 
“ mansand he justly observes that several out of a list of forty-one 
enumerated by him, “ contain the same stories and' incidents which are 
current among the Rat,chhig, Barma and Molayu nations.” 
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, This latter circumstance naturally follows from the fact that most of 
the stories alluded to are founded on events or legends derived from 
Western India. 

The generality of these compositions are spun ont to an intolerable 
length to an European taste—and in those of a dramatic nature the cha¬ 
racters introduced often make a whimsical display of their own feelings and 
opinions, which bear no reference to the main action or its accessaries— 
a fault from which our own drama has not long been free. 

1. The Rima-ke-un is a poetical version of the famous Rdmiyana 

of the Hindoos—and relates of course the adventures of RIm or Phra RXm 

and his brother ’Phra Lak [Laksamana of the Malays] or the General—and 

their wars with SotsakXn or Dushakantha [one of the names of RAvana] 

Tyrant of Ceylon, who earned off Nang Seda [or Sita], wife of Rama. 

« 

The version adheres pretty closely to the original text in so far as 
incident is concerned. It is composed in the style termed Rung 16 Ph&k 
—and when dramatised, takes up about ten days for the representation. 

2. Radin. —Leyden’s remark is correct, that this book is a translation 
from a Javanese story. 

It is the history of Raden MontrI (Mantri) or Eenau, then son of 
ThaukihS Repan, of K6sepan, who having lost his wife in a whirlwjnd, 
disguises himself and proceeds in quest of her. She however is also in 
disguise; many adventures befal him in the country of Daha, the King of 
which has a lovely daughter named BiJtsaba, and also in Gagalang, .and 
Sinyasari. ThJPwork consists of seventy volumes, or father chapters. 

3. Somanakhodom is a history of Buddha in mortal shape. It is 

also termed WetsandSn —in Baili, Wesantara. It consists of thirteen 
volumes, each of which relates events which have happened to that deified 
personage during just so many separate states of existence, agreeably 
to the metemsychosis.—These are— , 

1 Shots&phan, *... 19 stanzas of 8 lines each. 

2 HeemmaphiUnt 134 stanzas. 
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3 

Shammakan, ..., 

. 209 stanzas. 

4 

Wannapawek, ... 


5 

Chit Chok, . 


0 

Chu Laphom , .... 

.... 35 ditto. 

7 

Mahi Phon . 

.... 80 ditto. 

8 

Thuman, . 

.... 101 lines. 

0 

Matsi, . 

... 90 ditto. 

10 

fcdkkr&bAp .. 

..... 43 ditto. 

11 

MahA Ratchitbab , 

.... 09 ditto. 

12 

ChAkrtlsat . 

.... 36 ditto. 

13 

Nakhau Kiln, .. 

.... 48 ditto. 


4. Rii-ung Phrid or Welyasundan is the history of a Prince of 
this name, who, struck with a fit of devotion, turns ascetic, and performs 
many notable deeds of charity. It is written in the style termed 
Nangsuthet. 

5. Wdrdwong is a history in verse of a person of that name, and of 
a Princess Nang KharamI. His elder brother was Chettha Singhana 
RachasL 

This person possessed an enchanted diamond, which was stolen from 
him- one day as he lay asleep in the forest by a Rust [Rishi], The 
Rust in escaping through the' air with his prize soars rather too high, 
for he enters the region of the fierce wind JLomkrdt, which blows off his 
head. The diamond falls to the ground, is afterwards picked up c by the 
Commander of a Chinese Junk, and at length reaches W&imvong. 

6. Mohosot, in Bali Malta Salta, contains, under the former title, as 
Leyden described, the wars of Maha Sot and Chorni, and is the same as 
the Burman Mahi Sutha. 

The following appears on a cursory examination of the book to be 
the outline of the story. * 

Mohosot is prime minister to Raja ThawIthe, Who is opposed to 
Raja Thau Choulani and his Minister Tak4wat. The whole of the 
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incidents relate to military, strategy, and a trial of akilh in sapping and 
mining betwixt the parties. *. , 

Mohosot after a long series of mining and countermining operations 
contrives to seize ChoulanL and to carry off his daughter for his master 
ThawIthe. The latter however restores to the vanquished king the 
government of his country. 

, • This Cheritra is strongly indicative of the peculiar mode of warfare 

practised by the Indo-Chinese nations, where Belf-defence, and a studious 
endeavour to shun all open danger, are primary circumstances. 

7. U'nnarut is a Dramatic Opera, or musical dramatic work, in ten 
volumes. OounarOt, according to Leyden, was the Grandson of Crishna 
* or the Hindoo Anirudha. • 

It has been composed from a history with a similar title, and it is 
perhaps one of the most finished of Siamese compositions, whether consi¬ 
dered with reference to the language or sentiment, both of which are as 

m 

refined as the present state of literature and of society in Siam can be sup¬ 
posed to admit of. It is not exempt however from that blemish which unfor¬ 
tunately pervades the Dramas of more civilized people,—indecent, and too 
frequently gross, allusions. The summary of the story is as follows: 

PHRA-fN or Indra descending from the sky in form of a deer, allures 

the Raja OounarOt from his palace, who pursues the supposed game to 

the precincts of the palace of Thau KrOng Phaan, a Yak or Ratchsha : 

next follow the loves of the Raja and the adopted daughter of the Y^k, 

and the recital ^pheir cruel separation after a very # short acquaintance. 

The lady is inconsolable, but as he is determined to find out who her 

lover is, a thing she had neglected to enquire of himself, she asks the 

advice of an attendant; this female draws a likeness of him from memory, 

and gives it to her. A faithful attendant is then directed to search both 

earth and air for the Raja, and that the latter may credit what is to be 

communicated to hjm, she also carries a box of the perfume used by his 

mistress. The Raja is after some time found and eagerly follows the 

attendant back to the Yak’s palace, where having gained access to the 

A 2 
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apartment of the lady he is in act Of vowing; as lovers are wont to- vow, 
when the Yak’s son unluckily enters and seizing him, binds him with a 
coil of enakes, and then with one end of thiB he suspends him from the 
eeiling. OouNAKtJx’s Uncle Bebomma Chakkbi learning the deplorable 
fate of his Nephew mounts on the back of Khrht (the Hindoo eagle Garuda) 
and speedily arrives on his flying charger at the Yak’s palace. Bursting 
into the apartment the Bnakes are alarmed at sight of-their> inveterate foe 
Khrut, and quit Oounab6t, who seizing a spear engages the Yak in single 
' combat.- He afterwards carries off the lady to his own country. 

8. Malay is a book quoted by Dr. Leyden and relates, he observes, 
to the benefits of Malay, the being whose office it is to allay the torments 

i 

of Naraka or hell. I have not perused it. ’ 

9. Marie .—An account of a daughter of a Ratchsha. v 

10. Chattri.-— A Drama in the rang Lakhan or Ligonean strain. 

11. CMl&wHn— Is a History of Chalawan, prince of alligators, who 
under illusive forms allured to the banks of the river the two daughters of a 
Siamese, and then conveyed them unhurt to>the deep. These were Nano 
Tap.hau kua, “• the princess of the diamond ship,” and Nang tap,hau 
Thano “ the princess of 'the golden ship.” King Chau Khbai Thano 
fascinated the alligator, which coming on shore was Blain by him after 
two fierce engagements. 

12. Phorn Haam. —The story of “ Phom-HAAm,” or “ she with the 
fragrant locks," the daughter of an elephant. She cuts off one of her 
ringlets' and gives it ,jo the winds. • It is wafted acros^ghe ocean to jthe 
country of a certain king who finds it while bathing—being directed to 
where it lay by the perfume it spreads around. He consults soothsayers 
regarding the original wearer of this precious ringlet, and is directed by 
them to the residence of Phom-HAAm. With her he elopes, followed by 
Ihe elephant,* which subsequently dies of- grief, bequeathing his tusks 
to Phom-HAAm. 


« 


# 


• Some mortal in a stage of the Metempsychosis. 
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4 . JVd-iWm.'—*Thi» has. been stated generally by ,Dr .»Leyden to be ‘ a 

* mythological account of the .origin off the > universe, according, to the 
‘ principles of the Buddhist Sect.’ 

I find on examination! that it is nearly a transcript of a Bali work. 
The contents may be ^briefly described. .. < 

The world is consumed by the presence or contact of seven suns. 

• • Ihdra, (God of the firmament) with many inferior deities, are also con- 
sumed along with their mansions. When one sun had gained the ascen¬ 
dant a great deluge fell from Heaven. This deluge .was tossed and con¬ 
glomerated by the force of mighty and conflicting winds—after which this 
earth emerged from the chaos—diffusing the most exquisite odours. These 
were wafted from the Virgin Sphere to the heavenly regions, and allured 
the Gods to descend to observe whence they proceeded. They tasted the 
perfume-exhaling soil, and prepared to re-visit their exalted abodes. 

■" ■ Many of the female deities however had become pregnant from the 
effects of what they had eaten, and being then too heavy to wing their flight 
back were compelled to remain on earth. Here they gave birth to beings 
who subsequently spread the race over, the habitable globe. 

In the latter part of this narration we have an allegorical allusion to the 
evils which follow too eager a pursuit of sensual gratification—and there 
is something in it which agrees with the scriptural accounts of the flood 
and with the Hindu description of the fall of the once angel-like, or 
devata-like, progenitors of the human race. In another chapter it .has 
been shewn t* the Siamese are acquainted with Than Manoo, tile 
Hindoo Menu or Noah. 

Nitng Prathom.-* Is a story of a wonderful lotus—which a Reosi (or 
■Rishi) saw in a tank—and which after some time increased to such a size 
that he was induced to open it. To his great surprise be found a female 
child in'the oup which he accordingly brought up. - 

The curiosity jpeident to tlie sex prompted her when grown to woman’s 
estate to court society. She wrqte on a slip of paper an account of her solita¬ 
ry mode of life with the hermit, and tying it to a nosegay cast it to the winds. 
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Raja Phba Sow at of the country Uhim pancha.thaa ft dream in which 
he is directed to go in quest of a certain bouquet of • flowers. He= awakes 
and mouifting a pegasus flies towards the east. t Passing over the Rithi'g 
house he is attracted by plaintive and exquisite vocal mnsic. Pegasus 
instinctively descends to the earth. 

The Raja inquires at the lotus born damsel if she knows to whom the 

r 

nosegay belonged. She abashed at the Btrange sight of a youthful person 
of the other sex rushes into the house and shuts the gate. The 'Raja pre¬ 
tends to be faint from fatigue, and at his humble intercession is admitted, 
to the house,—where he so gains on the affections of the fair that she con-, 
sents to become his wife. The Rishi returning from the forest unites 
them in marriage. 1 

Nang So than. —The history of a queen who was wife to a Yak 
prince. This latter carried off' the wife of a neighbouring prince, whose 
residence was in the hollow of a tree. ■ This lady who was called Nano 
Thepphalinla, was fiercely assailed, as might have been expected, by Nano 
SothAn —who was obliged however to return to her parents. The Yak is 
afterwards slain by the injured husband. 

Nok Khum — Is described by Leyden as a mythological account of 
the celebrated Hamsa . 

Nok Khuni* however means the quail— Hong or Phria Hong being, 
the Hamsa. 

. This story I have not examined. 

‘ Pokkhdwddi —Seems from the above authority to be • history of the 
Hindu Bhagavati. 

Theppha lin thong is the history of a prince of this name, who to 
escape the fury of a Ratchsha, turned himself into ‘a golden fish.. It is in 
4 vols. containing 80 pages each. t 

Phit-nan son nang, or Phali sdn nang, contains the instructions of the 
Ape General so called to his brother Sook Krip. - They t .were in the servipe 
of RAma in his attack on Lanca or Ceylon. These brothers quarrel, and fight, 
when Sri RAma ends the combat by killing the latter with an arrow. 
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Makkali phon te stated by Leyden to contain the adventures of the 
bob of « chief who possessed a wonderful cow resembling the Hindu' 

KImaduha. ■ , •*' •" 

• * 

Supha-sit, by the above authority, is a book of moral instructions. 
It may more properly be designated a compendium of maxims and 
instructions for conduct in every situation of life, addressed to all 
.ranks; ' • 

a 

Pkrh Suwanna hong —Relates to a prince of this name, who dreamt 
of a garland of flowers which entwines round his wrist—out of which crawls 
a snake. The snake bites him and he dies. On awaking he tells his 

dream to a soothsayer who gives the following interpretation of it. That 

• * 

the prince would marry a bbautiful Princess—be afterwards slain and then 
re-animated. The prince falls in love with the daughter of a Yak —who 
suspecting an intrigue lays a spring spear in his path—by which he is 
mortally wounded, and just reaches home to expire. .The funeral proces¬ 
sion is ready to move off, when the princess arrives with a phial of elixir* 
of life which Indra had sent down to her. With a few drops of this liquid, 
her lover is restored to life and her. • • ’ 

Prang thang, according to Leyden, relates td the adventures of the 
persons who went to the land of the Yaks or Rakshas in search of the 
fruit called PrUng thang (the buah sittr of the Malays) for wjiich a certain 
princess being pregnant had a longing. The Hesperian boon Was granted 
by* the Yaks on condition that they should have the child when bom. 

* They receive the fchild—but it is subsequently restored,to its parents. 

Ndng sip tang. —The twelve Princesses. It is related in this book 
that twelve children were exposed and left in the forest to perish by their 
parents who were pressed by famine. 

A Yak finds them and educates them (for there are good Yaks, 
although the term implies generally a creature partly human, partly bestial, 
a sptyr.'or a wood demon or giant.) When grown up there these his proteges 
elope, and being pursued by .him. they enter the skin of a huge buffalo 

and lie concealed—next in that of an elephant—and after various adven- 

» B 2 
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turet reach the kingdom .of Phba Rotthasen— *who takes the liberty of 
making all of them liis wives. It so happens that a female Yak who has 
assumed the form of a lovely woman, arrives in, His Majesty’s dominions. 
The king is captivated as may be supposed. 

She becomes the favorite in the palace—and being determined to get 
rid of all her rivals works by a stratagem the ruin of the king’s twelve 
wives. Feigning a dangerous illness she persuades <the infatuated. 
Monarch to order the eyes of his other wives to be tom out on the 
plea that she cannot recover unless the eyes of twelve persons by one 
mother are applied to her body. The Princesses are cast into prison after 
their sight is destroyed—and this barbarity is noticed in the story to be 
a just punishment—because they had been accustomed to string the fish 
—caught in angling—through their eyes !* The youngest Princess it 
seems spiked only one eye of the fish she caught—and it was owing to 
this circumstance that the executioners accidentally left one of her’s unin¬ 
jured. These Princesses bear children in prison much about the same 
# 

time—and all but the youngest devour their offspring through excess of 
hunger—P hua-hot, the son of this younger Princess, grows up to manhood, 
but the cruel Queen hearing of his adveuturous disposition lays a snare 
to .get rid of him. 

She feign^ a second illness and alleges that she cannot recover unless 
the enchanted oranges and mangoes which a distant region produces are 
plucked and brought to her. 

The King orders the great gong to be sounded, and a reward is pro¬ 
claimed for whoever will undertake the perilous journey. Phra-rot at 
once, as the Queen foresaw, offers to go—and then she pretending great 
anxiety for his safety, gives him a letter to her daughter MARf, a Yak— 
in which the latter is directed to slay and devour the bearer. Phra-rot 
sets out, and in passing through a forest encounters a Roosee (or Ris/ii). 

• It were well if the Siamese or even other more 'enlightened nations would put the humane 
sentiment herein implied into practice. 
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The holy man invite* him intohiscell—-and upon enquiring whether 
the youth is bound, is shewn the letter to MarI. He. suspects some decep¬ 
tion, and therefore opens qpd reads the letter, for which he substitutes 
another, directing therein the Yak to shew every degree of kindness and 
attention to the stranger bearing it, and to consider him as precious as a 
diamond. Rot reaches in due time the Palace of the Yak, who treats him 

• with consideration and eventually falls in love with, and marries him con¬ 

trary to the advice of her soothsayers. Phba-rot happens to be walking 
one day in the garden reflecting on what he ought to do, when melodious 
strains of music strike his ear—and on arriving at the spot whence these 
proceed, he finds a tree loaded with the fruit which he had come in quest 
of. He now returns to thd palace and plies MARf with wine in which a 
soporific drug has been steeped—and during its operation he steals 0 
sufficient quantity of the fruit, and conveys it off, together with the eyes of 
the twelve Princesses which h*e found suspended on a bough—also an 
enchanted rod—a bow with unerring arrows, a drug which could restore 
lost vision, and others which could produce fire, water, and various requi¬ 
sites at the will of the possessor. • 

MiRf awaking from her sleep, pursues the fugitive, again contrary to her 
soothsayers advice. Already she seems to have him within her grasp, when 
a portion of one of the drugs being cast on the ground by RqT, innumerable 
sharp stakes start up and oppose her progress for a while. She gets the bet¬ 
ter of these by counter spells, and again approaches Rot who by assistance 

# • 

of another drug hurls an uptorn mountain at her. This also is removed by 
a counter drug. Rot now interposes a sea betwixt him and his pursuer, 
who not being provided with more counter spells is consequently foiled. 

Rot arrives at his father’s palace and presents to him the Hesperian 
fruit. It is carried to the Queen— who immediately feels that the spell 
which gave her the assumed shape in which she had ensnared the Monarch 
in,the meshes of love was*now dissolved. Instantly her features enlarge 
-—huge tusks project from her mouth and she stands confessed before the 
King in all her natural deformity. 
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The King aghast at the sight calls on Phba-bot for assistance, who 
touches the Yak with, one end of the enchanted rodr*-arid by thus killing 

s 

her enables the twelve Princesses to regain their places in the palace, 
together with their eyes which Phba-bot replaces in the sockets and heals 
up with one of the drugs brought with hint. 

However extravagant or puerile this story is, it still affords traces of 
the prevalent ideas of the people amongst whom it originated—and it has . 
seemingly been derived from Indian legends. 

Nang Champa-thang, or the Princess of the golden champa flower. 
This Princess finds an alligator’s egg which she keeps until it is hatched. 
The alligator grows large, and then escapes to the river, and afterwards 

•> 

distresses the peasants, killing and devouring mimbers. The people inform 
the King of the country that the animal will not leave the river unless 
he sacrifices his daughter to appease it. To save his people the King orders 
the Princess to descend to the bank of the* river. She takes with her a 
favorite cat Nang-wila, and entices the animal on shore, which follows 
her beyond her father’s territory. Here she plunges into a lake and is 
received into the cup of a lotus. The alligator pursuing falls on the spikes 
of the huge flower and is'killed. The cat dissuades tho Princess from 

returning home after the cruelty shewn towards her. She is caught by 

# 

Chang thav s^nghon Yaksa, a Raksha, who adopts her as his daugh¬ 
ter. Phba Chaiya chet, King of a neighbouring territory, having gone 
upon a hunting expedition gives chace to a golden deer which crosses his 

c I 

path. This deer is Jndra in disguise, who leads the King to the Yaks 

t 

palace where he disappears, and as usual, a love Beene .ensues, which 
ends in the Princess returning with the King to his city. The Queen 
of the latter becomes jealous and falsely accuses her rival of having 
been brought to bed of a log of wood:—matters are however amicably 
adjusted. 

Lok suit kho —The young tiger and bull. L«yden. notices this as pn 
account of the friendship which existed betwixt a' tiger and bull, and of 
their being afterwards changed into men by a Rishi. 
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* Phra pAm <Saw<m—History of a King of this name, and; bis . Queen 
Nang Sang ScaitA. . 

Phria Pkali, and Sukikrip, or the adventures of Bali and Sumuva. 

Them kroong Son —History,of a Raksha who stole a Princess. •» ■ 

»• 

Khun phen relates the adventures of the famous Siamese general of 
that name. His wars with Laos and other states. He leads into captivity 
, NaNg Sa-e faa. “ the princess of the- jewel necklace.-'’, daughter of the. 
King of Laos —who is given in marriageto the general’s son. He also 
surprises the prince of Sokkolhai (the latter now an integral province of 
Siam) and carries off his daughter Nang kao kIrIya— lit. princess of the 
inestimable diamond of Prangi. 

Trei Wong-^ History 6f a prince who caught a white elephant. 
Chein-nardt. 

PhrU-Photisat —History of one of the incarnations of Buddha. 

So-lhm. 

Hae-sang — Leyden observes that this book relates the adventures of 
the Prince, “ who was born in a shank or shell and remained in it until 

t 

maturity.” The Prince however came into the world, only along with 

a shank shell. He is exposed in the forest, is' miraculously preserved, 

is adopted by a chief of the Ndgas, or snakes. The THEWALDAS.or 

Dewab send him afterwards in a gold ship into the regions of the 

Rakshas, a seven days passage beneath a mountain. He returns and 
# • 

goes through many adventures. 

• Sang sin Chai, or history of a prince who came into the world along 

with a shank shell and a bow and arrow. He travels into the country 

of the Rakshas in seaTch-of his aunt Ke san Samunta, who had been 

carried away by evil genii. His battles with 'them are related, the death 

of the Yaks —and his visiting the Prince of the Ndgas‘ in his palace 

beneath the waters. Here he plays a game of chess with the prince; the 

stakes are the shank with the bow and arrows on the one hand, and the 

oountry of the Ndgas on the other. The prince loses. Sang s(n Chai 
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wishes him to give his wife in lieu of his kingdom. This be refuses. The 

former draws the bow and sends an arrow forth which instantly assumes 

the form of Garuda or Khrut, the terror of the snake tribe. The bird tries 

« 

to pounce on the prince, who however makes his escape. Sand SfN Chai 
then carries off Nano Suphan, the Snake Queen. 

Waranut and Waranet —The history of two twin brothers. 

Nang Oothai— History of a princess of the Nag as. . 

Maha Chinok is derived from the Bali history of a prince, one of the 
Avat&rs of Btuldha 

Mlithang —History of a Yak princess. 

Nang on. 

Warifche-iin. 

PROSE. 

% 

. Prose is amongst the Siamese confined almost entirely to treatises on 
Law and Physic, and to writings connected with the common details of 
business. 

' They are exceedingly methodical and tedious in their epistolary 

i 

style. And when the correspondence is of a political nature, each succes¬ 
sive letter minutely records the substance of all the preceding ones and of 
such conferences as may have taken place. 

They have a few fables in prose. 

Nang Champa-thanq, or the Princess of the golden champa flower. 

POETRY AND MUSIC. 

( 

It would be foreign to the present purpose were any attempt here 
made to compare Indo-Chinese poetry with that of the more western world. 
It will be sufficient to exhibit such extracts from the most approved 
Siamese poetical works as may allow the reader an opportunity of drawing 
his own inferences respecting the real rank which they are entitled to 
hold. The late Dr. Finlayson who accompanied Mr. Cbawfurd’s mission 
to Siam very correctly observes that the vocal music of the Siamese is 
plaintive and the instrumental lively, playful,,soft and sweet. The few 
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( « 

Siamese airs which accompany this paper were after a grept deal of trouble 
written out for me by a. well known Malayan proficient of Penang named 
Primus (since dead), assisted by Siamese musicians. Mr. Chawfurd I 
believe has observed that Siamese music is pitched on a key unknown to 
barbarous nations. 

The groundwork of the Thai prosodial system seems to me to be that 
'Of tjie Sanscrit,, although it has been modified in some measure by the 
peculiar structure of the new medium to which it has been adapted. Such 
a system could not fail to undergo a change when forced from the service 
of an attenuated syllabic into that of a monosyllabic language. M. De L. 
Loubere in his historical relation of Siam considered that if the poetry of 
*a language (*) consisting of monosyllables, and full of accented vowels 
and compound dipthongs, consisted not in rhyme, he could not comprehend 
how it could consist in quantity as did the Greek and Latin poems. 

The Thai language is not exactly in this predicament, for it contains 
an inexhaustible source from which dissyllables and oompound words 
may be drawn, namely, the Jiali ; but, granting that such an advan¬ 
tage did not exist, the Siamese language is competent to yield* 
poetry without rhyme, and that by an artifice combining the quantity 
employed by the Greek and Latin poets (who pronounced their 
words either in a high, low or middle tone, or in tones intermediate 
to these by an union of the high and low) with the accentual system 
of*the English. For as tho Thai language is pronounced according 
• to a nearly invariable scheme of long and short vowels, and is assisted by 
a powerful body of tones and accents, it is dear that it must be free from 
any uncommon restraint of the nature alluded to. 

If again verse consists ‘ chiefly in the arrangement of the syllables 
' into feet, and the proper and harmonious distribution of the pauses by 
‘ means of which the recurrence or rather identity in respect of certain 

( qualities of the lines oy stanzas, of which the poem is composed, 

# * 


* He here treats of Siamese language. 
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* enables the ear, to distinguish the close of each series of feet, and to 

* anticipate that close at stated intervals,’ then is the Thai language per¬ 
fectly capable of such a combination. The Thai poetry is so supplied 
with rhythm that it might and frequently does exist without.rhyme. 

There are two prominent styles in the poetic works of this language— 
the epic* and the dramatic. 

The greatest proportion of the faangsu So-wt, or .heroic poems, 
resemble the' Ch$rilras of India. They are not confined to one species 
of measure, as shall be Bhewn. 

The unities are not often much attended to—and the generally diffuse 
style of their works is unfavorable to the action. 

As most of the different sorts of metre used in their poetical works' 
consist of a great many feet, there is an opportunity afforded of correcting 

• 4 

the consequent heaviness, by a proper distribution of the pauses, or the 

Yut hai chai as they are termed. These most commonly divide the lines 

into two equal parts, excepting when they approach to the hexameter, 

when two or more pauses in a line arc required for the melody. A ^rofd 

is very rarely divided by a pause—an advantage, if not a beauty, peculiar 

to the monosyllabic system. The sense too is seldom disjoined to assist 

• in the mov ement of the feet. 

« • 

There appears to be no csesural pause where the preceding syllable is 
% 

long. The last word of a verse, or o f a stanza is usually pronounced in a 
lengthened tone—and there is no arbitrary cadencef observed. This 
prolongation of the tone in some instances appears to supply the {rant 0 / a 
long syllable, although' it certaihly is attended with the disadvantage of 
increasing the chime. The capital accent is in most cases laid upon the 
word immediately preceding the cacsure. Some strongly accented or in¬ 
tonated syllables are short by rule—thus Phrd. It requires a strict 
attention to the verse to distinguish in many cases the vowels u, 5, e, ai. 


* Called NUhan—ot Nlyai opd rti-ang rdu. 

f Long bot 
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Tt» prevailing tone in which' the Heroic orEpic ’poems are recited 

/ 4 4 * 

and read is high; but there is too much chiming in the vfhole to 'please an 
European ear. 

Although the accent may fall on* a consonant, the .word in wh&h it 
occurs is short under any circumstance, if its chief vowel be short. 

THE BOT-RANG OR DRAMA. 

1 

The Siamese have attained to a considerable degree of perfection in 
dramatic exhibitions—and are in this respect envied by their neighbours 
the Barmans , Laos and Cambojanb, who all employ Siamese actors when 
they can be got. 

The Bot-r&ng may be translated a melo-dramatic opera. The sub¬ 
jects are taken from their romantic histories. They are acted on many 
occasions of ceremony and at {he great festivals—ajid the performance of 
one piece will sometimes last for ten days. Princes have a hall appropria¬ 
ted for such public exhibitions—<but temporary sheds are most commonly, 
erected with stages inside for the actors, when the populace are to be 
gratified. The Lok lo or actors are not always speakers; for it sometimes 
happens that they have only to adapt their gesticulations to what is spoken 
by the prompters, and so well is this conducted that the deception is not 
easily discovered at the distance where the spectators stand: nor was I 
aware of it until an attendant pointed it out to me. • 

• A chorus of twelve or more persons, and aided by»a full band of music 
attends* The female characters are generally represented by boys in 
women’s attire. The dresses are rich and becoming, and the dances grace¬ 
ful and easy, surpassing in every respect the shuffling of the feet, 
and frequently distortion of the body exhibited in the Indian n&tch— 
and which is only supportable when it shews off to every advantage 
thp fine shapes and handsome features of the Hindu female votaries of 
Kdmdeo. 

The music would be very pleasing were one or two of the wind 

instruments laid aside, especially the Pi chanai, a harsh sort of hautboy.* 

d 2 
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Th ei&ticcada, composed of a number of metallic bowls disposed on a 
circular frame of bamboo which are beaten by a muffled stick, is ah 
instrument of considerable compass. < 

The Sot-riing employs every variety of Siamese measure—and the 
greatest attention has been paid to suit the language to the actions, feelings 
or ^subjects displayed. To each style also distinct and apposite musical 
airs are appropriated. These airs are not all of Siamesd origin :—thus * 
there is the Lai or Laos air, the LakhSn or Ligor , and the Mon or 
Pegu-an airs. The music, vocal and instrumental, of the Siamese is more 
pleasing, because more natural than that of the Chinese. A Chinese when 
singing strains his voice, pitching it a£ so high a key at the outset, that, 
forced and unnatural tones must be afterwards resorted to ; and as if aware 
of its effects, he immediately rings a brazen peal from deafening instru- 

4 

ments, which at once and without further comment convinces a foreigner 
that he is as far behind many Asiatic nations in harmonic feeling, polish 
and taste, as he is superior to most of these in many of the acts most 
Conducive to public prosperity and to private convenience and luxury. 
The Siamese seem to have no idea of written music: so that in reading one 
of their operas or dramas much of the effect which a knowledge and use 
of ithem would produce is lost on a stranger. Above each particular 
stanza or chapter the name of the air to be used is noted. 

Amongst the other kinds of Thai composition are the Mil phitkan 
•—ar sort of heroic verse depending more on the order of the syllables (called 
Khatn-tl tang,) than on rhyme or Klan. This kind is generally used 
in sacred works. They have likewise Phlhtg or lyric verses or songs, 
Plengna pastorals, Plengo or elegiac verses—and Plengot or lamentations . 
The note below* will shew that the Thai are a people who delight in poetry 


* Nangsu to-dt, ... Romance—history. 

Bot rdng , . Dramatic opera. 

Nlthan, .N 

V Epic or heroic composi 

M . \ tion. 

Rv-any ran, ...J 


Phot than toa,:.. -s Xrope _ figureg . 

- o-attoa ,... I AUeg0Iy . fBblel> 

—— yoh toa , ... ) 


_! cAom, . Metaphor—similitude. 

Khd nung, .3 Division of a subject 

Kddn filing, . ) Unities. 
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—the birthright of all rode people, and the elegant refiner, of the tfdhd in 
polished life—and that they hare improved what nature has bestowed by 

• t S ^ 

confining it within established rules. Xs ■ 

Their musical instruments are well enough adapted to their style of 
composition. A list of them will be found at the end of this paper. 

History of Nabinthom Phomi and his queen Kappha. 

Bot-Nangm So-at or Yani. • 

In this we find verses of four lines each, the latter having alternately 
five and six words or syllables. Metre is not'essential to this species of 
verse at the close of each line; but the last word in the first line rhymes 
’with that which immediately precedes the ensure in the second—while 
the last words of the second and third line rhyme together. It may 
appear affectation to make use in a disquisition on the poetry of a 
rude nation, of the prosodial .terms applied to Greel^ and Latin poetry, 
but without their adoption it would be impossible to afford the means 
of comparing the Siamese system of prosody with that of other Asi¬ 
atic nations. 

■ 

The order of the feet in the four first lines is thus— 


1st line, Trochcus—Amphimacer. 

sj — w —. 

2d ditto, Bacchius—Dactyl. 

W W — II _ \J W» 

3d ditto, Spondee—Amphibrach. 

_Hw.w 

4th ditto, Amphimacer—Dactyl. 

__ II_ 




'Bit, .{ 

A chapter—a stanza— 

also poetry—story. 

Kham, . 

Word—sentence. 

Wok, .{ 

Line—or member of a 
sentence. 

Khdn, . 

Rhyme. 

Kldn mai phat\ 
han, . J 

Verse—depending on 

quantity. 

Kham hhlong, ... 

An acrosfjc. 

i 

Sopha, .| 

Measured composition 
used forreljgiou^books. 

March of the feet of a 

Khun hot, .| 

line. 


Long hot, . Clou of a verge. 

PlaL took, . Last word of a line. 

Khr&ng hot, . Hemistic. 

Sdng wok, . Distich. 

Kham yad, . Length of syllables. 

— San, . Quantity. 

Mata, . Power of vowel sounds. 

Tihai fiak, . Tones—in the key. 

flat bau, . Tone and cadence. 
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The following is a quotation from the abore book.—The air is Yank 

Verse 1st. Vxrsx 2d. 

Mda ndn || noting hhdp pfu? Men PArd du || Sing dai 

fdng Rad-chad || kra&p ling phl&n chdi tnia *ds|| thx prdsdng 

Phadn klau || Mu Mm thdn Mai hhdt-sd-thd || chat plong 

r mid rdh ni || taam prd fag. tang trong || td Rdchd 

* The Princess Khapphaa respectfully addressed his majesty in these words. Your higHhess c 
is of a liberal and munificent disposition, to which your devoted wife is ever ready to pay homage 
—and she is watchful to regulate her whole conduct so as to render it agreeable to you. Should 
your generous mind be deprived of tine means of performing liberal actions, it shall be my study to 
be instrumental in devising others. Can you doubt that she who would sell herself into slavery to 
assist you, were your highness in distress, does not sympathize iu all that happens to you ; through* 
this life and in all future states of existence my services aud duties will be paid to you alone.’ 

The following quotation from the same work is in another measure 

to the Suranff k/ianang air, and in which spondees predominate. It 

« 

is an irregular one? 

1 . 2 . 

Mua ndn || Eenthd phraam Tluiao ndp || du thdng 

hhrdn dai || fdng hhwddm • phdn nung \ || doc pang 

thde hhdm || phrii gad ’ than nu-a || he si 

phraam than || hhau pdi* ah mad || gun hdi 

hhaUhfa [c/id] ndd thaun thdi || yin di 

sdm det || chd Rud-chad led thuao || ho si 

chun chdm || gin di rdp phldn || thdn chdi 

i » 

[_indra, having takei^the form of a Brahman, approaches the King and asks for 1000 pieces 
of money.] 

1. —“ When the disguised Indra heard the kind words addressed to him by His Majesty, he 
approached the throne. The monarch rejoiced at the occasion afforded of bestowing charity on so 
holy a porson. 

2. —“ He immediately counted out 1000 pieces of gold, and after having placed them on the 

« 

crown of his head, he delivered them into the hands of the Brahman." 


* 

* ai is a short vowel compound, which is here long by position. 

f In the original the accent is laid on the consonant, mating the vowel short, but the time 
, is equal to a long syllable. 
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CMb&ng .—[16 Syllables], 




1 Tro: Pyr: Spond : miia nan || sdm-dttt \_cha] cJuim ad.. 

2 Pyr : Iamb; . pen thuk || [Mo] ram kfiaam 

W w ^ ^ ^ wm 

% Pyr: Pyr : Anapaes: ... chak khrni || Jang than | thet sa nd 

2 

^ ^ MM 

1 Pyr: Iamb : Anap : . dPc/ut || pkra baa | ra meet tad 

• — 

2 Tro: Iamb; .. ran pai || mie chad 

3 Iamb : Tribrach: . thung oat || ammarln | ko si 

3 

W W W W - 

Pyr : Tribr : lam :. thok chan || ammarin | un mu 

Spon : Spon : ... ddt than || ko si 

Spon : Spon :. ran kh.ru || sin Ida 

* 


- — ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ «M 

Tro : Pyr ; lamb. mna nun || song than | phan tad 

Spond : Iamb. sting tad || thip man 

Iamb : Spond ; Iamb. . . hen than || pho slid tig | som phatln 

“ When His Majesty rapturously listened to religious recitations, his soul was purified, and 

Indra became iii^tiintly apprised of it by the increasfc of the heat in his mansion. 

“ All his resplendent abodes glared with unwonted fire. The God with the thousand eyes 
looked down to the earth, and rejoiced to observe the King gradually approaching, by the effifaey 
of austerities and charitable deeds, the enviable condition of a Buddha.” 

The next verses from the same are also in the C/iabang of 16 words to 
a verse. 

. i- 

W y sJ W ^ ^ 

mu-a nan || Som-dct | [cAa*] phomi 
hup nang || the wl 

khau pai || nai moo-ung—mahd Phruam 

2 . 

Phrq chdu || thaau chung rang thdarn 
tod tfiaan || mahdd Phraam 
fhai kjHa || wai chat—ru nod 


+ Cha is hardly pronounced in the recitation. 

£ 2 
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mla Phraatn || rang thddm—dk mad 
tctia thdan || chub pen | hit as m 

kltda thdan in auk hoc than dai 

[King Na iifN r THOM impelled by strong devotion resigns the government of his country to 
Inoiia disguised. 

r He then wanders with his Queen into the forest*—and here it is that Ixdha having appeared 
again in likeness «f tin; Brahman desires to return the gold, which gave his Queen an opportunity 
as appears in a previous quotation, of displaying her devotion to her Lord.] 

“ The King having reached the dominions of the Malta Brahma exclaimed, on seeing two of 
its inhabitants—O Hindu. If yon wish to purchase slaws take us. The wife of the Hindu 
euquired what price they set upon their persons.” 

The following is a specimen of a measure generally found in poetry, 
consisting of twenty-eight stanzas or verses of seven lines each—(marked 
28 syllables.) 


y u 

Mua nan || pita ban 

Ul _ 

fdng hhrdk j| tha vhaan 
kriu kart || sdkrii titan 
thduo rltung || waa Ida 
pltfl than || pit nth than 
thdan f v /l-1| -du bltdu 
you tint || fuun fai 


— - uu 

than hhanq || a vhaan 
k/dift lam || bhang fit nan 
phra naan || Ina v/ati 
bat ni || plinth than 
plat an || khdd pdi 
chat pen || bhd tbai 
khda thong || thdan nun 


c The King mildly replied to the harsh expressions of the enraged devotee—O Sir, I beseech 
you to be calm. It is so long since you left the plaee, that the eireumstaneo escaped yiy memory. , 

n 

But now you may have my Unices in lieu of the debt which I owe to you.’ 

In this species, the lirst and the second lines rhyme together—the 
word preceding the pause in the third generally agrees in metre with the 
last word of the second line—the third and liftli and sixth rhyme together 
—as do the fourth and sixth. The verses consist of four words each, and 


here we have the dissyllable endu divided by the cesure. 

Phtidap — JJ/egiac—Plaintive of 28 Syllables. ' 

Long syllables prevail in this stjlo. The 1st and 2d lines chime—as 
.do the 3d and Gill. The last word of the 4th chimes with the 2d of the 5th. 
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Tn the last stanza an attempt is made to assimilate the sound to the sense, 
thus rin rin— the dropping of tears—and Ming Mu-ilk su-ak din —writhing 
and rolling on the ground. . 

l. 2. 

Tro: Imal), mva nun || the irf yok kdn || um thin 

\J V —« 

_: Amph : natty mating || ru-ang si snog sitan || hr ndng 

t 

Daft: Bucc: ... « fho-dti thdt || sd mu tit trim ndm (da || rin rin 

__ U u 

Trocli: Iamb:... Ndng eh$p || oothdn ndng chip || u than 

Pyr: . rddn rddn || hhdn meia Idm nan || kiting (hang 

hen niiti || -dntf chiiti kCing klu-tik || su-dk din 

nan hjtrdny || khdng din kin te || ndm tuft. 

9 ‘ As the beautiful Princess lay pierced wifli anguish on the edge of the road, the hearts of the 

spectators were rent by compassion. Now she endeavoured to support her tender frame with her 
hands, while tears, as if apparently to quench the thirst produced by pain, dropped fresh from her 

eyes, and now' writhing and rolling on the ground, she excited the deepest sympathy of beholders. 

■ 

The above is an accouchement, rather a curious subject for poetry, 
hut the Siamese have no idea of any description of this nature being inde¬ 
licate. 


map: 

Is a softly flowing straiu—adapted to the following measure in the 
Nurinlhom —[28 syllables.] 

In the following quotation it may be well observed, how the prolon¬ 
gation of a short vowel at the end of aline supplies the place of a long one. 

# • 1 . 2 . 

•mints __ v _ -j— . w v 

Dact; Spond. mud nun* || Pdehnu Iamb. Anaptns: So-tin ndng || mafiPsi 

Dact: Iamb. clung mti || juuujtia Diunih : ... khttp p/ta || the- trl 

Spond: Iamb. ro (Me || nf chat Spond. Spond. mi .si || sd-phtt 

Spond: Pyr. teng led || set sdp «5rc. §c. 

v v v 

Pyr : Amphibr: ... ra dap *|| dd-fi i/v/i 


* In this and several other instances the Siamese overlook (he final letter. This ought else 
to have been a Dactyl—and in such tfords as ro-ung-moo-ung, the short vowel is passed rapidly 
over and the stress either on the diphthong or final consonant. 
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Dact: Spond. . . hhaau c/tak || hldakjtlai 
Iamb : Spond. ... tuti chau || we-laa 

“ Bent on devoting his life to religious duties, His Majesty prepared to abdicate his throne. 
Having accomplished this design, he ascended the diamond chariot, graced* by the presence of the 
accomplished Queen, resplendent with jewels-—and proceeded to the place where the ceremony was 
to take effect." 

i 

The following is a specimen too of the Ya-ni air, and i$ extracted fro in 
the dramatic poem of Waranut and Waranet : 

1. 

_ _ \J vs 

Thau mi || ban did trot 

«s vs vs v« w 

tarn rot || sang Ic-d | than non 
Sudet (cha) || chunk ho-v | outran 

pat yang || rong he-6 | aachaa 

2 . 

mail than || hfn song ehau 

« 

_ vs vs 'Tj 

kd chon diom || thi non yaa 

VS Sj *s ~ 

do-ft chn jnn || yang mo-ting faa 


uu 


mnujnuta chdit || sum rutin c/un 

. 3. 


VSVS \JkJ 


' fai wait man || mhtg keo 

j y 

hen W aranet || ])hd sting chat 

vs VS kS vS _ 

sang vang || chom pm phrai 

w TO . yJ . | ,1 w 35 

sum roan chat || put rom yon 

“ Waranet is desirous of making a trip to Taivatingsa , ( trayatrimsa ) the heaven in which his 

•father who is a Theura , or happy spirit, dwells. 4 • 

• « 
llis Majesty descending from his brilliant Palace, went to the place where the golden* Pegasus 

stood, prepared for his flight to the celestial regions. The glorious horse of the sky, betrayed extra¬ 
vagant marks of joy on perceiving the priucely burden he was to bear—and his breast dilated 
with pride and satisfaction, when his Majesty and his beauteous Queen approached." 

Nangkri an air, [28 syllables to a verse.] 

The example which follows has been extracted from the Romance called 
Narinlhom —and is nearly the same measure as several preceding oijes: 

son rat || (cha) hen )aa * 
chaak chon || (la) thd rad 
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(aurn niu - || ra k/uia /at 

9 

\J ^ mmmm 

hen ton || Phutsan 

9 

imurhom || phi rum pai 
tok f/oh || tok nai 
ktffa h/dadt || datU sadtai 

“Narimthom and hi* Queen found during their journey an inviting Phutstiii tree, (ficus 

Indicus or rather pipul,) which had shed heaps of its purple fruit on the ground. The King 

* • 

expressed, to his amiable consort, his pleasure at the sight—observing also that he would climb the 
tree and pluck some of the ripest for his beloved.” 

A measure of seven lines to the Yesunla air. 

Of this measure an example may be taken from the Historical 

• Romance called Wdrac/ic-iin. 

1. 

hat van || icd-ru-chvc-uu. 

—— ^ — 

uat rai || (dmu rd tran vheef rhdot chan 

hva than || tla wan trai trodn sad 

o. 

_ \j j —— 

inn rear/ |J hhntg ha dantjpdn viih ndd 
r7in chit thief (hrhad 
hvtnj cliatijnn || chan vuh (hung 

a. 

\J _ 

chung Lit ha || chan than ram-phung 

\j w \j m 

tofmoot j)ho dai khrai null thug 

oat td iuda chung hut atsa-chan 

“Warache-ln tired of a long residence in one oi the heavenly mansions, was anxious to visit 
the Aarth. His couch became hot, hard and comfortless—and his hcJrt burned within him, when 

ft 

he brought to recollection his family, which wandered about on the earth.” 


Sep hit. 

In the Rh-ang or Cheritra called Khun Channg and Khun Phfn , or 
a history of these two persons, who were courtiers to Pimaiuian \Va>X, a 
King of Siam, about 400 years ago, is described a contest betwixt the two 
former, who should ha ve'Nan Wan ihang , a celebrated beauty, to wife. 
After a series of stratagems neither obtained her—as the King foreseeing that 
the ruin of his country would be the consequence of these civil broils, directed . 
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the object of theii quarrel to be put to death. The father of the unfortu¬ 
nate girl eventually procures a pardon for her, but arriving too late at the 
place of execution, an opportunity is afforded for the author to expatiate on 
the melancholy result. In one of the first stanzas we find Khra t/ii nftn. 


\ Khun Pltfn || sen ay/ thuan 
2 dal fatty || ha vu tah 

fj /id rha klirui || chop jt/ta/t || turn hit wan 

4 so su-nyl-uut || chc-iim tod || chdu t/iuk an 

5 chau ram || phdrunaa nut a || nd Audit 
fi sot/i pen || Idk thuunt || Sdkhiithdi 
V nah sony stunt chat || do cl rdihho 
H chdi flat || dot || rd-tittt nth to-uni ro 

“ The illustrious KhGn Piif.v was overcome with love on hearing these words from the 
mouth of that beauteous one, and del irately encircling her neck with his arm and expressing his 
desire to imprint a kiss on her lips, praised her for her«prudence, humility and dignified conduct, 
proofs of her being a daughter of SoKK.vrir vi, adding that his affections were stronger since Iter’s 
were not yet engaged to another. 

• The Lady is \ Kited by KiiGn Phkn, repulses a little unbecoming ardor on his part, and by 

appropriate expostulation. ' 

Meautime. the princess was alarmed by KiiGn Piien attempting to clasp her to his breast. 

“ Refrain my Lord, she said, and do not give me room to believe that your generous offer of ransom 

has only been a snare laid for my ruin. Ilu^ng rescued me from danger, and bound me to you 

in gratitude, would you taniKh your fame by improper conduet. l)o you suppose that I ran 

sillier an insult, or that 1 can admit of your addresses w itliout the knowledge of my father, who 
« 

impressed on my mind the right line of behaviour towards \our sex, and strictly prohibited me , 
from following my own inclinations. Cap a. blessing accompany my union with you, unless it 
shall be with the consent of my parents. They have promised to approve of my choice. Be 
prudent therefore I beseech you.” 

Khampliuk . 

The following passage to which this air is adopted, has beeu extracted 
from the Ramakeyum or Raiutiyana which contains great variety of metre. 

^ U -m KJ | 

1 Vhra set cha pint any || hrn-any praddp &3ny prd thdp || duci phdn Id plum tidn 

2 plv pheu pliuk || phrd pho than 

mm <J mm — \J J \J 

3 chum In-any ha lu-up || nut yunet pi dan 


Tamp. Anapcest. 

* Trocli : Dactyl.. 

Ampliim : 'frock : Trocli:. 

Tro: Tro: Tro: f Tro: Tribrach, 

Tro : P> r: Spend. A nap. 
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2. 

1 chung It || hi!n nil-tin Id hdng || an song ong-hha wilda icon 

\J u _ w 

2 ph ra phak chau pht-dng rhtyi 

3 clitng || r//«//i r«/ khtii 

3. 

1 mu-an tiling || si dad chau ut phu yurhai 

2 rid hti-c hoot || d-naat ndi 

* * i 

* ~ ^ g 

3 Mi rl//i //w/a || Mr/w Mw long song • 

Phra Ram or Rama, is the hero in this piece, as lie is in the original 
Hindu romance Thols-akan or Havana , tyrant of Ceylon, and a Yak or 
rakhslm carries Ram’s wife off. One day the king who is inconsolable at 
•her loss, descends to the bqnk of the river to bathe. 

“ When tho king lmd reached the brink of the stream, and had delivered his upper garments 
anil ornaments into the hands of his attendants he was about to plunge into the water, when he 
observed a corpse Heating down, the shape and features of which exactly rest mblcd those of his 
quee n. Lovely were her feature's even lii death, resplendent as the moon when she easts her 
radiance from a full orb. 

Distracted at the sight, the King exclaimed, O form of my long cherished, now lost Sita- 
devi, what evil destiny has thrown thy remains on the white sand in presence of thy former lord.* 

Thus did IIknc. Y\k \i by spells deceive the king by assuming thotlikcucss of his queen, and 

§ 

check for a time the ardor with which he sought to rescue her from the DM.” 

1 Ion lam an or Hanuman endeavours to undeceive the king, sagaci¬ 
ously observing, t that there must be something unnatural 4n the circum¬ 
stance, because the tide was then flowing and the body came down against 
# tlie flood., He therefore advises His Majesty to burn the body. The 
experiment is tried, when the Yak or rakhsha wl/o had assumed the 
likeness of Sitadkvi instantly resumed her own form and vanished. 

On another occasion the King having returned from a battle which 
lie had been obliged to fight with his father-in-law Thau kkoong Phaan, 
is met by a band of the maids of honor or attendants upon his Queen, 
who chant the following strain while preceding him to his palace. 

Pun got — Air. 

0 

. M W V W i j\j 

Principal, ...» Of teaphra gut || yau wu mat 

_ W w g \J wm 

Chorus, ...... tnc chum wa-ra-nat || sanchua 
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• 

Principal, .... 

yd lung khan tang || ti-s7j-hYut 

Chorus. 

tilling bu-ting bilti fluid || nl plum nuk 

Principal, .... 

_ o sj U ^ si 

Kluo-un hit ram phrum It in || tv chart Id net 

Chorus,. 

Sen ihuk him sin thu wit || phl-ang nit link 

Principal,...» 

W« Sj » U SJ sJ \J \J 

kbit wii sang phrti-ong || (khn ) songlak 

('horns, . 

yu nut mil yak || stint su than 


1 Welcome bark <> mighty king with wetory i rownrtl, unceasingly wfcli us, your demoted* 
lias your anxious Queen lamented your aliM'iiee. 

Tears quenched the thirst which a thousand apprehensions for your safety excited in our 
agitated frames, while dread that you might have fallen into the snares of the Yak, chased away 
repose, and rent our bosoms.” 


r/fip. 

This is an air appropriated to much the same sort of metre as the 
preceding quotation, the couplets are sung twice. 

Chat. . 

Under this title are stanzas of various length and measure. 

In I'nnan'tt are comprised in this style stanzas containing from two 
to eighteen verses. The verses are generally distiches, and lines run allcr- 

i 

liately nearly thus 7^f-9 or 0, 7+7, 8+7, 11 +7, or 8 + 7. 


Ex :• 


• 1 f/t any him long ?ut-a J| pa tv ha than mi hint than tln-ii l tin || bn plum 
2 run run .sun iru rot || sttlknn thou maa Ini o la a || phra ha lumu 

M ^ ^ W pi ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ | 

S Ito hint Ida/) chain pun J| sura phut rka rung t/o-ri cliudi Uhn || kamtrtuut 


\j _ 


The King having retired fo the Queen's apartment. 

• “ Their Majesties reelined their heads on 

» 

of every \uricty of exquisitely .scented flowers refreshed the .senses. 

The fragrant nosegays peeping out from amidst the decorations displayed the Kfo (clialeas 
punicu'ata) and Khubtap the Chant pud (michclia ehampaca) and the Srraphin (a yellowish 
flower produced on a tree.) 

The king desiring repose, the succeeding couplets are s.ung to the air 
called Phi ti t ha tig. 


pillows while the delicious pcrfunitf’of roses, and* 


“ The soft voices of the hand w'ere in unison with the melody of tlrts music—and it seemul as 
“ if lu*a\ only harmony was produced by mortals. ’ • 

“Sweet was the melody—soft and just the measure—and tremulously responsive were the 
“ voices to the music's notes.” 
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Phut Chili. 

Laudatory. —The singers proceed : 

Like diadems of inestimable v^lue—are your noble persons. The pinnacles of the State— 
the rulers of men, props of the Empire—and the massive towering pillars amongst Princes. 

Long Song . 

“ Descending to the Bath.” 

• • 

The Stanza from which wc are now to quote consist's of 1(1 verses 
in couplets, in all 118 syllables. The order of the last is varied, being 
alternately 8+7 or 8+8, or 8+0, or 7 + 7, 7+8, 9+7, 7+9, 8+8, 8+9. 

Pra t/iitni tkany || proi fa-any || vcfiu ri rin 

_ W w _ 

I/ip lui man thin || filial si 

viua many ] tkany sin || t/ianym a* 

su khan thnan tnaaft || tru fa/tony (k/iri ) 

“ The pure water fell in gentle sliowcf* from the golden lotus bath—respecting his majesty— 
rich perfumes were then spiinklcd over him—and he carue forth beaming like the .sun.” 

Sala burong. 

“ . 

This air is coupled with the following verse descriptive of the corcmo- 
ny of consulting a soothsayer previous to Thotsamok receiving the crown 
which his father wore. 

[dat w*c] tfat ruk konthau lun biik || Inti si hhwan 

_ - _ «-/ _ _ \J w 

Parohitta fa chut lhi-an || sd-ican (na) 

1 tvvf u'fn la a || an-o-laa 

^ _ s/ J \J _ O 

yak kk tin k fin vi rap || chap si-tin 

sony icr-an If s7/i pal k/ncaYt 

“ The Parokya soon appears : and now, lie exclaims, is the time propitious—haste to bring 
forth the offering*,* and let us light the oblationary candles and diamond tapers.-|* These* were 
speedily brought and curriedJn procession around the King.” 


# Fruifs and other eatables. 

f These tapers are stuck around the edge of a large glass or gold plate. 

G 2 
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lltii — Tanau. 

“ Tlie Tennasserim Air”—adapted to verses thus reckoned 8 4-8 sylla¬ 
bles 7-J-8, 84-6. 74-10, 84-0, 84-0. 

Scanned—1 lain—A napsrst—Anaprst. 

2 Spond—Atiap—Tribrach. 

3 Iamb—Iamb—Dactyl. 

4 Iamb—Ainphibr.—Bacchic. 

In the same opera Unnaii^t, the kin", thus addresses his consort— 

To you 1 have ever been, and shewn myself to be, ardently attached. Did I not for your 
sake leave my family and country behind ? Time has glided delightfully and unpcrceived away 
in your society, while an anxious anil aged parent has been long lamenting in vain the absence 
of her son ; even now she is overwhelmed with a thousand cruel doubts and apprehensions on my # 
account; in the excess of her grief she beats her breast and, if not speedily relieved by my presence, 
will die of despair and leave me to fruitless remorse. 

The queen makes a dutiful reply to this speech when again— 

The divine and majestic Unnak<jt, ravished with the delicate and affectionate sentiments ex¬ 
pressed by the Queen, embraced her and said—“ You are the jewel on which my affections rest, 
u the sanctuary of my love, the diamond pupil of my eye. Heaven is witness to the truth of what 
I have declared.” 

The Queen’s heart felt at this speech, as if it had been plunged into the water of life ; a deli¬ 
cious coolness succeeded—accompanied by a multitude of blissful thoughts. With uplifted hands 
she besought his Majesty to allow her in the meantime to return to her mother’s house. 

Of rni. 

- v ~ y ^ * - 

no-an naany usaa || matt rasi 

htnony som-det (tha) || pkra c/ton (hu) nt 

• _ u 

soki khro-mi kkrdn || ram plum 

hdi soay suan sdldt || rat (that) chit ( trd ) 

kbit yuam mi yok |] led sok sdn 

When tlie graceful Usa beheld her mother (by adoption,) she gave a loose to her ardent affec¬ 
tion in words accompanied by tears—lamenting in terms of bitter grief the approaching separation. 

I 

O ! hail—Laos Air . 

— — - . _ _ 

chom vdny wai-yu-ka mural 

v v gw. g # 

Jang rot phatcha ndt phra Butri 
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theu'i hhdt hhldi sohA 

y — _ 

chung mi wd did uti sun than 

do-ang sum an me gat sanPhua 

\j ^ _ _ 

tod chau cha clink in Andd. 

• _ \i — sj 

jxii jwn bari-chfi Phrasong rit-(jha) 

Waiyaka felt somewhat consoled by the affectionate expressions of her (adopted) daughter— 
^md i* return gave h**r some good advice for her future conduct in the married state. She then 
deplored the unavoidable separation she must sustain from her beloved child— t?1io was going to 
become the wife of Piiha IJnaii6t, (Piiha Sonoiiit.) 

Yani manora 

is a different strain from the yani nangsu so-at before noticed. It occurs 

•ill UNNAUtTT,— 

^ J O yj ^ ~ 

hen phon clmturong || hka ong nut 

pen hangphayu-hu tniaf || (tha) hrd ho-an yai , fyc. fyc. 

The General issued instructions for the organising and assembling of the Army, its materiel 
and followers—also the elephants—with gold embroidered housiug9, and the horse under their 
respective commanders, bold and swift as lions. 

O ! pi. 

• 

This air is played on a sort of clarionet—and is adapted to a stanza in 
which 'the Princess Usa is seated on a diamond throne, beside her lord 
and king—she addresses him in poetry, praising him, and expressing l\cr 
readiness to accompany him to the diamond country of Longku (Lanca or 
Ceylon)— pai sathtidn krung kco nd Longka . 

Mon PUtn —The Peguan Air.— Long song —The Bathing, 
occurs in the same Drama adapted to a wak or stanza of eleven couplets, 
descriptive of their Majesties’ enjoyment of the cold bath. 

Rang tlion 

is another applied to a stanza of twelve couplets describing the royal 
carriage with its curving poles (inwards and high above the heads of the 
horses) surmounted with flags.* 


A Translation has been given in my Siamese Grammar. 
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ho Phamil .—The Burman Air. 


dun tfa\n jmi wAng si khu ret 
klunn khct hoci thdan In ltnan jihad 
sain roan run rhun chain phtrain gad 
fnfin huii rot thati thong sangong (kha) 


1 They were carried along tlio narrow pass—and over the various impediments. The august 

i • i i • * *• 

pair were delighted with their excursion in the chariot. 


Clunn 

« i 

I select the following passage adapted to this air, because it shews 
that the Siamese have some feeling of what constitutes beauty in 

c 

landscape. 

w __ w _ yj \J _ 

khan k/iau lorn nunu || phono d'et 

_ \J w -J ^ . 

that phra net chum chon || sing khan 
___ • 
latti got song yt-iini || am phan 

0 

u \J ■ ■ mm ^ , . 

jin cho ngnn iigTi-inn j had || si la hli 
bang fH'it hoci hc-t) || plc-o plan 

_ _ yj yj yj _' 

cluing chang lot ion || chan rhdi 

“ UNNAnfiT pursued his journey though valleys and magnificent forests, and over hills. 
At every stage of lii.s progress natural beauties rivet ted his attention and wore sources of delight 
Here mighty peaks towering to the sky seemed as if just about to crush'by their fall the kingly 
cavalcade. There precipices disclosed their naked sides variegated by beautiful strata . IlVre a 

jiorrid chasm jawned—there a narrow dell invited to repose—and now the ranges \>f mountains* 

, . • 

receding behind each other displayed a fascinating diversity of light and shade.” 

The following verse is accompanied by the air termed 

Chin hep duh mat —“ The Chinese pulling a flower.” 


_ — w - _ - 

Jiang mu gain/ gut || sung saan 

itai Jang mu t/iu rut || phut chamaan 
nong khruan that (| fhatsa naa jntt 

yj U , _ 

hen tun ni khrut || .s.</ thong , 
chan cluing man thou }| kmlng gai 
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Usa heard the tender speech of her Lord—fraught with love—and sensibility—she turned 
her head, and he held the golden krot tree,* with its numerous detached stems, and wide spreading 
branches. 

O ! ptia —“ The passionate Air.” 

hap m(a sia hlai 
chow tie rong hai rao 
pen tham chow lio keo mea dd 
that elide ai malm kui kui 
tde treng na ha not not 

The King drove out his chief wife from his kingdom; 

His other wives asked the cause of his grief, 

And why he regretted losing one who had offended, 

Asking if he was not ^shamed to regret of what he had done. 

They then danced before him and used mocking gestures. 

Rang malim . 

From the Sawannahong. 

chom parafong plan nai wari 
til mii hho hhc-uvg thi nam lai 
hra he thang fang ti-au thi-un kin hlai 
kraho yai p/d naakhon 

The, sportive fishes in the limpid stream glided in pairs near the banks, while shoals of fry 
sought food in the shallows. The huge kraho pursued the man-featured fish . , 

From the Jtomance of Sawannahong or tiie Golden Goose. 

. Air Chid chai . 

Cha</ chui ciiai sauntered towards a Monastery — while his hands 

• • 

moved about as if he were dancing, his garments hung negligently on his 
body, trailing on the ground. He then entered the monastery, he had stolen 
a precious stone. He asked permission to eat along with the Priests. 
The Lo-ang or Priests were then at dinner — and, being so unreasonably 
intruded on, beat off the affected youth with their fans. 


* Banian, 

H 2 
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Air Table lakhting .—“ The Alligator drags his tail." 
used in Ran" lakhuu. It is a favorite nursery air in the palace. 

nan pui flint me did hlong 
nan la mom me dia hurni , Sr. 

Sleep softly my child—in your pendent cradle. Do not cry, my Prince, you will be placed at 
your mother's breast soon—you have both endured ranch in lca\ing voui country.—(From Xarin- 
tiijm.) 

Chut chin tr, . 

c” 

« 

From the Suwannahong. 


hfirann man tilling flico nro mart 
phru p/ionti pr\ prem pen nuIt ndd 
pin-nny hni-nnrj .sumrap lira satlra 
long song hhongkha than ilai , 

His Majesty was overcome with joy when he reached the bank of the Ganges—and quickly 
disencumbering himself of his regalia he bathed in its stream. 

Peasants Song.—Air Lomphat chat khan. 

dhnphii dhn-chau no ft /than hun 
dim pai khang nut tie 

Q. O Father, [ironically] why walk at such a rate with your head erect like a speckled dove 
—where are you going. 

V 

A. Whose voice is that 1 hear, like that of my beloved wife, 

Phlen — Propkai. Lyrical. 

’ Indo-Chinese poets, like those to be found in most partially civilized 
countries, arc'fond of extempore contests in verse. The Siamese poetic 
champions do not wholly rely on their own powers, but invoke, after the 
planner of both ancient and modern western poets, some guardian deity or • 
muse to inspire them with heavenly fire. These champions are attended 
by a chorus, consisting of persons of both sexes. 

The following is one of the invocations: 

Bright deities 1 glorious spirits ! Hero I invoke your aid with hands uplifted to my head.— 
Exalted beings I—more durable than the lofty mountain, the axis of the world—high throned in the 

i 

sky, you behold with contempt all that is in the world or around it—and thou, O ! Phha Song (a 
Iloly Priest of old,) surpassing mortals iu energy and knowledge, come,all and inspire our feeble 
minds with poetic vigor. 
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Phleng —The Herdsman’s Song.—Air Phat kftwai. 

hep doh maroc doh iie 
tna roc te doh phat phco 
rdc leo tna hoe teat dang teat 
tiom chau ngdn saurtin tiling kl6n dot 
She gathers flowers for a garland, 

She strings red and white, 

Then hangs them up behind the monastery, 

Her breasts have not the roundness of youth—. 

She is the companion of my wife. 

The Courtier’s Song.—Air Sakkraw&it .* 

Low Song. — Air Dak Sai. 

dak sal chan u-c. hfut phi na-e led 

tni dot ro-um riyang ked chau sdutt so 

— — ^ # _ 
dak u-c—dak ra/ff / ban phina-c led 

chau mat thah ltd ltd tea pdi 

O fragment flower of my heart's delight. 

Unfortunate that I am—deprived of Ihy presence— 

Severed from tin* jewel—the Lot ely virgin— 

Lovely flower!—beautiful laurel— 

My evil destiny prevents my approaching you. 

Alas ! will you not summou mo to your presence—how desperate is my ease. 

Boat Song.—Air Phleng rua. 

nil itc f rai chant/ 
did rdp /tun tdi sld led doei rul run ue , «$<?. fyc? 
i/o ilia phi-tloei yo tha pi-doei 

O beloved I a hundred catties of gold would not weigh against you. I use all my efforts and 
beat my boatmen to reach you—but still you fly my presence. 

The King’s Bargemen’s Song.—Air Hi ru-rt. 

• — 

hen t u-P hang kdn um /tea ltd hee 
* Su yang cltim pita Vi phi-roai sont Sam da 

* The specimen of this song is wanting in the manuscript. Sec. 
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The mighty \ntd t Oarudd —fled to Limphalee —with the Princess KAk|, supporting her all 
unwilling close to his heart, under his umbrageous wings. 


Phleng chacha hong .—A song or lyrical piece in the form of question 
anti reply. 




ara chan hong u-e 

%J W — 

khan dong 1am hit 
khan dong 1am lut 
hhau nai dong Jck 


so than ran ISng ue 
so than ran long u-d 
chan phat pitting tfng ony u-d 
chan no-un Id ang thang dug n-d 

u _ 

mud chuu dai phod khek 


ww 


hhau nut dong Jck 

_ _ __ 

see ma pick || gho-d Thai u-d * hu-d f maa ndng d-d 

The heavenly bird descended in the forest (of Ilimdfa) and wandered about. 

The Princess was dressed out in elegant attire and painted 1 with the fragrant paste. She went 

out into the wood—graceful in figure and action. 

O my beloved, when you met with the Malay you quickly forgot that I existed. 

Harvest Song, sung whilst reaping the rice.—Air, Phlen td-au hau. 


wan nt rau wd cha len 

rau cho-un hun hhrnncn siica cha len phleng u-e 

cha an kha-not nai ma 

cha au hhau na tiai Ian 

cha tvang ham hhau kitting chauna u-e 

* i 

nai 7iai hhau ha ma len moi 

* 

' y mi 9 t e cha it ddh prd cha 

To-day let us be merry and rejoice like happy reapers. Let us bind tlie sheaves—and place 

them on the banks, on the ridges leading through the corn and inclosing the fields—that wo tnay 

deposit the corn in the granary of the master. Where are the happy reapers, and sho who is the . 

• • 
fragrant Piira Ch 6 flower of my soul, where is she l And P6 cii6 Shai (another woman's name,) 

come along quickly—are you here ? how is it you answer not. 


Thfi yae .—An air in Mahori —in the Manora Entertainment. 

Peasant's Song .—Thep pita thang . 


tedn u-d ?odn ni pdn wan 

naa bat si chaCu-e 

the phd thang riang dl 

theppha thang hKang nang ni mai sodi 


nung suan 'hdm si 

y au . , 
nung saum mi ft 

ti pen cha nai Z-d 

chap hod long thd lai hhj 
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nang cha chap-au *hoa pht 




hoi dp-pri chai u-2 

chau chap hai tli haa mat cha kha hi tdi 

The Man.— This is the day—*he very day—on which fine woollens ought to be worn—I am 


abashed and ashamed in your presence at being ill-dressed in coloured clothes. 

The Woman.— My Brother? You are kind—are you delighted with your woollen clothes? 
I do not think they become you—let me make use of your head as a mop to sweep away the 

fowls* dung—that you may never exult again but fall into evil. * 

• • • 

Tiie Man.—M y beloved, your threats if put in practice may produce mischief to your virgin 
state—(There is a double entendre here not to be explained in this place.) 

cltaang at tin gang ro phldat 
mth prddt yang to phldng 

If the mighty Elephant King of four-footed animals is liable to stumble and fall, in like 
manner the wisest man is apt to slidfe into error. 


List of the JPiphat KIiongwuHjf 

or 


Musical Instruments. 


A full Baud consists of 


1. Pee —Clarionet. 

2. Khldng toa pho toa mca —Small and 
Jarge Drums. 

3. Taphon —Kettle Drums. 

4% Pntig many —Small ditto. 

5. Panda t- —Sliccado. 

(j. K/tongwang —Musical metal Bowls. 
Cli&ng —Metal Cymbals. 

Chang —Large ditto. 
dong or Khong —Gong. 

Krdp —30 pairs of bamboo Castanets 
1 $ foot long. 

Ma/tori. 

1. Sd —Violinceilo. 

2. Kachappi — Harp. . 


3. Aramana —Flat Drum or Tumhorine. 
4*. Ttiap Thap — Drums. 

5. Ching . 

6. K/dot iee— Flutes. # 

7. Krap Phoung —Slioft Castanets. 

1. Tre —Trumpet. 

2. Sang —Small ditto. 

3. Khldng Khvk—Tu p/to tu mca —used 

» 

• by the King—-Drums, Javanese. 

4. Pec Chdtoa —Sort of Clarionet. 
Khldng phd tai —Funereal Drum. 
Chang Kat6 —A small Gong. 

Pec hd. 

Penang , 1829.—Revised 1836. 
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PART SECOND. 

Entertainments , Games and Amusements . 

There is nothing which at first sight w6uld appear more strongly 

■ 

demonstrative of the intercourse which at remote seras may have existed 
betwixt the various people of the earth—or of their physical vigor, and 
intntal energies and sentiments, than a description of their national games 

« * a 

and amusements. Here the character is boldly drawn forth and stands 
in view divested of the shackles of time, or the marks of passing fashion 
and caprice. Mankind, however, being the child of circumstances, and 
being moulded into many varieties by the moral and physical agencies 
which surround him, it may thence be inferred that even the games wind* 
with slight modifications pervade nations, widely severed from each other, 
and dissimilar in habits, are in many, perhaps most, cases the result of some 
impelling principle common to man in every situation. 

The Siamese from being of a lively temperament, and of strong but 
versatile passions, like other semi-barbarous tribes, are much addicted to 
gaming, and also to many other less pernicious amusements. The Govern- 
ment cheeks the unbounded licentiousness to which gaming would lead by 
licensing gaming houses, where only games of chance may be played. At 
the* great festival called Want root ox Sonsfk/iraan, (Sankr&nti of Hindoos,) 
a general lieeuVe is sometimes given to the people to gaipble free of duty. 
The women arc said to indulge in the pernicious delusion with equal eager¬ 
ness as the men. The same passion for playing is found amongst the Bur-. 

• • 

mesc. 

The universality of the game of Chess need not here be insisted on. 
The Siamese arc alike remarkable with other Asiatics for their clear-headed¬ 
ness at this game ; and, were all other proofs of their possessing a consider¬ 
able share of mental perspicacity removed, this one would redeem them 
from the charge of being deficient in it. 

•« 

Mali rook or Chess —The K/ioon or king has wi(K the other pieces, 
('with exception of the pawns,) the same relative positions as in the English 
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game. He goes one square in any direction, and takes,in any direction. 
He cannot castle. He is check-mated nuich in the same manner as in the 
British game, but a stale-mate makes a drawn game. 

The Met or minister [the queen with us] stands on the right hand of 
the King, can move two squares straight-forward at the outset—but after the 
first move he can only go one square at a time, and that diagonally cither 
.for .advance or.rctreat. 

The K/ion, “ post or supporter,” is the bishop. His first move is either 
one square forward or diagonally, but at any period of the game he may 
take the adversary’s piece on the square before him, but not that one which 


may stand in bis rear. 

Mad or the horse, is the knight and moves in the same way as the 
English one. 

The Ilona or ship is the Castle and moves in the same way as the latter. 
Bra or “cowries” 'shells) fire the /minis. They arc ranged on the 


third square and move one square at a time, and only one at the outset, and 
take diagonally. When they reach the adversary’s line of pawns they 
become Met or ministers and move accordingly. 

The following game was played in my presence by two Siamese : 


1. The white Queen’s* pawn leads oil' by mov¬ 
ing one square to the front, 
o. The black ditto*ditto's pawn ditto ditto. 

55. • Queen to right hand bishop's first square. 
4. The adversary does the same. 

/}. * Queen to her second square. 

(i. ltight hand bishop’s pawn one square. 

7. Ditto ditto knight to queen's first square. 
H. The adversary does the same. 

9. Ilight hand knight to right hand bishop's 

third square. . 

10. Left hand bishop one square forward, 
ll! Queen’s pawn takes*adversary’s pawn. 

12. King’s pawn one square. • 


Iff. Ilight hand knight to his second square. 

11. Queen to her second square. 

15. Right hand bishop to fiis first square. 

10. Queen to her second square*. 

17. Right hand knight's pawn one square! 

18. Right hand ejfstle to queen’s square. 

If). Left hand knight to king's second square. 

20. Left hand castle one square to front. 

21. Ditto ditto Bishop takes adversary’s 

queen’s pawn. 

22. Left hand castle to queen’s second square. 
2!5. Ditto ditto knight retreats to king's second 

square. 

24. Left hand knight to king’s first square. 
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25. Left hand bishop to king's second square. 

26. ltight ditto ditto pawn to his fourth square. 

27. Li ft ditto knight to right hand bishop’s 

third square. 

28. Kind’s pawn one square. 

29. I a* ft hand bishop one square. 

30* Right ditto ditto pawn takes adversary’s 
pawn. 

i 

31. Left hand bishop’s pawn takes the adver¬ 

sary’s pawn. 

32. King’s pawn takes it in turn. 

33. Queen takes the pawn. 

34. Queen to bishop's fourth square. 

35. Right hand ditto to queen’s second square. 

36. Left ditto knight to right hand bishop's 

third square. 

37. I a* ft hand eastle moves up close to the 

King. 

38. Right hand knight to right hand castle’s 

• fourth square. 

39. Left hand knight’s pawn one square. 

* 

40. 

41., Queen takes quern. 

42. Bishop takes (preen. 

43. Right hand knight to adversary’s knight’s 

third square. 

it. Left hand eastle to left hand bishop’s 
fourth square. 

45. Right hand knight’s pawn one square. 

Mi. Castle retreats one square. 

47. Right hand knight takes adversary’s 

bishop. 

48. Kuight takes knight. 

49. Ditto ditto ditto. 

50. Ditto ditto ditto. 

51. Right hand bishop to queen’s third square. 


52. White king is checked by right hand 

castle. 

53. King moves to left hand bishop’s second 

square. 

54. Left hand knight to left hand bishop’s third 

square. 

55. Left hand knight ’9 pawn one square. 

56. Paw u takes pawn. • • • 

57. Ditto ditto ditto. 

58. Cantic moves one square to its right. 

59. King move** one square to his. left. 

60. Left hand eastleV pawn one square. 

61. Right hand bishop to his king’s fourth 

square. 

62. K' lg move's to his bishop’s second square. 

63. Right hand bishop to adversary’s bishop’s 
• fouith square. 

6t. Knight retreats to king’s second square. 

65. Bishop moves to hlaek queen's third square. 

66. Knight returns to bishop's third square. 

67. King advances one square. 

6.3. Castles pawn takes pawn. 

69. Pawn takes pawn. 

70. Kuight to queen’s fifth square, giving check 

to adversary’s king. ^ 

71. King retreats to knight’s second square*. 

72. Knight takes castle. • • 

« 

73. Castle takes knight. 

71. Bishop to his queen’s fourth square. 

75. Bishop to his second square, (this was in¬ 

advertently done, but the player would 
not accept of the piece back.) 

76. Castle takes bishop. 

77. Bishop to king’s third square. 

78. Left hand castle to right hand bishop’s 

third square. 
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79. Castle to adversary’s king’s fourth square. 

80. Bishop to his fifth square. 

81. Bishop to his queen's fourth square. 

82. Ditto to white bishop's third square. 

83. King to his left hand knight's third square. 

8 k. Bishop to white king's fourth square. 

85. Castle to ditto ditto fifth ditto. 

86 . % Lcft hand castle to white left hand bishop's 

third square. 

87. King retires one square. 

88 . Left hand castle (checks king) to his 

bishop’s second square. 

89. King retreats to his knight’s square. 

90. Same castle to white left hand bishop's 

square. 

9J. King moves one square forward. 

92. Left hand cattle to w'hitc bishop’s second 

square on left hand and gives check. 

93. King advances one square. 

9 k Bishop closes to white kiug. 

95. White cattle takes white left hand knight's 

pawn. 

96. Castle to while knight's square, and checks 

the king. 

97« King to his left bishop’s fourth square. 

98.. Bishop takes white knight's pawn. 

, 99. King tq his fifth square. 

100* Left hand castle to wdiite king's square. 

101. King to his queen’s fifth square. 

102. Bishop to his fourth square. 

103. Castle checks king. 

104*. King goes to his own square. 

105. Bishop to adversary’s quorn’s fourth square. 

106. Left hand castle to white queen's second 

• square. • 

107. Bishop goes behind his king* to queen's 

fourth square. 
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108. Bishop to black queen’s third squareand 
gives check. 

109. King to black bishop’s fourth square. 

110. Castle to white right baud bishop’s square 
and gives cheek. 

111. King to blaek king's third square. 

112. Castle takes bishop and checks. 

113. King takes bishop. 

Ilk. Castle from white bishop’s square to black 
left hand bishop's third square and checks. 

115. King to black queen’s fourth square. 

116. Castle retreats to his king’s second square. 

117. Ditto to wdiite left hand knight's third square. 

118. King to his left hand bishop’s second 
square. 

119. Bight hand castle's pawn one square. 

120. Castle from king's second square to queen's 

s 

second square and cheeks. 

121. King to his queen's fourth square. 

122. Castle from left hand black bishop’s third 
• square to his fifth square and checks. 

123. King advances one square. 

121*. Castle to king’s second square and chocks* 

125. King moves one square to his left. 

» 

126. Pawn takes pawn. 

127. Castle to right hand castle’s second square. 

128. Castle takes pawn. 

129. Ditto to right* hand bishop’s third square 
and gives cheek. 

130. King to his own square. 

131. Castle to black left hand bishop's third 
square. 

132. Ditto to black left ditto knight’s fourth 
square and gives check. 

133. King forward one square. 

13k. Castle to his queen's second square and 

cheeks. 


K 
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135. King one square to his left. 

13G. Caatlc’a pawn one square. 

137. Ditto to white right hand bishop’s fourth 

square. 

138 Ditto to loft hand knight’s third square 
and cheeks. 

13!). King retreats one square. 

9 

i 10. Li ft huud knight's pawn one square and 
becomes a Wl. 

Ml. Castle to black bishop's fourth square. 

M2. Pawn one square forward. 

113. Castle to black left hand castle's fourth 
square. 

1M. Ditto to white knight's fourth square. 

11/5. Ditto takes pawn. 

1 Hi. Ditto to queeu’s fourth square. 

M7* King takes castle. 

M8. Castle takes castle. 

1 1!). King to black queen’s fourth square. 

150. Ditto to queen's second square. 

151. Ditto back to black king's fourth square. 


152. Castle to left hand castle's fourth square and 

checks. 

153. King to his own fourth square. 

154. Ditto otic square forward. 

155. Ditto to his queen's third square. 

15G. Ditto to his ditto fourth ditto. 

157. Ditto to his own third ditto. 

158. Castle to his knight’s fourth square. 

159. King to his left bishop’s third square. 

1G0. Ditto moves one squaro to his left. 

1G1. Ditto to his third square. 

1G2. Castle to his king's third square. 

1G3. King to his left bishop’s third square. 

1G1. Castle to white queen third square and 
checks. 

1G5. King to his own second square. 

1GG. Ditto to white king's fourth square. 

1G7. Ditto to his left bishop's second square. 

1 G8. Ditto one square to his right. 

1G9. Ditto to his own second square. 

170. Castle to white queen’s fourth square. 


Here the game ends, being a drawn one. The reason is that the king 
has got back to his country , as the Siamese express it, within the permitted 
number of moves, viz. 1G. The new made met or minister is not of a high 
rank enough to attack a king. The castle or ship is supposed to contain 
all the belligerents. Had two castles been opposed to the king he would 
have been check matted in eight jnoves. 

The following are established rules. If a king is left alone to contend, 
his aim is to get so placed as to prevent being check mated within a certain 
number of moves . In the first place, however, the number of pieces actually 
on the hoard is deducted from the prescribed number of moves in each 
case. Thus, if the king has opposed to him a king and two castles—the 
number of pieces on the board four—is deducted from the prescribed num¬ 
ber eight. If the adversary has only a castle, the prescribed number is 
sixteen. If he has two bishops—it is twenty-two. If with one forty-four. 
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If with three knights thirty-three.* If with one knight sixty-six. If with 
a met, it is a drawn game. If with a queen or met and two pawns eighty- 
eight moves; with a queen, bishop, knight and castle, sixteen moves are 
prescribed. 

Leu Doat resembles the Indian game of puchees. It is played with 
cowrie shells on a lacquered board thus. Two persons take each a side of 
theJboard. There are five cowrie shells for a dice, each of the players 
has three pieces—each throws in turn, and if No. 1 or No.'5, casts up, 
the thrower continues to throw and to play until another number turns 
up. The chief object is to pass through all one's own squares and those of 
the opposite party without interruption—taking his men if they can be 
overtaken by throwing up n corresponding number, and leaping over them 
if the number cast up exceeds. He whose pieces are thus first returned 
to the place whence they set out, wins the game. Nos. 0,15, 17 and 20 
in each side are castles, and the piece holding one of these cannot be 

0 

taken. The pieces which have been taken are entered again by casting 
the dice—No. 1 enters one—No. 5 the whole which are out, but the inter¬ 
mediate numbers do not enter any. 


1 . 
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The Leu cua kin ngoa .—The game of “ the tigers eating cattle.” In this 
game there are four tige'rs and twelve oxen. The board has sixteen squares. 


# The pawns on reaching on adversary’s line become pieces of higher value without reference 
to the number of these which may have been taken from their side. 
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The tigers are placed at the four corners—an ox is placed on one 

square, and the nearest tiger moves first. The tigers take by leaping over 

the heads of the oxen to the open square behind them and not diagonally. 

« 

The tigers are taken and put off the hoard^when hemmed in so that 
they cannot move, or they are taken then by the oxen moving (only then) 
diagonally. If only two tigers are left on the board the oxen are victors. 
There is another game called the sleeping tigers and ten oxen—played on 
a fifteen cliccqued board. The tigers wait until they can take by leaping 
over the heads of the oxen one at a time to a blank square—or by getting 
betwixt three or two, which they take. 

Leu c/ioa is a game played with six counters placed within and on the 
lines of a triangle, or as may he agreed on the «point, consists in hemming 
in the adversary's pieces so that he cannot move. 

Male yep is a game played with fourteen counters on sixteen squares— 
one of the players must take off five counters, so that lie shall not leave one 
on the hoard in a situation to he taken—for if one is so situated that it can 
go over the head of another to an empty square the first player loses. 

Male khom is a trough with seven cups on each side. The players 
have each forty-nine counters distributed equally in the cups, i. e. seven 
each. Each takes out the contents of his first cup, and counts them out 
to the right hand to the last number,—setting aside the counter which 
remains. They then begin with the second number, and, when its contents 
have been told out, they respectively take out of the cups (amongst which 
the last told out counter falls) their contents, and proceed to count 1 as before.* 
They may take the whole of'the number in any cup, or only part of it. 
The parties agree that after a certain number has been won by one of them 
the game shall cease—as it may he immoderately lengthened out. 

Lett Sakfi is played with counters like Backgammon—the moves being 
regulated by dice. The box has the same number of marks as the Euro¬ 
pean one, and indeed the game hears such a c close resemblance to our 

• «. 

Backgammon, that it may he perhaps supposed to have been taught to 
them by European traders. 
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The men are not placed in the box at tiie outset, but ai$kfcpt in aheap 
in the checquers of the players, which first' are to the left hand of each. 
The pieces are filled into th$ respective checquers according to the casts of 
the dice—and they range to the right when the whole numbers have been 
filled in. After this they may take up any uncovered counter of the ad¬ 
versary which generally terminates the game. The chief aim is to prevent 
a piece being uncovered. 

hen sua knm hoa is a game where a number of people sit on the 
ground with their legs stretched out—and each having one of his feet 
placed above the other, the hands being also placed above the feet. The 
opposite party of players have to pass over the limbs of the sitters without 
discomposing them. 

“ Hide and seek" is as much a nursery game in Siam as in Europe. 

hen Saba is a favorite game—where a piece of wood or ball is impelled 
to a certain mark by one foot of the player, who must keep on the other or 
loose the game. It is played six days in the year at the Wantrool and 
Songkhraan festivals . 

* 

Marbles (or small balls of horn) are played also. 

hen KatrA is the wicker loot ball, which is kept up by a number of 
persons who stand in a circle. Tt is a characteristic Chinese and Indo¬ 
chinese, and also a Malayan game. 

Len hi'niif is thus played : 

. 

Two parties are formed. , 

•A stone is set up—near which one of the players of one party is sta-* 

. • 

tioned. The other party is in advance at a convenient distance.* The 
person at the stoue takes a hard lime> and throwing it into the air, strikes 
it with the palm of his hand in the direction of the opposite party. If none 
of them catch it one of them must go to the place where it lies, and thence 
throw it at the stone—if he hits it his party gets in, if not the game goes 
on as before. If th% ball is»caught the party in goes out. 

Or, instead of the stone # a hole is dug—and a bit of wood, a few inches 

in length, is struck of by a stick after having been cast up in the air. If 

l 2 
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any one of the opposite party catches the hit of wood, his party wins, but 
if not then one of that party casts it towards the pit—the person stationed 
there endeavours to stop it, or strike it off. § If he does not succeed his 
party goes out. If he stops seven times, or the opposite party is kept out 
seven rounds, then the person at the hole strikes off the stick again, and if 
one of the opposite party catches it, he follows up and strikes it again and 
again until it is caught—the losing party are then forced tQ run to the.holp 
and are obliged, according to the rules of the game, to make a nasal noise 
called hu, as a signal of their being losers. The approximation of this 
game to that of cricket may seem curious to the antiquary. 

J^cti thip citing c/tn is a swing suspended betwixt two trees—and is a 
common amusement amongst children and even* grown up persons. 

Women play at several of the games described—particularly at hide 
and seek—in company with the other sex. The fine still moonlight 
evenings are preferred for this amusemenf, which is no doubt productive of 
matches betwixt the young men and girls. 

The girls have likewise some simple games of their own—such as 
throwing up pebbles and catching them before they fall, having first 
taken up a certain number in the interval —Eephang longlinn , where a 
number of pebbles are thrown by one party to a hole and stopped by the 
other from gqing into it. They arc afterwards to be separately cast into it 
by the exertion of one finger—the first party losing those not put in. 

, Len lhia mai 1c rit din —are two games played by rolling, in the first 
'instance, balls of clay down an inclined plane, and in the second by letting' 
a bamboo model of a boat slide down it. lie whose ball or boat goes furthest 
of course wins. 

Mauk yvk is a game somewhat resembling drafts. It is played with 
thirty-two men—sixteen of a side—and arranged respectively on their first 
and third lines. The pieces move in squares in all*directions, the number 
not being limited. The object is to get one or morp of the adversaries’ 
pieces betwixt two of the players’ ones, which, if there be no intervals be¬ 
tween any of the confined and confining pieces, arc taken—or if the draft 
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piece stands with one of the adversaries’ on each side of him, or with these 
and others in his rear, he takes the whole. Or the game may be varied 
according to agreement, or yne piece may oppose sixteen. It can be moved 
in any direction not diagonally, and takes by leaping over one piece at a 
time if there is a blank square behind. 

Len Thoa is a game of chance. 


3 

2 

4 

1 

■ 





A cross is made with chalk on the floor and numbered at the inner 
angles 1,2,3,4. There is no restriction to the number of players. The 
holder of the bank sits opposite No. 4. He has several hundred cowries 
which represent pieces of money—these he conceals under a cover so that, 
the players may not be able to guess the number. 

TJie latter now stake what sums they please opposite any of the 
angles—and they may join their chances by depositing one counter each 
on one of the four lines. The banker being satisfied with the stakes, no 
more can be deposited. lie then counts oul by fours the counters in his 
bank—aipl whatever odd number remains after this operation indicates the 
corresponding one in the cross—by which lie wins all*the stakes deposited 
in the opposite one. Thus if the odd number, or that which should remain 
(after telling out) less than /our, be two, the holder pays all the stakes 
corresponding with that number, and takes all deposited at No. 4. If the 
remaning number be three, he pays for its stakes, and wins all in angle 


No. 1. 


• The players sifr in a circle at a distance from the places where the 
stakes are deposited—and they push on their stakes with sticks having 
hoops at their ends—to prevent unfair play. 
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The gaming farm renter, Nai Iiawn Hoa bea, and his head people, 
distribute the winnings to the parties to prevent fraud. 

Thamlat is a game played by any number of persons—but seldom 
exceeding ten. There is always a holder of the box or a banker. The 
other players are numbered from one upwards. 

They deposit what stakes they please and the banker chuses to 
admit, lie then takes out an indefinite quantity of cowrie shells,.and r 
counts them out by the number corresponding to that of the players (with 
exception of himself). When they have been told out, so that either that 
number only, or an odd number remains, he loses or wins according to the 
following rules: The holder of the bank, if his remaining number corres- 
ponds to that which marks his own position, 'wins all the other stakes. 
But he pays, should the number be that of any one of the other players. 
The winner gives the box. 

jLen po is the Chinese game of dice, which has been naturalized in. 
Siam. The dice are generally one or two cubes—and each face is divided 
into two compartments, the one black or red, the other white. They are 
of ivory. They rest in a chamber jn a brass box and another is fitted so as 
to slide down over it. 



cho-an 2 


tang 

chad 

m 

tai-beng 2 

cho-an 1. 



© The shaker of the box. 
tai-heng 1 
Po 

da 


Head Chinese © 


da 


It-am 
kak 


The box having been placed in the centre of the cross and all the 
stakes deposited—the cover is taken off. If the red half of the uppermost 
face of the dice points to lai beng first, the banker pays that stake—and 
wins an and k&k and li-am and cho-Hn and tang , cho-an second and tai 
beng second. If opposite to aa he takes all the stakes but lung. If 
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opposite tai beng second and cho-an he pays fbr them, and gets all the 
rest—and so on. 

JEcpS , is a game played nearly in the same manner as Thoa. 

Eepong , is a game played with a six sided teetotum—marked 
1,2,3, 4, 5, 6. 

The stakes are deposited in the allotted compartments. 

# Jf the number turned up be 1, the player pays thrice the number 
of the stakes deposited there, and takes all the rest. If 2, lie* pays thrice 
the stakes there and takes all the rest—and so on. 
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Leu phai Kadaat arc Chinese cards on which Chinese characters 
are printed. 

Lvn pet kaau .—European cards. 

Leu that lok bddt y is a game played with three dice—marked from, 
1 to 6 . It seems also to be a Chinese game. If three turn up alike they 
are neither in favor or otherwise, but lose the box.’ The throw 1-2-1 wins—• 
2-2-1 loses— 1-2-3 loses the box; the other number of the series wins, 2-2 ; 3, 
as does any other sequence—or any unequal dice. • 

2- 2-3 wins, as does the rest of the series. 

* 

3- 4-4 loses, as do the other two of the series. 

• • 

*4-4-5 and 4-4-0 win—4-0-0 loses—4-5-5 and 4-4-3 lose : 4-5-3 neuter 
—4-3-2 ditto—4-2-1 ditto. 

With two dice—aces lose, doublets lose ;•—3-3 wins,—4-4 loses,—5-5 
wins,—0-0 wins. 1-2, the No. 1 wins—1-3,1-4,1-5,1-0—all neuter, as are 
other unequal numbers—0-5 win 0-5, and 6 wins. 

Lcn Eel hop , or pitch and toss, is played with tin pice, or coins : a hole is 
made in the ground* the prayers throw each one pice at first and he who 
holes the pice has the privilege of throwing the general stakes at once 
towards the hole and taking as many as go in. If no pice fall into the hole 
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in the first instance, the person whose pice lie nearest to it has the before- 
stated privilege. 

The hen ruH are boat races. The distance to be rowed over is about 
two miles. It is chiefly the officers of Government, who indulge in this 
amusement. They use paddles ; the rowers sing he he rha, a boat-song. 
Len Khivai are buffalo races. The course is about two hundred yards 

t 

long, and a straight line at each end is a starting post, and in the centrg 
a house where the judges of the race sit; two buffaloes start at a time at 
the sound of gongs, one from each post, and to the right hand severally. 
The aim is for either buffalo to overtake the other before he has gone 
twenty times over the course. Two only start at once. 

The course is very broad and is separated in the middle by a row oV 
people. So that it in fact becomes a sort of narrow oblong figure, the com¬ 
passing of which forms one round. 

There are no riders, but each owner 'seizes the rope which, as usual, 
is passed through the cartilage of the animal's nose, and goads him on, 
being relieved at short intervals in this operation by persons stationed 
betwixt and at the posts. The person whose buffalo overtakes that of the 
opposite party must seize the rope it is held by, or he does not win. 

The Siamese of Bankok have no buffalo fights like those exhibited 
in the Burman Provinces, in which the owners ride their buffaloes and 
urge them on, and where lives are occasionally lost. Large bets are made 
at.Siamcsc races. 

* Len Wceng ngo(i Ke-un, are carriage races. These carriages or oarts* 

are of a very light construction but strong. 

Two start together, each being dragged by one, or two oxen. The 
driver stands in the vehicle, and goads the oxen on by a long stick having 

a pike at the end. 

They run to the extremity of the course, but do* not return. 

Len Wceng ngou khon .—The men run race* on the same course as*the 

buffaloes—going twenty times round if neither -has overtaken the other. 
They also run straight forward to a goal. 
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Len PIM Kilt is* a very fanciful kind of amusement—being neither 
more nor less than a fish fight. The plti# kat is a fish which grows to two 
or three inches in length at the utmost. It is found in shallow rivulets and is 
sought after with great avidity. The males are selected and kept separately 
in bottles. Bets are laid and two of these bitter enemies are slipped 
into a large bottle where they generally fight until one is killed or 
'disabled. , * 

This game is discountenanced by the king as contrary to {he principles 
of the Buddhist religion, which enjoins humanity. But the customs of 
barbarous nations are often at variance with the creed they most vehement¬ 
ly contend for. The Chinese also keep a species of fish called by them 
• • 

Sampan or ho Sampan for the purpose of fighting them. This fish (the 
/lean purju of Malays ) is about a span in length and it fights with much 
vigor and bitterness. The Chinese lay large bets on the issue of a battle 
of this kind. The Payn 860018*0 diminutive species of perch. 

Chon nok nok, arc fights of various kinds of birds. 

Cock-fighting, or Lcn chon kai, is generally prohibited but is never- 
tlieless practised secretly. They do no # t arm the bird like the Malays. 

The Siamese have borrowed many juggling feats from the Hindoos 
and Chinese, but they have a great aversion to snakes. So much so that 
at the sight of one some Siamese will appear affected, as if by hysterics, and 
consequently they do not introduce them into their exhibitions. The Mons 
or Pcguers, teach snakes to move to the sound of a flute in the manner 
of»the tame snakes of Indian jugglers. 

Len c/wk moei, or boxing matches, arc common at all great festivals 
and entertainments. They are often very bloody, and would frequently 
end in the death of one or both of the parties, did not the king, or other 
great man present, stop the battle before it becomes dangerous. They 
arm their hands with hard cord, which is warped round them. The 
Iljndoos use *hc stpne, and also arm their fingers and knuckles with horn 
or silver knobs. They strike straight forward or iu any manner most 
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likely to tell according to their unscientific practice. They are allowed 
to use their knees, feet, and heads in combat. 

There are no set number of rouuds. The king if present, or if he is 
not, some one of his courtiers regulates the barbarous sport, and rewards 
the Victors. It is not favorable to the formation of a good opinion of 
Siamese advancement in civilization, to find at such exhibitions the king, 

i 

his family and his household of both sexes, with the courtiers, and ,the ( 
populace, women and children including. They excuse the inconsistency 
of prohibiting fights amongst the brute creation, and exhibiting combats 
of men, by the remark that the latter have reason to guide their choice of 
actions. Women have been known on occasions of the kind alluded to, 

.* l 

to enter the ring and obtain by a stout battle the applause of the Siamese 
fancy. The spectators follow the example of the king in throwing pieces 
of money to the successful combatants, i. e. those who have much punished 
their opponents. « 

Lcn plum, or wrestling, is much practised both amongst the Siamese 
and Barmans, and it would be diillcult.to say which nation is most expert 

l 

in the exercise. 

A pugilist seems to aim chiefly at lifting his adversary and casting 
him on the ground—which is sometimes effected with such violence as to 

i 

disable him. From what I have seen, 1 incline to the opinion that the 
Burmese are the best wrestlers. They are perhaps on an average more 
compactly formed than the Siamese. 

* Lea tee lo tec and fee dang and tec kabce, are different kinds ot fencing. 
For the lirst a sword and round shield is used by each combatant. In the 
second each has a stick or pole instead of a sword. 

In the tee kabee each has a sword without a shield. 

Bands of music accompany all Siamese games, except wrestling and 
boxing. 

Len fie somphot mu-iing .—The procession*in whjch all the people 
assemble and pass before the king who looks down from a house—all sorts 
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of pageants and figures are carried about. Here are exhibited the great 
mountain mure , ships, mock animals of all kinds, &c. 

Kite Flying . 

Waau are paper kites, ranked as male and female. The Siamese 'are 
extremely fond of this amusement. The kite is about five or six feet high, 
jyid with the cor/1 may, in some instances, cost seventy dollars. 

Dances . 

Mon ram .—The Peguer dance. This resembles the Indian dance* 
but is rather more lively, and, like the dancing girls of India, the Siamese 
ones sing during the exhibition. 

JLaklian is a theatrical entertainment to which allusion has before 
been made. In it various styles of dancing are displayed, from the 
solemn movement indicative of dignity or grief, to the quick step corres¬ 
ponding to the sentiments prevalent in the piece. 

Ken Mongklum and phleng Satcan. —“ The heavenly concert ,” an imi- 

* 

tation of the theatricals of the Devattas . 

Khon. —Dancing on the Stage, differs little from that in the Lakhan . 

Fire Works. 

Such as pyramids of all sorts, rockets, fire balls, fire fpuntains, &c. 
arc exhibited at festivals. Siamese pyrotechny has apparently been bor- 
rowed from the Chinese. 

• • , 

% H(in are dressed puppets of wood, to the movements of which 

dialogues are appropriated as in our Punch , who came no doubt from the 
east. 

JLen Nang 

Fantoccini , or puppets of leather, which also have dialogues to accom¬ 
pany their movements. 

• # 

Huang Ramakc-un. 

The events of Rama’s life dramatized. It occupies many days in 

performance. The Malays have the same drama; but they prefer the , ‘ 

n 2 
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Siamese translation and Siamese actors ; the Malays of Redder and 
Penang are here alluded to. 

Smoking . , 

People of all ranks and ages in Siam smoke tobacco : it is made into 
segars. Even amongst the great, the Indian hookah has not been yet 
introduced, although pipes are frequent. 

The segar is presented along with the betul mixture to a stranger 
on his entering a house. Tea accompanies it in some houses ; if the visitor 
has come from a distance he is presented with food immediately, or is 
invited to stay to dinner. 

Medicine . 

There are two houses appertaining to the Royal establishment in 
which medicines are kept. At one of these the poor may be supplied with 
such as they require. 

The King’s physician occasionally administers to those who solicit his 
aid. Tiiere are women who possess to be actuated on occasions by a spirit, 

. and who are consulted by those labouring under diseases. 

Field Sports . 

Siamese Princes do not follow the chase—or shoot animals, 'because 

c 

the religion they profess makes such practices sinful. Their subjects 
however indulge in ticld sports. They catch elephants and other animals, 
laying snares, nets and traps for them ; they shoot elephants, wild cdttle, 
'rhinosccroses, deer, bears and liogs, for their teeth and skftis chilli/, 
but for food also in the cases of the cattle, deer and hog.—They also 
train dogs to run down deer and to seek tortoises, which last they ^dis¬ 
cover to their masters by barking. They pretend also that their alligator 
killers will dive under water, get on the back of one and finally kill him 
or bring him on shore! Several persons, Malays and Siamese, have 

positively averred to me that they saw a feat .of this nature performed ! 

• • 

So that the feat in America on a Kayman* must be ranked as second 


* Vide Waterton’s Wanderings. 
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rate only ! But the Siamese have an advantage which was not enjoyed 
in the latter instance, the potency of charms which ghosts even cannot 
withstand I Thus does superstition deceive both the senses and the per¬ 
ceptive faculties of the mind. 

There are also games called Ki Lephrop, where persons display their 
bravery and agility by entering a circus, where an enraged elephant wi/h 
tts keeper on ife back is confined, and by avoiding him after^having pro¬ 
voked him. In the middle of the space is a strong bamboo mat stretched 
out and lying on strong posts connected hy cross beams. The mat is 
about the height of the elephant's forehead, so that when the combatant or 
rather exhibiter, as he only carries a fan in his hand, has provoked the 
animal and is pursued, he runs below this canopy while the elephant rushes 
and strikes his head against the beams —his eyes being above the mat and 

his tusks below, so that the man escapes. Amongst the amusements of this 

* 

pleusure-loving people, may those convivial parties be" reckoned, made for 
the express purpose of cementing eternal friendship betwixt those who 
assemble at them, and where the'parties pledge each other in deep, 
draughts of fan or arrack, over a drawn* weapon inserted in a bowl of that 
beverage and in which each also inserts a finger. It partakes not of the 
nature of a secret association, but is a public and noisy assembly. Equals 
only can well engage in such a party with any hope that the mutual 
pledge of support will be fulfilled, and even then as it is not until the cup 

•has well. circulated that professions of brotherly Jove and of mutual 

• * 

aid are made ; tlieir oaths must be liablq to evaporate in the process of 
sobering. 

Literary Amusements. 

The Siamese challenge each other to trials of improvisitorial skill—such 
are questions and replies in verse—and discussions on Bali learning. 
Some one also of a party repeats the name of an animal, tree, or any sub¬ 
stance, and the person who accepts the challenge must give the name of one 
of the same genus, having a like termination—and the trial is kept up 
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until one of the* competitors fails to produce a name which shall chime 
with his adversary’s. 

Riddles are also proposed and a failure to expound them incurs 
forfeits of a fanciful kind. Both men and women engage in this amuse¬ 
ment and the forfeits are adapted to each sex, much in the manner that we 
find them in the British game of a similar nature. 

• 1 c 

Penang[ 1829. 

Revised, January 1836. 
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SHER-CIIlN—P’HAL-CIPHEN—DKON-SEKS—DO-DE— 

NYANG-DAS —and GYUT; 


Being the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th Divisions of the 

• TIBETAN WORK, ENTITLED THE KAII-GYUR. 


By Mil. ALEXANDER CSOMA KbROSI. 

Siriao-HUNGAIUAN OF TRANSYLVANIA. * 


II. (SHER-CIIIN.) 

According to the Index, the second great Division of the WcahA\gynr % is 
that of the “ Shes-rab-hyi-p'ha-rol-tu-p'Jiybi-pa” (by contraction, Sher- 
jihyhi , pronounced Sker-ch'hin,) Sans. Prajna pdramita . Eng. “ Tran¬ 
scendental Wisdom.” Under this title there arc in the ^&kahA\gyur 9 21 vo¬ 
lumes, classed under the following subdivisions or distinctions: t 

• 1. (2) Shfo-rab-hyi-p'lui~rol-tu-p'hyin-pa-8tong-p'hrag-hrgya-pa (or h bum). 
Sans. Shata sahasrikd prajna pdramita . Eng. “ Transcendental Wisdom, 
in one hundred thousand sldkas.” In 12 volumes, in which are counted 75 
chapters (Uliu, in Tib.) 303 artificial divisions ( bam-pt >, in Tibetan, each con¬ 
taining 300 sldkas in verse, or an equivalent in prose, and occupying in 
_ » _ 

9 or Qg*f 

o 2 
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general 21 leaves in the Bkah-\\gyur), and one hundred thousand slokas—the 

whole is in prose. In these 12 volumes the Prajud par amitd is treated at 

large, and the other sub-divisions are only abridgments of these 12 volumes. 

These 1 were first translated from Sanscrit into Tibetan in the ninth century, 

by the Indian Pandits, Jina Mitra and Screndra Bodhi, and the Tibe- 
(. 

tan Lotjawa (Sans. Lochch'ham ,) Ye'-she's-sde'. They were afterwards again 

#0 i 

reviei^ and arranged by others. 


2. (3 > Shh-rab-kyi-p'ha-rol-tu-p'liyin-pa-stong-p'lirag-nyisku-Xh/i-pa, (or in 
round numbers, “ Nyi-kliri ,” 20,000.) Sans. Panc/ia vinshati salutmka prajnd 
pdramitd, “ Transcendental Wisdom, in 25,000 slokas.” In three volumes. 
There are counted 76 chapters, 78 bam-pos, and 25,000 slokas. This is an* 
abridgment of the before-described 12 volumes. No translators are mentioned. 

3. ( 0 Shes-rab-kyi-p’/ia-rol-lu-p'hyin-pa-k'hri-Xyrgyadstong-pa. Sans. 
Axhta dam sahasrikd prajnd pdramitd. Eng. “ Transcendental Wisdom, in 
18,000 slokas.” In three volumes, containing 87 chapters (le/iu), 50 small 
divisions (bam-po), and 18,000 slokas. These three volumes are a more close 
abridgment of the above specified 12 volumes. No translators are mentioned. 

4. Sliex-rab-kyi-p'ha-rol- tu-p'hyin-pa-h'hri-pa. (or by contraction '‘Shes- 

It'/iri") Sans. Dasa mhamkd prajnd pdramitd. One volume of 613 leaves, 
containing 33 chapters, and 34 bam-pos, or small divisions. This volume is 
an abridgment of the 1'mn-hbring, or of the above specified "three volumes of 
25,0()0 slokas, translated by Jina Mitra, Prajnya Varma, and the Tibe¬ 
tan Lotsawa, Bande Ye-shes. ‘ , * 


5. (C) Shes-rab-kyi-p'ha-rol-tu-p'hyin-pa-hrgyadstong-pa (or simply br gyad- 
stong-pa). Sans. Ashta mhamkd prajnd pdramitd. One volume of 462 


3 or Tit 
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leaves, 24 bam-pos, and 32 Idhus. This volume likewise contains an abridg¬ 
ment of the several dharnuu contained iri the above enumerated volumes. 
This was delivered by 2?chom-.ldan//das (Shak ya) likewise, as the above enu¬ 
merated divisions, when he was on the mountain, called in Tibetan, the “ Bya- 
rgod-p'hung-pohi-ri," (7) in Sans. Gridhra Itut'a parvata, near Rdjagrtha in 
Magadka. This is a favourite volume of the Tibetans, who shew particular 
•reverence to it*; hence both the manuscript and printed examplars of it are 
in very great number to be found. 

6 . One volume is entitled, (8) “ Sna-tx'hags," Miscellaneous (Works) or all 
sorts of aphorisms of the Prajna, pdramita. There are in this volume 18 
different treatises or aphorisms, of which the titles are as follow: 

i. ( 9 > Rab-rtsal-gyis-rham-par-gnon-pas-zfius-pa. Sans. Suvikranta vik- 
raml pariprichch'ha (prajna pArnmitd). Instruction in the Prajna pdramita 
(by 2?chom-/.dan//das) on the request of Suvjkra'nta Vikrami' (a Bod- 
hisatwa ) from leaf 1 to ISO. This and the following aphorisms also all 
belong to the Prajna pdramita, and contain either abridged repetitions, 
explanations of some terms, or recommendations for keeping and reading 
the Prajna pdramita. 

ii. ( ll) ) Hdnn-brgya-pa. Sans. Saptashatika. • The Prajna pdramita in 
700 sldkas (Note, for brevity’s sake, Shcs-rah-kyi-p'ha-rol-tu-p'hy in-pa (or 
Sher-p'Jtyin) and Prajna pdramita, are frequently omitted in $he titles. 

iii. (U) hfia-brgya-pa. Sans. Panchashatika, that of 500 sldkas. 

iv. ti*) Sher-p'hyinsdud-pa-ts'higssu-hchad-pa. Sans. Prajna pdramita 
sanchaya gdthd. Verses collecting the contents of tlie>/Vr//«a pdramita. 

v. (I3 ) Hdo-rje-gchod-p«. Sans. Vajrachclihedikd , the diamond cutter (or 
a stdra of wonderful effects). This aphorism is contained in 18 leaves, 
from leaf 222 to 240. In this, 2JcnoM-/.nAN//nAS-(SiiAKYA) in a colloquial 

7 8’*v 8 

9 xn-jfTeN' Wqx' *i$Vqv J0 

ii ^ i8 
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manner instructs “ Rab-zibyor” (Sans. Subhuti) one of his principal disciples 
in the true meaning of the Prajnd pdramitd. The Tibetans pay especially 
great respect to this sutra, hence the copies of it are to be found in great 
abundance. 

Vi. ni> Ts'hul-hrgya-\na-bchu-pa, 150 rules or ways. 

vii. Sh^s-rab-kyip’ha-rot-tu-p'hyin-pahi-mtshan-hrgya-rtsa - btgyad-pa. 
Sans. Prajnd pdramitd namn ashtd shataka, the 108 names or terms, of. 
the Prajnd pdramitd. 

viii. ( 16 ) Bchom-\dan-\idas-ma-thes-rab-kyi-p'ha-rol-tu-p'hyin-pa-\na-bchu-pa . 
Sans. Bhagavati prajnd pdramitd ard/ia shataka, the Prqjnd pdramitd in 50 
slokas. 

• # 

iX. (l7) Hp'hags-ma-shes-rab-kyi-p'/ia-rol-tu-p'Ayin-pa-de-bzhin-gshegs-jia- 
t'hams-chad-kyi-yum-yige-gchig-ma. Sans. Bhagavati prajnd pdramitd sarva 

A » 

tathagate eka akshari. “ Transcendental Wisdom, comprehended in the letter 

A, the mother of all Tathagatas or Buddhas The letter “ A” is considered in 

Buddhistic works as the mother of all Wisdom; and therefore, all men of 

genius, all Bodhisatwas and Buddhas , are said to have been produced by “ A,” 

since this is the first element for forming syllables, words, sentences, and a 

whole discourse; and the' means for acquiring knowledge and wisdom. 

Here the whole Prajnd pdramitd is comprehended in the letter “ A.” This is 

the most abridged sutra of the Transcendental Wisdom, since this consists 

•* 

only of a single letter. This is to be seen on the 256th leaf of this volume. 

« 

X. <lf,) Kohushika. Sans. Kaushika, a name of Indra. In this sutra 

• • 

Shaky a instructs him in the Prajnd pdramitd, hence the title of this sutra' 

• I 

xi. (19) Sher-p'hyin-yige-nyung-du. Sans. Afpa akshara , the “Transcen¬ 
dental Wisdom, in a few letters.” 


16 JwnjvqsN’*!' w'xq'l’q'&rs’stw 

11 Q«j*wr*r a*nr-»v£'Si ,f ' 
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xii. W°> Sher-p'hyin-sgo-nyi-shu-rtsa-\Ha-pa. Sans. Pancha-tinshati prajud 
paramitd muk'ha, the 85 doors or beginnings of the “Transcendental Wisdom,” 
(there are so many vija mantras.) 

xiii. (2,) TSchom - lrfra« - h das - ma - sher -p'hyin - snying-po. Sans. Bhagavatt 
prajnd paramitd kriddya, the essence of the “ Transcendental Wisdom.” 

xiv P®) Shir-p'hyin -nyi-mahisnying-po. Sans. Prajnd paramitd suryn. 
IjarVha. * , 

xv. (23) Zla-vahisnying-po {shir-p'hyin). Saris. Chandra garbha (prajnd 
paramitd.) 

xvi. < 2I > Shir-p'kyin-hun-fu-bxang-po. Sans. Prajnd paramitd sdmanta 
IJiadraf 

xvii. Sher-p'hyin-lag-na-xdo-rji Sans. Prajnd paramitd vajrapani. 

. xviii. < w ) Shir-p'hym-rdo-rjergyal-mfshan. Sans. Prajnd paramitd rajra 
hitu. These five last aphorisms, or siitras, are so called from the names of 
those Bodhisatwas who are introduced speaking with Siia'kva on the Prajnd 
paramitd. 


Contents of thf. whole Prajnd paramitd. 

All the 21 volumes of the Shir-p'hyin treat of speculative or theoretical 
philosophy, i. e. they contain the psychological, logical, and metaphysical ter¬ 
minology of the Buddhists , without entering into the discussion of dnjr 
particular subject.* There are counted one hundred and eight 'such subjects, 
(i d/tarmas ) terms, or phrases, with several subdivisions or distinctions; of 
which, if stny predicate be added to them, affirmative or negative judgments 
may be formed. These terms have mostly been introduced into the Sanscrit 
and Tibetan Dictionary also, that was prepared by ancient Indian Pandits and 
Tibetan interpreters, and which may be found in the Ustan-hgyur (M do 
class. Go volume). 


20 
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Here follow Some instances of the terms or subjects of the Prajna pdra- 
mitd; as, 

1 . (») P/iung-po (Sans. Skandha) an aggregate or body. There are five 
such aggregates; as those of, 1. body, 2. perception, 3. representation or consci¬ 
ousness, 4. composition or notion, and 5 of cognition. In Tibetan, (28) gxuga- 
kyup'hung-po, 2.( 39 ) ta'hor-mhi, 3. (3U) 1 \du-ahea-kyi, 4. (31 ^ hdu-byid-kyi, and 
5.( 3 '-') mam-pax-s/iis-pahi-jihnng-po. In Sanscrit, 1. rupaskandha, 2. vidtina ,• 
3. san-jna, 4. sanskara, and 5. vijndnaxkandha. 

2 . Skyk-mch'hed-drug, the six senses; as, those of sight, hearing, 
small, taste, touch, and the moral sense. 

3. < 3I > Skye- 1 n chhed-bchn-gnyia. Counting the six organs and objects of 
senses. 

4 . (3r ’> K'knmx-bc/io-brgyad, the 18 regions or kingdoms of senses, as with 
respect to the operations of the mind by the six organs directed to the six ob- 

t 

jects of senses. 

5. W K'hams-tlrug-ni; the six elements are earth, water, fire, air, ether 
(or void space), spirit (or intellect). In Tibetan, m s cliliu , we % r lung, nam - 
mk'hahi rnam-parshes-pa. 

6 . (X1) TLten-hbrel-hchu-gnyis. Dependent connexion, or causal con¬ 
catenation (of 12 things): 1. ignorance, 2. composition or notion, 3. cogni¬ 
tion, 4. name * and body, 5. six senses, 6. touch, 7. perpeption, 8. affec¬ 
tion, 9. ablation, 10. existence, 11. birth, 12. old age and death. In .Ti¬ 
betan, l. <:ttJ via-rig-pa , 2. (3U * h du-byed, 3.( 10 ) mam-par-shis-pa , 4 (,11) Ming-, 

• • 

dang-gsuga, 5.(®) skyS-mch'bed-drug, 6. (43J reg-pa, 7. (n) ts'hw-va, 8. (15) ared- 
pa, 9- (lti) ten-pa, 10.(' 17 ) srid-pa, ll.W akyi-va, 12/ 19 > rga-ahi. In Sanscrit, 

97 5^'^, ~ 8 29 di’iTO- 30 —, 31 QS’gvl—, 
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1 . Avidyd, 2. sanskdra, 3. vijnana, 4. ndman/pa, 5. t'hadayatana, 6 . spar- 
ska, 7. vedana, 8 Jtris'hnd, 9 . npddana, 10. bhava, 1 1 . jati, 12. jardmaruni. 
Every thing, but especially the human soul, depends for its existence on this 
causal concatenation. There are several commentaries on this subject in the 
Bstan-bgyur. 

7 . (W) P'ha-rol-tu-p’hyin-pa-drng-7ii. The six Transcendental Things (or 
•cardinal Virtues) are, 1 . charity, 2 . morality, 8 . patience, industry, or 

earnest application, 5. meditation, 6 . ingenuity or wisdom. In Tibetan, 
l. (M) sbyin-pa, 2S :a '> ts'huUhh'rims, 8 . f53 ) bzod-pa, brtson-hgrus, 5. (M) bsam- 
g tan, shh-rab. In Sanscrit, 1 . ddna, 2. shila, 3. kshanti, 4. viryya , 
5. dhyflna, 6 . prajna. To the above enumerated, sometimes four others are 
added; as, 1. method or manner, 2. wish or prayer, 3. fortitude, and 4. fore¬ 
knowledge or knowledge. In Tibetan, t'habs, 2 .< M > smon-lam, 3.W stobs, 
4/**) ye-shes. Sanscrit, upaya, pranidhana, balu, and dby ana. 

8 . ((il) Stong-pa-nyid. Sans. Shunyata. Eng. Voidness, emptiness; an ab¬ 
stract notion. There are 18 distinctions of the Shiinyata. 

Such are the contents of the Prajna paramita .— There is no historical 
matter. All is speculation, with a profifsion of abstract terms and definitions. 
The knowledge of these is necessary for the understanding of the Buddhistic 

system, especially of the Madhyamihd philosophy. But I am unable to give 

* 

here any further outline of the Prajna paramita , except the* enumeration of 
such abstract terms, as above. As this would be tedious to the reader, and of 
. little into vest in the way of information, I beg leave to waive further illustration. 
All the doctrine contained in these 21 yolumes is attributed to JJchom- 
/.dant/das (Siiakya). He delivered his instruction on the Prajna paramita 
(as is stated by Tibetan writers, 16 years after having become Buddha, or in 
his fifty-first year) when he was on the mountain (near Kdjagriha, in Magadha) 

so . 31 42 43 31 
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called in Tibetan, tlie “ bya-rgod-p' hung-pohi-rt' (Sans. Gridhra ltuta parvata 
the “ hill of a heap of vultures”). His hearers were beside, many Bodhisat- 
was (among whom Byams-pa, Sans. Maitreya) and gods (among whom 
Kaushika or Indka) his own disciples about 5,000 priests (among whom the 
principal were Sharihi-bu, or Siiahadvatihibu, Rab-//byor, Hod-srung, 
and JCun-dgah-vo). The speaker in general is IteHOM-tDANffDAS (Sha'kya) 
who addresses,first Sharadvatihibu and afterwards Rab-//Isyor, his dis- * 
ciples. They put a question several times to Shaky a ; he gives them no 
direct answer, but forms such propositions that they are themselves led to the 
decision. It is in general, Rab-hbyor (Sans. SuBHtm) with whom Sha'kya 
speaks in all these volumes. , , 

The first compiler of the Prdjnd pdramitd was Kashyapa (Tib. 
IIon-sRUNG) whom Sha'kya appointed to succeed him after his demise. 

In the Bstan-\\gyur, the 16 first volumes of the M do class are all com- 

# 

mentaries on the Prajna pdramitd. Afterwards follow several volumes ex¬ 
planatory of the Madhyamikd philosophy, which is founded on the Prajna 
pdramitd. The Prajna pdramitd is said to have been taught by Shakya, 
and the Madhyamikd system by NaGab.tuna (JTlu-sgrub, in Tib.) who is 
said to have lived four hundred years after the death of Shakya, who had 
foretold of him that he would be born after so many years, to explain his 
higher principles laid down in the Prajna pdramitd. With JJagarjuna ori¬ 
ginated the Madhyamikd system in philosophy. The philosophers in India, 
befoife his time, were in two extremes ; teaching either a perpetual duration, . 
or a total annihilation/ with respect to the soul. He chose a middle way, 
hence the name of this philosophical sect. There are in the Butan-hgyur, 
several works of him, as also of his successors, explanatory of the Madhyamikd 
school. Beside other matters of speculation, the following 27 subjects are to 
be discussed and analyzed in the Madhyamikd system1. efficient (accessory 
or secondary) cause, (Tib. rkyrn), 2. the coming (into the world) and going 
away (kong-ra-dang-hgro-ra). 3. organs (of sense) (d rang-po). 4. aggregate 
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or body (p'Jtung-po), 5. province or region (viz. of senses) (Je'ham), 6. passion 
and affection (hdod-ch'kagt), 7. the state of coming forth, duration, and ces¬ 
sation (skyS-va, gnat-pa, (Jang hgag-pa), 8. the maker or doer, and the 
work or deed (bytd-pa-po-dang-las), g. former existence (sRa-rol-na-gnat-pa), 
10. fire and the burning wood ( mS-dang-budshing ), 11. anterior and posterior 
limits (of worldly existence), Tib. sfUm-dang-p'hyi-mahi-mfhah, 18. done by 
pne ’9 self and done by another, (bdag-gis-byas-pa-dang-gxkan-gyis-byas-pa), 
13. composition, or the forming of notions (h du-bykd), 14. the act of meet¬ 
ing (bp'krad-pa), 15. self-existence or nature, (rang-bxhin), 16. tied and libe¬ 
rated (bchings-pa-dang-fhar-pa), 17. work and fruit (las-dang-hbras-bu), 
18. I or Ego, (b dag), 19. time (dug), 20. union, (of cause and efficient causes), 
fab. ts'liogs-pa ( rgyu-dang-rkyen ), 21. origin or beginning, and destruction, 
(hbyung-va-dang-hjig-pa), 22. Tathagata or Buddha (DS-bzhin-gt/thgg-pa), 
"28. wrong, error, or falsehood, (p'hyin-chi-log), 24. excellent truth (h p'hags- 
pahi-bdSn-pa), 25. deliverance, or delivered from pain \myd~Han-lag-bdas-pa), 
26. dependent connexion, or causal concatenation, ( rtSn-bbril ), 27. critique of 
theories (\ta-va-brtag-pa). These are the principal topics of the Madhyamihd 
philosophy. 1 have thought proper to enumerate them here, because they are 
similar to the subjects of the Prajtid paramita. 

, * III. (FHAL-CH’HEN.) 

• 

The fhird division of the Kah-gyur is styled, in Tibetan, W “ Sangs- 
rgyax-p'hal-po-ctihe” or by contraction, “ FhaLclihen? Sanscrit, “ Buddha- 
vatafi Sangha” (or as here is, Buddha avatdng said ), association of Buddhas 
(or of those grown wise). This is called a sutra of great extent. In Sanscrit, 
“ Mahdvaipulya Sutra:” in Tibetan, “ Shin-hi-rgya#-pa-ch'Iien-pohi-mdo” 
This is contained in six volumes, marked with the six first letters of the Tibe- 
tan alphabet. The number of the leaves in each is as follows: l. (6l) 384; 
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2.‘ K *J 385; 3.W 391; 4.W 375; 5.(«»> 397; 6.(®> 340. This sutra also is attri¬ 
buted or referred to Shaky a, although the speakers generally are some 
Bodhisalwax, or other saints of great perfection. .. 

The subject of the whole is moral doctrine, and metaphysics. There 
are descriptions of several Tathdgaias or Buddhas, their provinces, their 

great qualifications, their former performances for promoting the welfare of 
« 

all animal beings, their praises, and several legends. Enumeration of several 
Bodhisatwax; the several degrees of their perfections; their practices or man¬ 
ners of life; their wishes, prayers, and efforts for making happy all animal 
beings. Siia'kya appears, in a miraculous manner, on the top of the “ Ri-rab," 

(Sans. Mem) the fabulous mountain, as also, at another time, in Galdan, (Tib. 

• • 

"DgidtAdau," the joyful place, or the paradise of th£ gods. Sanscrit. “ Tus'kita." 
At this last mentioned place assemble likewise several Bodhisatwax, coming 
from different regions of the world, to make their salutation to 2?ciiom-£Dan- 
mdas (Shakya), and in his presence, by his 1 blessing or miraculous influence, 
each of them successively utters several verses expressive of his opinion with 
respect to the soul and the Supreme Being. Such is the tenor of the contents 
of the “ P'hal-ch'heti," in general. The titles of the chapters have not been 
expressed in Sanscrit; they are in Tibetan (written in Roman characters, and 
explained in English) as follow: 

1. (70) Hji^-tteH-gyi-doang-po-f/iams-c/iad-ki/i-rgijan-gi/i-ts'hul. The man- 

ncr of proceeding of Buddha, the ornament of all the rulers of the world. 

•• 

, 2 . (71 > De-bzhin-gxh6gs-pa. Tathdgata or Buddha. 

• . « 

3. (72> Kun-tu-bxing-jiolu-ting-ge-hdsin-denig-TnmH-par-hp'/iful-iM. The 

deep meditation (or ecstasy) of Kuntu-bzang-po (a Bodhisatwa and Buddha) 
and his miraculous change or turn. 

4. Hjig-rten-gi/i-h'hams-rgi/a-mtx'ho. A region of the world called 
the Ocean. 
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5. < 74 > GaA» - dang-mying-po-mS -tog-gi-rgyan - gyis - brgyak -pahi-yon-tan. 
The qualities of the ground, and essence of that (before mentioned) region. 

6 . (75) Hjig-Tten-gyi-k'hams-rgya-mts'hohi-k'hor-yug-gi-Tgyan-rgya - mts'ho- 

b xtan-pa. Description of the Sea, the ornament of the wall of the world’s 
region, called “ rgya-mts'ho,” or ocean. * 

7. (76) Sa-gzJdhi-rgyan-bstan-pa (of ditto). Description of the Earth’s 

$ 

ornaments (of ditto). 

8. ( 77 > Gzhing-gi-rgyud-bstan-pa. Description of the origin or nature of 
that province. 

9. ( 7tf ) Iljig-rten-gyi-rgyud-dgodpa. Description of the series of the 
several regions of the world (as the provinces of several Buddhas). 

t * 

10. (79) ULnam-parsnang-mdsad. Vairochana, a Buddha. 

11. t 80 ) D 6 -bshin-gshSgs-pa-p'hal-]) 0 -ch’h 6 . Tathdgata P’hal-po-ch’he, a 
Buddha. 

12. (H1) Sangs-rgyas-kyumts'ha?i-shin-tu-bstan-pa. Enumeration of several 
attributes (or names) of Buddha. 

13. (82) Hp’hags-pahi-bdin-pa. The excellent truth. 

t 

14. DS-hzhin-gshegs-pahi-hod-zer-las-rnam-par-sangs-rgyas-pa. The 
state of becoming purified, or a saint, by the beams of light of a Tathdgata. 

15. (H1) Hzang-ch'hub-sems-dpa-dris-pa-snang-va. Illustration made on 

t • 

the request of Bodisatwa. 

a 

16. Spyod-yul-yongs-su-dag-pa. The very pure conduct of life, or 
manner of living. 

* 17. (Mf!) Bzang-pohi-dpal. The prosperity (or glory.) of the good. 


t* 1S tYe’«w 
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18. (») DS-bs/iin-gshigs-pa-ri-rab-lcyi-rtsi-mor-gskigs-pa. The going of 
Tathdgata (Sha'kya) to the top of the Ri-rab (Sans. Mint). 

19. < es ) Ri-rab-kyi-rtsS - mor-dk - bzAin • gskiys-pahi-Tnam-par-hp’hrul-pa- 

dang-lryang-ctihubsema-&pahi-t*'hog»-kyi-ts'higs-hchad. Verses uttered by the 

assembled Bodhisatwas, and by the illusory person of Tathdgata (Shakya) 

on the top of the Ri-rab. 

« 

20. f 89 ) Rzang-ch'huhsimg-pahi-Tnam-par-dgod-pa-bchu-J/gtan-pa. .The 

« 

exhibition of the ten schemes or contrivances of Bodhisatwa. 

21. t 90 ) Ts'hangs-par-spyod-pa. Purity of life, or good moral conduct. 

22. (9l) S6ms-dang-po-bsky6d-pahi-bsod-nams-ston-pa. The shewing of 
the happiness of having formed the mind to live a perfect life. 

23. ^Ch'/ujssnang-va. Religion’s (or virtue’s) light. 

24. ( M ) M ts'hk-mahi-gnas. ’ Ts6-ma, (n?ime of a region or heaven of 
the gods. 

25. ( 94 > IiSr-hzang-ch'hub-skm-dpas-ts'higs-b'chad-bstan-pa. Verses ut¬ 
tered there by Bodhisatwa. 

26. (*) Bzatig-ch’hu'b-sitns-dpahi-spyod-pa-bstan-pa. Description of the 
conduct of life of a Saint, or Bodhisatwa. 

27. (96) Gter-mi-zad-pa-hchu-hstan-pa. Instruction on the ten never de- 
ficient (or inexhaustible) treasures (or virtues). 

28. (U7) j)6-bxJiin - gshegs-pa/ii-gsMgs-hzhugs-bdiud-gsum-stn-pa. The 
shewing of three things: the coming, remaining, and going away of a 
Tathdgata. 
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29- (96) Dgah-ldan-du-byangsems-hdus-pa. Bodhimtwas assembled in 
Galdftn (Sans. Tus'hitd). 

SO. (") T{do-rj6-Tgyal~mtJhan-gyi-bxfio-m. The benediction of Dorje - 
gyal-tsa^, (a Bodhimtwa). 

31. (ltl0) Sa-bchupa. The ten Bhuvrn (provinces or degrees of perfdfction 
of the Bodhisatwas). 

m .32. (101) Kyn-tu-bzang-pohispyod-pa-bstan-pa. The shewing of the con¬ 
duct of life of Samanta Bhadha (a Bodhimtwa of the first rank) or the best 
conduct. 

33. (1IW > Ting-ge-hdsin-hchu. The deep meditations, (or ccstacies). 

34. (lu3) M nonshes. Special knowledge. 

35. (10,) Bzorl-pa. Patience. 

36. Grangs-la-hjug-pa. The manner of expressing (great) numbers. 

• 37 . W Ts'hk-tx'had. The measure of life. 

38. (1H7) Byangs6ms-kyi-gnm\ The abode of a Bodhimtwa. 

39. (,<l8 > Sangs-rgyas-kyi-ch'hos-bsam-mi-k'hyah-pa-bstan-pa. A shewing 
that the virtues of Buddha are inconceivable by the 'mind. 

» 

40. Sangs-Ygtjas-kyi-mts'hmi-rgyflATits'ho-hstan-pa. Explication of the 
term Ocean, one of the epithets or names of Buddha. 

41. ( ,1() ) Dp6-byad-kyi-hod-zer. The shining beams of the points of 
beauty (on the body of a Buddha). 

42. < m > I)S-bxhin-gsh6gs-pa-&ky£-va-£la?tg‘hbyung-va. The birth and ap¬ 
pearance of a Tatliagata, or Buddha. , 

m •• , 

• 43 . ( 112 > Hjig-rten-las-hda*-pa. His departure from* the world (or deliver- 

# 

ance from pain, or death.) 
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44. Sdong-pox-brgyan-pa. (The place) adorned with planted trees, 

i 

(the name of a treatise on moral subjects.) 

45. (lll > Mzang-po-gplyod-iMtkismonlam. The prayer of the well-doer, or a 

i 

wish for doing good. 

Such arc the contents of the six volumes, as specified in these 45 chapters. 
There is another artificial division of the six volumes into 115 sections (bam- 
jiu ,'in Tibetan) but they give no contents. These six volumes were trans¬ 
lated, in the century, by the Indian Pandit, Suke'nijra Bodui, and the 
Tibetan Lotsawa, Baiiiotsana Uakshita. 


IV. KON-TSF/GS. 

«• 

The fourth great Division of the Kdh-gyur is called, “ D/'oh- 
\nch'/iog-hrtxegx-pa," or by contraction, “ ’Dkon-hrtsegs," (pronounced “ Kon- 
txegs ”). In Sanscrit, “ Rntna-bita, ” the .Jewel-peak, or precious things 
heaped up (or enumeration of several qualities and perfections of Buddha, 
and his instructions). The subject, as in the former division, still consists of 

a m 

morals and metaphysics, mixed with many legends and collections of the 
tenets of the Buddhistic doctrine. Some treatises are in the form of a 
dialogue between Sifa'kya and his disciples ; but besides Sha'kya, there are 

• i 

introduced several other speakers. The style, as in the former division also, 
is prose and verse. There are six volumes of this class, distinguished 
by the first six letters of the Tibetan Alphabet, which, with the number 
of the leaves in each of them, may be expressed or stated here, thus,—* 
1. ( 11C > 448; 2. < 117 > 4P2; 3. ( ,1H >'477; 4. < l,9 > 478; 5. ( 190 > 473; 6. O' 21 ) 489. 

There are several separate works, or small treatises, in this collection, 
which are in general attributed to Sha'kya; and as is stated in the begin- 
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ning of the first volume of this class, were delivered by him to his hearers on a 
mountain near Kdjngriha, in MagadJia, called in Tib. the “ Bya-xgod-p'hung- 
pohi-ri in Sanscrit, “ Gridhra-huta-parvata." They were translated, in 
the 9th century, by several Indian Pandits and Tibetan interpreters (Lo- 
tsaioas). The Indian Pandits were, Jina Mitra, Surendra Bodhi, Da'na- 
shii.a, Mune'vahma, Shilendra Bodhi, Piiajnyavarma, Karmavar- 
ma, and Kamala Shii.a. The Tibetan Lotsawas were, Bairotsana (of as 
he is called otherwise, Ye 'she's-sde') and Dral-batsegs. * 

Tlie heads or titles of the several works in these six volumes, in Tibetan 
and Sanscrit, written in Boman character, are as follow: 

J£a, ok first volume. 

1. ( m ) Tib. llp'hags-pa- ,( Mon-wick'hog-\ixtsegs-pa"-cli'hen-pohi-ch'hos- 

’kyi-xnam-grangs-stong-p'hrag-bxgya-pa-fas-sdom-pa-gsum-bstan-pahi-Mhu-zhes- 
bf/a-va-theg-pn-ch'hcn-pnhi-mdo. Sanscrit. A'rya inaha. ratnn hut a dharma 
paryaya sltata sahasriha grunl'he. “ Tri sambara ” nirdesha parivarta ndma 
muha ynna sutra. English. Out of the “ venerable great heap of jems”, or 
the enumeration of one hundred thousand dharmas (or religious instructions), 
a chapter on the three obligations or duties; namely, a sutra on the 
higher’principles (of philosophy). , 

% 

[Note. To make short the titles in the loginning, the words u A’rya” and “ llj/kags-jta” 
meaning “ the venerable/* as also, at the end, “ Nama maha ynna sutra” “ zhes (or she's) bya- 
ra-Phe'g-pach’hcnpohi-mito” will be omitted, and only that will be mentioned which necessarily 

j 

4jclong8 to th< titles.] 

2 . < lin > Tib. Sgo-mfhah-yas-pa-xnani-par-sbyong-va-bstan-pa. Sans. 
Anaida muh'ha vinishodhana nirdesha. Eng. Instruction on making clean in¬ 
finite entrances (or on good moral practices). 
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3. ( 124 > Tib. De-bzhin-gshbgs-jmhi-gsang-va-bsamgyis-mik'hyab-pa-bstan- 

i 

pa. Sans. Tathdgatachintya guhya nirdesha. Eng. A shewing of the incon¬ 
ceivable secrets of Tathagata. 

< 

4. (isA) Tib. Umi-law-bstan-pa. Sans. Svapana nirdesha. Eng. Expli¬ 
cation, or the telling of dreams. 

5. 0* fi ) Tib. Hod-dpag-med-hyi-bhod-pa. Sans. Amitabhd vyuha. Eng. 
The description of the residence (or province) of Amitabha (a Buddha). 

c 

KlIA, Oil SECOND VOLUME. 

6 . (i«) Tib. D6-bzin-gsh6gs-pa-mi-hk'hrugs-pahi-bkod~pa. Sans. Aksho- 

bliyasya TathagaUisya vyuha. Eng. Description of Akshobhya’s residence, 
or province. • * * 

7 . («20) Tib. ClClios-kyi -d vyings-lryi-rang-bzhin-dvyir-med-par-bstan-pa. 
Sans. Dharma dlidtu prahriti asambhe nirdesha. Eng. The shewing of the* 
indivisibility of the root of the first moral Being. 

8 . ( ,a °) Tib. Ch'lios-bchu-pa. Sans. Dasha dhamiaka. Eng. That con¬ 
taining instruction on th6 ten dliamias, or virtues. 

9 . (I 1 **) Tib. Kun-nas-sgo. San§. Samanta mult'ha. Eng. Door (or en¬ 
trance) from all sides. 

10 . ( |3 ') Tib. Hod-zer-bsgrnb-pa. Sans. Pnddia sadhana. Eng. The 
making (or causing) of light. 

• . 

Ga, or the third voi.ume. 

11 . ( |3a) Tib. T\yang-ctihub■ sems dpahi■ sde s nod. Sans. Bodliisatwa pitedra, 

Eng. The vessel or repository of a Bodliisatwa . (or the practices of the 
perfect or wise.) 
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Nga, oe the fourth volume. 

12. ( ,M > Tib. ’Rjam-dpal-gyi-aangs-rgyaa-kyi- thing-gi yon-tan-bkod-pa. 

Sans. Manju Shri Buddha hshktra guna vyaha. The description of the good 
qualities of the province of Manju Sri Buddha. * 

13. < 134 ) Tib. Yah-dang-sras-mjal-va . Sans. Pita putrasamagamanam. 
The meeting of the father and the son, (Shakya and his father Shudhodana). 

14. ( ,35 > Tib. Gang-pos-zhus-pa. Sans. Purna pariprichch’)ia. That ask¬ 
ed by PuRNA, (or a sutra delivered by ShXkya on the request of Pu'hna, 
one of his disciples.) 

15. ( I3fi ) Tib. Yul-hk'horskyong-gis-zhus pa. Sans. Ras'htra palena pari- 

• * 

prichch'ha. That asked by, or on the request of Ra'shtrafa'la (a demon.) 

’ ClIA, OE THE FIFTH VOLUME. 

16. <>•») Tib. Drag-shut chdn-gyis zlms-pa. Sans. Ugra pariprichch'ha. 
That asked by Ugra. 

17. Tib. Sgyu■ via■ mtc'han-bzang-po-lnng-bstan-pa. Sans. Bhadra 
Mdyakara bydkarana. A prophecy of Bhadra Mayaka'ra (a juggler) by 
Sha'kya. 

18. ( l39 > Tib. Ch'ho-hp'hrul ch'kenpo-bs tan-pa. Sans. Malta pratiharya 

• • 

npadfaha. The exhibition of great miracles and prodigies, (by Sha'kya.) 

19. 04o) Tib. HytCms-palri-sengehi sgra-ch'hcn-po . Sans. Maitreyn mahd 
sinha nadana. The great lion-sound (or voice) of Maitreya (the saint \yho 
is the first that will appear hereafter, and become a Buddha.) 

20. ( 141 > Tib. Hdul-m-rnam -par-dtan-la-Avab-pa ny£-varhk'hor-gyis- 

xhus-pa. Sans. Vinaya vinishchaya Upali pariprichch'ha. The arrangement of 
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I* i 141 Qs^’q' *>*rqt* ^qq-q’ $'q'Qi»V e<v , 'i<v'q 
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the H dul-va (taught by Shakya) on the request of Upa'li, (the supposed 
compiler of the Duka class. 

21 . (“*> Tib. Lhag-pahi-bxam-pa-bxkul-va. Sans. Adydxhaya sanchoda. 

Exhortation to further undertaking. 

* 

22. < 145 > Tib. Lag-hzang-gix-zhux-pa. Sans. Suvahu pariprichch'ha. That 
askpd by Suva'hu. 

23. ( ,44) Tib. Dfa-pax-zhux-pa. Sans . Surata pariprichch'ha. That'ask- 
ed by (or on the request of) a chief or brave man, or of Surata. 

24. <.>«> Tib. Dpah-byin-gyix-zhux-pa . Sans. Viradatta pariprichch'ha. 
A xiitra delivered on the request of Vi'radatta. 

25. ( 14t>) Tib. Yadxalahi-rgyal - po-Yich'har byed-hyis-zhux-pa.- Sans, 
Udaydna vadsa raja pariprichch'ha. A xiitra at the request of Udaya'na 
Vadsa Ra.ia. 

26. ( 147 > Tib. Bu-mo-blo-gros-bzang-tnox-zhus-jia. Sans. Mumatiddrihd 

► • 

jtariprichch'ha. A xiitra at the request of Sumatida'rika', (a girl). 

27. ('■*») Tib. Bu-nio-gan-gahi-mch'hog-gis-zhus-pa. Sans. Gangottard 
pariprichch'ha. A xiitra at the request of Gangottara' (a girl). 

28. ( ,49 > Tib. Mya-fian-med-kyi&-f/yin-pa4ung-bsfan-pa. Sans. Ashoka- 
datta byakarana. The foretelling of Ashokadatta (or a prophecy of 
him.) 

29. * ,50) Tib. Dri-ma-nicd-hyix-byin-pax-zhux-pa. Sans. Vimaladattd pari¬ 
prichch'ha. A xiitra at the request of Vimai.adatta' (a girl). 

’ 30. ( ,A1 > Tib. Yon-tan-ri>i-po-ch'he-mS-tog-kun-tu-rgyax-pax-zhux^pa. Sans.* 
Gima ratna-xanghuxumifa pariprichch'ha. Asked by Guna Hatna, &c. 


143 njpn 143 <*«riw*i<vvi<v’q ,44 «>siQ’gV 

Q*t'§iv$N' gw 147 S’*r gf'qV 
gvq 148 S’«r 149 ireij’»v§«v gvy' 
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31. ( ,M > Tib. Sanga-rgyaa-kyi-yul-btam-gyia-mi-h'Jiyab-pa-hatan-pa. 
Sans. Achintya Buddha viskaya nirdisha. The shewing of inconceivable 
provinces of Buddha. • 

Cii'ha, oe the sixth volume. • 

.‘32. C'M> Tib. Blo-gros-rab-gms-kyis-zhus-pa. Sans. SusChita Mail pari¬ 
prichch'ha. Asked by Sust’hita Mati. 

33. (lr,1) Tib. Senges-zhus-pa. Sans. Sinha pariprichch'ha. Asked by 
Sixua. 

34 . (I®) Tib. Byang-ch'hub-aems-^pah-yeshea-dam-pas-zhus-pa. Sans. 
Tnanottara bodhisatwa pariprichch'ha. Asked by Jna'nottaba Bodhisatwa. 

35. (lM ) Tib. Ts'hong-dpon-bzangskyong-gis-zhus-pa. Sans. Bliadrapala 
xhrisha pariprichch'ha. Asked by this merchant. 

36. fl57 > Tib. Byams-pas-zhui-pa. Sans. Maitreya pariprichch'ha. Asked 
by Maiteeva. 

37 . (*!») Tib. Byamx-zhus-ch’hos-brgyad. Sans. • Maitreya pariprichch'ha 
dharma as'hta. Eight dharmas asked by Maitheya (or taught at hfs 
request by Shakya.) 

38. ( 1W ) Tib. Hod-srung-gi-Wiu. Sans. Kasyapa parivarta. A chapter, 
in which Shakya jnstructs “ Hod-shung” (Kashyapa) one of his prinrfp'al 
disciples, and his’successor as a Hierarch. 

39. (100) Tib. Rin-po-ch'hShi-p'hung-po. Sans. Ratna parashi. A heap 

of*precious stones (or moral instructions.) < . 

40. (lG1 ) Tib. Bfo-gros-mi-zad-pas-zhui-pa. Sans. Akahayamati pari¬ 
prichch'ha. Asked by Akshayamati. 

142 srev SN'S" hwbv «r#q’*r mvq 143 jf*iV xn* sat 
iA* jjAi'q 146 g*u$*r 146 SZvyfyvR*? 

Jjf e;- aj<y qatv l4T gSfN’WJT JJV«( 148 g*fN’ ftV 149 oygcuaroj^ 

*§’ scy* 161 WV*W iJN’q 
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41. (iGJ) Tib.. Shes-rab- kyi-p ha - rob-tu -p'hyin-pa- bdun - hr gya -pa . Sans. 
Sapta shataku prajnd pdramitd . “ The Sher-ch'hin," in 700 slokas. 

42. O' 3 ) Tib. Gtxiig-na-rin-po-ctihes-zhus-pa. < Sans. Ratna chuda pari- 
pric/ich'Aa. Asked by Ratna Chu'da. 

43. Tib. Lha-mo-dpal hp’hreng-gi-scng-gShi-sgra. Sans. Srl-mdld- 
deci, sinhdnddu. The lion-sound of that Devi. 

44. ( lGr, > Tib. Drang-srong-rgyas-jm-zhus-pa. Sans. Vyasa pariprich- 
ch'ha. Asked by Vya'sa, the Rishi. He is instnicted here, by Bciiom- 
ti)AN-//nAS, on the nature, and the several kinds, of charity or almsgiving 
(Sans. Dana.) 


V. (ilfDO.) 

The fifth great section of the Kdh-gyur is denominated “ Mdo-sde, ” 
(Sans. Sutrania) or simply Mrfo (Sans. Sutra) signifying a treatise or aphorism 
on any subject. In a general sense, when the whole Kah-gyur is divided into 
two parts—Mt/o and Wgyud, all the other divisions, except the Wgyud, are 
comprehended in the Mrfo class. But in a particular sense, there are some 
treatises which have been arranged or put under this title. They afnount 
to- about 270, and are contained in thirty volumes, marked by the 30 letters 
of the Tibetan "Alphabet. The subject of the works contained in these 30 
volumes, is various. They are, in general, attributed to Shakya, and 
wpre compiled first, immediately after the death of that sage, by A'nanpa * 
(in Tibetan, KuN-ngAii-vo) one of his principal disciples, his cousin, and 
his particular attendant. The greatest part of them consist of the moral and 
metaphysical doctrine of the Buddhistic system; the legendary accounts 
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of several individuals, with allusions to the sixty or sixty-four arts, to me¬ 
dicine, astronomy, and astrology. There are many stones to exemplify 
the consequences of actions, in former transmigrations; descriptions of ortho¬ 
dox and heterodox theories; moral and civil laws; the six kinds of ani¬ 
mal beings; the places of their habitations, and the causes of their beinpbom 
there; cosmogony and cosmography, according to the Buddhistic notions; 
the -provinces of several Buddhas ; exemplary conduct of life of any Bod- 
hisatwa or saint; and, in general, all the 12 kinds of the Buddhistic scriptures 
are to be found here. There are, likewise, many treatises that were delivered 
on the special request of some real or fictitious individuals. This is the ge¬ 
neral mode employed for illustrating and confirming any established dogma, 
customs, or manners, among the Buddhists. 

The contents, in the order of the 30 volumes, are as follow:— 

0 

Ka, ok first volume. 

This has for its title “ 'Rskal-hzaug” the good or. happy age; or, more 

fully, in Tib. ( ' 2) Hp'hags-pa-bskal-pa-bxang-po-pa-xhSs-hya-va-fhSg-pa-ck'hSn- 

pohi-mdo.” In Sans. “ A'rya hhadra kalpika nama mahd ydna sutra." “ The 

very venerable sutra , entitled, ‘of the excellent happy age’.” There are 

two images on the first page, representing Sha'kya and Maitreva. The 

salutation is thus—“ Reverence to all Buddhas and Bodhisatwas" (in Tib. 

• • 

Sangs-rgyas-dang-hjang-ctihub-sems-dpah-fhams-chud-la-p'kyag-hts'kal-lo.) 

. This sutra was delivered by 2 ?chom-ldan-//das (Sha'kva) in a place 

> called in* Tibetan, “ Ts'hal-ch'hSn-po," “ the great grove,” on his way from 

Shruvdsti (M nyan-yod, in Tibetan) to Vaishali (“ Yangs-pa-chan” in Tibetan, 

■ • 

or the modern Allahabad,) on the request of a Bodhisatwa (called in Tibetan, 
ilfcn’HOG-DU-oGAU-VAiii-RGYAL-Po). His hearers were immense numbers 
of religious and secular persons of both sexes, Bodhisatwas, and several classes 
of gods and demons. 

a qsfqruxc; or QiflBlV’q' *Wq’q ^VE’^’ d«T*T *Vq$’ 
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The subject, after some dogmatical and moral instructions on the perfec¬ 
tions and proceedings of Buddha or Jina, given by Sha'kya (from leaf 4 to 
150) at the request of the above mentioned Bodhisatwa, first in prose and 
afterwards repeated again in verse, is the enumeration of one thousand Bud¬ 
dhas x—font of these have appeared hitherto, and the restare to come hereafter, 
commencing with Maijbeya. The list of these Tathdgatas commences 
with Kakutsanda (Hk’hor-va-hjig, in Tibetan) and specifics fifteen article?* 
of each of theln in the following manner:— 

1. His name, 2. place of his nativity, 3. his tribe or race, 4. the ex¬ 
tent or sphere of his shining beams, 5. his father, 6. his mother, 7- 

his son, 8. his attendant, 9- he that is most sagacious among his disci- 

• 1 

pies, 10. he that is most skilful among his disciples in performing miracles, 
or displaying prodigies, 11. the number of his once assembled disciples, 
12. the measure or extent of life in that age, 13. the duration of his’ 
religious institution, 14. his relics, 15. the fane or shrine (Sans, chaitya , 

u 

Tibetan, mch’hod-rten) built for those relics. 

As the whole subject is imaginary or fanciful, it is unnecessary to give 
the whole in translation. It will bp sufficient to state the five first names, 
with their fifteen attributes, or from Kakutsanda to Maitbeya. These 
statements, in Tibetan, are given in the form of answers to the above 
fifteen articles put interrogatively. They are as follows:—< 

• p 

First, from Kakutsanda —I. 'Rk'hor-va-hjtg, 2. r gyalpohi-p'ho-brang- 
grong-k'hyer-bzang-po , 3. shakya-pa (of the Shdkya race), 4. dpag-ts'had- 
gchig (4000 fathoms), 5. mch’hod-spy in, 6. ts’hangs-rgyal, 7. bla-riia, 
8. hlo-rdsogs, 9. Ag6-slong-mk'has-pa, 10. bsnyen-pa, 11. 40,000, 12. 
40,000 years, 13. 80,000 years, 14. in one globular mass, 15. deposited in 
one mch'hod-rlen, or chaitya. 

Secondly, of Kanaka muni, thus—I. Gser-fhub, 2 grmg-1c'hyer-\na pa, 
3. brahman, 4. Apag-ts'had-p'hyi’d (>,000 fathoms), 5. mSs-bytn, 6. b la¬ 
ma, 7. rnam-par-rgyal-vah i-sde , 8. bkra-shis-ldan, *9. m clihog-ma, 10. rgyal, 
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II. 70,000, 12. 30,000years, .IS. 1,000years, 14. in one globular mass, 
15. deposited in one chaitya. ' 

Thirdly, of Ka'syapa —1. Hod-trung, 2. tdhktana, S. brahman , 4. 500 
fathoms, 5. tt'hangt-byin ('Sans. Brahmadatta), 6. nor-bdag-ma, 7. did-dpon, 
8. kun-gyi-bshes- gnyen, 9- bharadwqja, 10. tkar-rgyal, 11. 20,000, 12. 20,000 
years, 13. 70,000 years, 14. in one globular mass, 15. in one chaitya, or 
pich,hod-x ten. t * 

Fourthly, of Sha'kya—1. Shakya-thub-pa, 2. ser-ikyahi-gnas (Sans. 
capita), 3. r gyal-rigs, ( Kshatriya , a descendant of Gotama), 4. one fathom, 
or two yards, 5. xas-gtsang-ma, 6. s gyu-hp’hrul, 7. sgra-gchan-bdsin, 8. kun- 

Agah-vo, 9. nyt-rgyal, 10. pang-nasshyks, 11. 1,250, 12. 100 years, 13.500 

• • 

years, 14. in great abundance, 15. (deposited in several chaityas; but this 
point is not stated in the original.) 

Fifthly, of Maitheya.—1. Byam-pa (cham-ba), 2. xgyalpohi-p'ho-brang- 
groHg-k'hyer-tog-gi-hlo-gros, 3. brahman, 4. 4,000 fathoms, 5. tdhangs-bxang, 
6. ts'hangs-hdag-ma, 7- bsod-namsstobs, 8. rgya-mts'ho, 9. ySshis-hod, 10. 
brtson-bgrns, 11. 960,000,000, 12. 84,000 years, *13. 80,000 years, J4. in 
one globular mass, 15. deposited in on c chaitya. 

The enumeration of such fancied Tathagataf, and the specification of the 
above exhibited attributes, occupy about three hundred leaves in this volume. 
From leaf 150 to.158, only the names of .the Tathdgatas are enumerated, knd 
afterwards, from leaf 159 to 459, their names and the other points. Their 
names are, in general, significant words, and denote some virtue, or good 
(^Uality, or sohie beautiful, agreeable, grand, precious, &c. object of natures 
The names of some other Tathagtilas, after Maitheya (in Tibetan, 
with an English explication) are, as follows—6. Seng-ge', the lion, 7. 
Rab-gsal, the very clear or pure, 8. T’hcb-pa, the mighty, 9. Me'-tog, 
the flower, 10 Me'-tog-gnyis-pa, flower the second, 11. Spyan-le'gs, the 
beautiful eye, 12 De d-opon, chief leader, 13. Lag-ch’he'n, the great handed, 
L4 Stobs-ch’he'v, great strength, 15. ^gyu-skar-hgyal-po, the prince 
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of moving stars, 16. ZZtsi-sman, medicinal essence, 17. Snyan-pa-tog, 
the chief ornament of celebrity, 18. Hod-ch’hen-po, great light, 19. 
Grol-vaiii-p’hung-po, the untied or liberated body, 20. Z?nampar- 
.vNANci-AfOSAD, the illuminator, 21. Nyi-mahi-snyinGjPO,' the essence of 
the sun, 22. Zla-va, the moon, 23. Hod-jvp’hro light-diffusing, 24. 

■f 

Hod-azang, good light, 25. Mya-nan-med, exempt from sorrow, 26. 
Ska*a-«gyal, prince of stars, 27. Rab-gsal, the very clean, ,28. P’hre'ng-. 
t’iiogs, wearing a chaplet, 29. Yon-tan-hod, light of good qualities, 
30. Don-czigs, perceiving the meaning, 31. Mar-mf.', a lamp, 32. 
il/T’au-ADAN, powerful, 33. Sman-pa, curer of diseases, 34. De's-pa, brave, 
35. Mdsod-spu, a hair of treasure, 36. Z/rtan-adan, permanent, 37. Liiahi- 
opal, divine prosperity, 38. Gdui.-dkah, difficult to be subdued, 39. 
Yon-tan-rgyal-mts’iian, a standard of good qualities, 40. A’gra-gchan, 
name of a planet, ( Ra.hu , in Sanscrit:) And so on. 

From leaf 459 to the end of the volume, Sha'kya repeats again, at the 
request of the above mentioned Bodhisatwa, when those Tathagataa first 
formed their minds for arriving at the supreme wisdom, or of becoming 
Bodhisatwas, and what they offered,to those Tathagatas before whom, at 
different times, they made their vows, and prayed that they might obtain, in 
consequence of their moral merits, final emancipation, or arrive at perfection. 


* This volume contains 547 leaves, and 26 bampos, or artificial divisions. 

• • 

This mtra was translated by the Indian Pandit, Vidya'kara Siddha, and 

the Lotsawa, Bande' Z>pal-gyi-dvyangs ; it was reviewed and arranged 

afterwards by ZJpal-brtse'gs. 


K'iia, the second volume. 


There are in this volume four sutras, or works, under four distinct title?. 

% 

The first is of great extent (from leaf 1 to 329). It is called in Tibetan, 
CJ) “ Rgya-ch'her-rol-pa ”, in Sanscrit, “ Ijalita vistara," containing accounts of 
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the life and doctrine of Siia'kya, the establishes or founder, of the Bud¬ 
dhistic religion in ancient India. The work is divided into 27 chapters, the 
contents of which are as follow:— 

First Chapter, from leaf 1 to 8. “ Introduction.” This sutra was deliver¬ 
ed by Sha'kya (who speaks of himself under the name of Bodhisatwa) 
at the special request of several gods, Bodhisatwas, and his principal disciples, 
when he was in a grove near Shravasti, in Kosala. Here are mentioned 84 
of his principal disciples, the names of eight Bodhisatwas, as also those of 
several Buddhas or Tathagatas, who had appeared in former ages and taught 
their doctrines. Sha'kya is requested now to give instruction in the same 
manner as they had done. 

Second Chapter, leaves 8—14. This chapter has for its title, “ Great exhi¬ 
laration, or rejoicing”. Importance of this sutra. Several virtues enumerated 
and commended to be practised. Description of the great festival in the 
superb palace of the gods, in Galdan (in Tib. DgahAdan ; in Sans. Tus'liitd). 
Hortative verses to ShXkya to teach his doctrine. 

Third Chapter, leaves 14—30, entitled, “ The purest race or tribe.” Insig r 
ilia of an universal monarch;—his inauguration by those insignia;—his visit¬ 
ing thp different kingdoms of his empire;—his injunctions to the chiefs and 
the subjects to execute justice and to practise the ten cardinal virtues. I/eqf 
21. A Bodhisatwd, when about to become a Buddha , never takes his incar- 
nation in a barbarous country, but in a civilized one ; nor in any low family, 
but in the, house either of a Brahman or a Kshatriya (the military tribe or 
royal race)—reasons thereof. Siia'kya honoured the latter by taking his birth 
in that tribe. Leaf 21—24. Consultation of the gods where Bodhisatwa 
(Sha'kya) should be incarnated. There are said to have been at that time 
sixteen principal tribes or ruling families in “ Jambndwipa" (or in India), 
several of which are Enumerated by some of the gods, with recommendations 

on their good qualities; and they are of opinion that such and such a family 

• ** 

will be proper for Bodhisatwa to be incarnated there. But some others find 

tr 2 
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fault with them, and tell several defects in each of those tribes, or families. 
The enumerated ruling tribes are—1. the royal family in Magadha, (Sanscrit, 
Vid&kula; in Tib. Lus-hp’hags-rigs), 2. Ditto in Kosala, 8. Ditto in Vadsa , 

4. the city of Yangs-pa-chan, (Sans. Vajxhali or Prayagas-hodie Allahabad), 

5. the family of “ Rab-snaNG,” in Hp'hags-rgyal (Sans. Ujjayani, Ujen, 
in Mdlva), 6. the city of Uchom-b/ii.ag, (Sans. Mathura) 7. the Skya- 
bseng-gi-rigs. (Sans, the Pandava race, in Hastindpura.) .None of theip 
is found proper for the incarnation of Bodhisatwa —it is the Shdkya race 
that is preferred to all. They ask Sha'kya himself where a Bodhisatwa 
takes his incarnation at his last birth, and he enumerates to them 64 good 
qualities required in a race where such a Bodhisatwa should be incarnated. 
Leaf 26. The 32 qualities or characteristics of the woman that is fit to be 
the mother of such a Bodhisatwa. Leaf 27. “ Zas-<;tsang-ma’s” (Sans. Sud- 
dhodana) character and fortune. His wife’s (in Tib. Lhd-mo-sgyu-hp’hruf-ma, 
in Sanscrit, Maya Devi) good qualities. Leaves 28, 29- Eulogium (in verse) 
on the Shdkya race in general, and particularly on the accomplishments of 
/aia-mo-sg yu-//i*’hrul-m a . 


Fourth Chapter, leaves 30—37, entitled, the “ Door or beginning of reli¬ 
gion’s light”. Bodhisatwa's (Sha'kya’s) last lecture to the gods add god¬ 
desses. Decorations of the great palace in Galdan. The 108 articles of the 
“ Ch'/iox-snatig-vahi-agd" must be taught always to the gods at the change of 
the life of any principal Bodhisatwa, from Guldan, (Sans. Tus'hitd). (They 
are the heads of some religious tracts, or certain dogmas and moral'maxinis.)* 


Fifth Chapter, leaves 37—49. At “ his being about to depart from Gal¬ 
dan" Sha'kya appoints for his vicegerent there, Cha'm-ba' (written in Tib. 
Byams-pa. Sans. Maitreya) and inaugurates him, by putting his own diadem 

on the head of that Bodhisatwa. This is the saint who is to appear hereafter 

■ 

and to become a Buddha. Consultation about the form in which Sha'kya 
should descend into the womb or body of the woman ‘whom he chooses to 
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become his mother. A young elephant, such as has been judged proper in 
Brahmanical works, is preferred. Many ingenious and hortative verses are 
related for acquiring knowledge and practising virtue. His leaving Galdan, 
or the Paradise of the gods. 

Sixth Chapter, leaves 49—64. “ His incarnation.” Taking the* form 
of a young elephant, he enters by the right side, into the womb or cavity 
.of the body qf Ma ya' Devi'. Her dream respecting the elephant that 
took up his abode in her body. She never felt such a pleasure as at that 
moment. Next morning she tells her dream to the king. He calls the 
Brahmans and the interpreters of dreams:—they say, she will be delivered 
of a son, who will become either an universal monarch or a Buddha. Alms 
'distributed at “ Ser-skya ” (Sans. Capila). Offerings made in behalf of Bodhi- 
satwa. The services rendered by the gods to Z,ha-mo-sgyu-//p’hrul-ma, 
and the great care the king took for her pleasure and well being. The 
whole of nature is favourably disposed for the child that was to be born. 

Seventh Chapter, leaves 64—93. The “ birth of Sha'kya.” Description 

of the great preparations for conveying Maya' Devi' into the grove of Lum- 

biui. The circumstances of her being delivered there of the child after ten 

months’ pregnancy. He came out by the right ’side, without any injury to 

his mother. Several miracles that happened at his birth, ( leaves 70, 71.) The 

whole world was enlightened with great light. The earth trepibled or shook 

several times. The number of men and beasts that were born or produced at 

Capilavastu, at the same time when the birth of Sha'kya happened. Since 

tlfe wishes of “ Zas-gtsang” were in all respects fulfilled, he gave to his 

• * 

son the name of “ Don-grub,” or “ Don-t’hams-ciiad-grub-pa” (Sanscrit, 
Siddhartlia, or Sarva-siddhdrfha). He is intrusted to Gautami', (his aunt) 
wl-io, with 32 nurses, takes care of him. 

“JVag-po” (or as elsewhere he is called Nyon-mongs-med), an hermit or 
sage, together with his nephew, “‘Mis-byin,” (Sans.. Narada , afterwards 
called Katydyana)* admoilished by the great light or brightness, goes to 
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Ser-skya to salute the new born child. His conversation with Zas-gtsang. 
He observes the characteristic signs on the body of the child, and foretells 
that lie will become a Buddha. He laments that,, being too old, he cannot 
live until (the child) shall attain to the state of a Buddha. Leaf 87. He 
recommends to “ Mis-byin” to become his disciple, when he shall commence 

to teach his doctrine. 

« 

Eighth Chapter, leaves 93—95. “ His being brought into the temple.”. 
♦ 

Ceremony and the decorations on that occasion. He is lord of lords (in Tib. 
LhahUha). Asking his nurse Gavtami' whither they are carrying him, and 
she says, into the temple ; he tells (in verse) how superior he is to all gods— 

how Indua, Brahma, and other gods and demigods, made their adorations 

• * • 

to him at his birth. 


Ninth Chapter, leaves 95—97. “ Ornaments” (for Shakya). Description 

of all sorts of ornaments that were ordered by the king to be prepared and 

brought for the young prince (Sha'KYa) on h certain lucky or auspicious day. 

Tenth Chapter, leaves 97—101. “ His having displayed several sorts of 

• * 
letters or characters”. When he (Shakya) was desired afterwards to learn the 

letters from the school-master, he shews that, without being instructed, he 

knows them all—and he himself enumerates 64 different alphabets (among 

which are mentioned also those of Yavava and Huna) and shews their 

figures. The ipastcr is astonished at his wisdom, and utters several slokas 

expressive of his praise. 

• Eleventh Chapter, leaves 101—105. His visiting a village of the agri- 

culturists. His meditation in the shade or shadow of a tree (called the 

• . 

Jumbu" tree). The miracle that happened there with the shadow of that tree. 
Twelfth Chapter, leaves 105—121. The displaying of several gymnastical 
exercises and other arts (by Shakya). When at a certain time 500 young 
men of the Shakya race, at “ SSr-skya ,” were vying in shewing their skill in 
the arts and gymnastical exercises, as ih letters, arithmetic, swimming, &c. 
Sha'kya excelled them all. He obtains by these means “ Sa'-//ts’ho-m>a” 
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the daughter of “ Lag-na-pe'-chon-chan,” a m ace-bearer. t Sans. Dand'ika. 
The qualities required in a woman, whom Sha'kya is willing to take for his 
wife. The several qualifications of Sa'-hts’ho-ma (Sans. Gopa'). Her senti¬ 
ments (expressed in verse) against the concealing the face of woman by a veil. 

Thirteenth Chapter, leaves 121—141. “ His being’exhorted” by the gods. 
Exhortations made to him by several gods to leave the court, and endeavour 
tp become a Buddha, as he had aspired for several ages to that dignity, and 
had acquired numerous qualities with that view. 

Fourteenth Chapter, leaves 141—148. “ Dream”. Zas-ctsang-ma', the 
father of Sha'kya, in a dream fancies that his son has left his house and 
taken the religious character, having put on a garb of dark red colour. He 
now takes every precaution ’to prevent him from leaving the court, and orders 
all sorts of music to be performed for the amusement of his son. 

Sha'kya orders his servant to make ready the carriage for going into 
the grove for his recreation. Ori his way thither he observes an old man; 
asks from the servant what that man is; he tells him, that is a man grown 
old, aud is near to die; he orders the servant to turn the carriage, goes back, 
and gives himself to meditation on old age. 

[Note. In all these discourses or conversations of Sha'kya with his groom, or charioteer, there 
are several instances of terms employed by inferiors in speaking to their superiors, that are different 
from those in common use. This is a peculiarity in the language of Tibet]. * 

Afterwards, in the same manner as above, on different occasions die 

observes a sick man—sees a corpse—and meets a man in a religious garb; and 

• • 

on each occasion he gives himself to meditation on sickness, death, and on 
the religious state. 

* These are the circumstances that determine him to take the religious 
character. Zas-gtsang to prevent him from leaving the court, orders 
several walls and ditches to be made, And guards and sentries to be set. Inaus¬ 
picious dream seen by Sa'-iTts’ho-ma'. Leaves 146-7. 

x 2 
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Fifteenth Chapter, leave* 148—174. “ His exit, or appearance in the world,” 
(in a religious character). Notwithstanding all the vigilance of his father and 
of his relations, he finds means for leaving the royal residence. At midnight 
mounting his horse called the “Praise-worthy” ( Bsnags-ldan) he rides for 
six miles; then dismovfnting, he sends back, by the servant, the horse and all 
the ornaments he had; and directs him to tell his parents not to be grieved on 

s 

his departure; for when lie shall have found the supreme .wisdom, he" will 

t 

return and console them. Great lamentation in the court of Zas-ctsang. 
With his own sword he cuts off the hair of his head, changes his fine linen 
clothes for a common one of dark red colour, and commences his peri- 
grination. In the first place he goes to Rujagriha, in Magadha. 

* » 

Sixteenth Chapter, leaves 174—178. “ GWgs-chan-snying-po’s visit” 
(made to Sha'kya). The king Vimbasa'ua (in Tib. Gzugs-c/ian-snyhig-po) 
having seen him from his palace, is much pleased with his manners—is in¬ 
formed of him by his domestics; visits him, has a long conversation with 
him, and offers him means for living according to his pleasure. He will not 

t 

accept of such things. On the request of the king, he tells who he is—“*of the 

Shakya race, that inhabit “ Ser-skya-gzhi,” (Sans. Capilavastu) in Kosala , 

in the vicinity of the Kaildsha, or of the Himalaya in general, (on tlje bank 

of the Bhdgirathi river. He is of the royal family, the son of the king 

*• Zas-gtsang,” Sans. Shuddhodana, (leaf 178) and that he has renounced 

the world, and seeks only to find the supreme wisdom. 

• Seventeenth Chapter, leaves 178—192. “The hardships” or,austerities 
• * 

which Sha'kya underwent during the course of six years. Leaf 18&-4. 

• i 

All sorts of religionists, of which Jambudwipa was full at the time of 
Sha'kya, mortify their bodies in different manners. In his opinion all 
those had a wrong idea of arriving at liberty or emancipation by such prac¬ 
tices. Leaf 185. He commences his ascetic life. The manner in which he 
gives himself to meditation, and the seVeral hardships he voluntarily submits 
himself to during six years. ‘ • 
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Eighteenth Chapter, leaves 192—200. The “ Nairaftfana river”. It was 
on the banks of this river that Sha'kya performed his penances, subjecting 
himself to great austerities.. Perceiving afterwards privation to be dangerous 
to his mental faculties, he makes use of necessary food for his sustenance. 
He is presented by a chief’s two daughters, with a refined milk-sou^—he 
refreshes himself. His five attendants desert him now, saying among 
themselves, “such a glutton, and such a loose man as Gautama is now, 
never can arrive at the supreme wisdom,” (or never can become a Buddha). 
They go to Varanasi , and in a grove near that city continue to live an 
ascetic life. 

Nineteenth Chapter, leaves 200—214. After having bathed himself in the 
Nairanjana river he recovers his bodily strength, and intends to visit the holy 
spot. Rejoicing' of all sorts of gods and demigods, and the offerings they 
make to Shakya. 

Twentieth Chapter, leaves 214—221. He proceeds to the holy spot, 
called, in Sanscrit, the “ Bodhimanda" (the holy pith, energy, or essence, where 
now -Gaya, is), and gives himself to earnest meditation, that he may find 
the supreme wisdom. • 

T t wenty-first Chapter, leaves 221—248. “’He overcomes the devil.” 
Description how he was tempted by the devil (Sans. Mara or Kama Deva). 
His victory over the hosts of the lord of Cupidity. The sopgs of gods on 
his triumph. 

Twepty-second Chapter, leaves 248—259. The manner in which- he 
performed his meditations, and at last found the supreme wisdom. 

i • 

Twenty-third Chapter, leaves 259—267. After having found the 
supreme wisdom, the gods from several heavens successively present him 
their offerings, and in several verses sing praises to him concerning his ex¬ 
cellent qualities, and his great acts in overcoming the devil. 

Twenty-fourth Chapter, leaves 267—282. Two merchants, Gagon and 
2?zang-po, entertain Sha'kya with a dinner, and hear his instruction in his 
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doctrine. They are so firm in their faith that Shakya says of them, they 
shall become Bodhisatwas. 

Twenty-fifth Chapter, leaves 282—291. After having found the supreme 
wisdom, Ska' kya thinking that men cannot understand his prbfound doctrine, 
he will therefore not instruct them except he should be solicited by Bbahma' 
and other gods to do so. They appear; and on their request he commences 
to teach his doctrine. • • 

Twenty-sixth Chapter, leaves 291—323. The running of his religious 

course. Recapitulation of his principal acts. The great qualities he had ac¬ 
quired. To whom should he first teach his doctrine? Several of them 
whom he judged fit to understand him, are dead. He proceeds to Varanasi 
The five persons, formerly his attendants, being now convinced of his having 

found the supreme wisdom, pay homage or respect to him, and become his 

* 

disciples. leaves, 295—312. He instructs them in his doctrine; explains to 
them the four excellent truths—1. There is sorrow or misery. 2. It will 
be so with every birth. 3. But it may be stopped. 4. The way or mode of 
making an end to all miseries. Leaf 307. Whence originated the epithet or 
name of Buddha , “ Tathdgata ” (in Tibetan, De-bzhm gshSgs), viz. from having 
run his religious race in the same manner as his predecessors. TJiere is 
an enumeration of several epithets or names of each Buddha .* 

Twenty-seventh Chapter, leaves 323 — 329. Conclusion. Shakya recom¬ 
mends this sutra to his auditors, the gods, to keep it in their remembrance, 
and to repeat it often. The several benefits and blessings arising frorn 
hearing this sutra . 

• • 

This work was translated first, in the 9th century, by the Indian Pandits, 
Jina-mitra, Dana-shi'la, and Mune-varma, and the Tibetan Lotsava, or 
interpreter, Bandk' Ye-she s-^df/. 

* It has been thought fit to retain the above epitome of the contents of the Laliia Vis tar a 
here, but the same has be&i given in more detail in the notice of Shakya‘s life and death, printed 
in the present volume. *Sec. * • 
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The rest of this volume (from leaves 329 to 426, or the §nd) is occupied by 

treatises of high principles or metaphysical speculations (maha yarn sutras). 

They are likewise attributed to Sha'kya, and were delivered by him to his 

hearers (immense numbers of priests, Bodhisatwas, gods, and demons) at three 

different places. The first, on a mountain near Rdf agriha ; the second, in a 

grove near ShrAvasti; and the third, on the mountain of “ Gru-bdsin" (in 

Sanscrit, Potato). The general subject is moral, metaphysical^ and mystical 

doctrine. Discussions on the nature of the body and of the soul. There are 

introduced several of Sha'kya’s disciples in these discussions, but the chief 

speakers, besides Shakya, are Manju Sbi Kumar Biiu't, and Avaloki- 

teswa'ra. The titles of these three treatises are as follow:— 

• _ , 

1. In Sanscrit, Ary a Manju Sri vikridita ndma maha yarn stitra. In 
Tibetan, W Up' hagspa-hjam-dpal-rnam par -rol■ pa-zhis-bya-va-t’hSg-pa-ch'hen 

jtohi-mdo. Eng. A venerable sutra of high principles, on the sports or amuse¬ 
ments of Manju Sri. 

2. In Sanscrit, Manju-Sri-vikurvana. In Tibetan, ( 5 ) Ujam-dpal-rnam- 
par-hp’hrul-va. Eng. The transformation of Manju Sri. 

3. In Sanscrit, Sarva tathdgatadhis'ht'hana satwavaloMna Buddha kshetra 
nirdesfgtna vyuha. In Tibetan, t G ) De-byhm-gsh'Sgs-jxt-t'hams-chad-kyi.byin- 
gyis-brlabs-sSms-chan-la-gzigs-shing-sangs-rgyas-kyi-xhing-gi-bkod-pa-hun-tn- 
ston-pa. Eng. Description of the province of Buddha, on which, for the sake 
of animal beings, all Tathagatas have bestowed their benedictions. There 
js moral apd mystical doctrine in this stitra. There are also several Dhdranis 
in Sanscrit, supposed to be of wonderful efficacy. 

These three sutras were translated by the Indian Pandits, Su'rendra 
Bodhi, Shi'lendra Bodhi, and Jina-mitra, and the Tibetan Lotsava, 
Bande' Ye'-she's-ade". 
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Ga, or the third volume. 

Title in Sanscrit, A'ryanis'hfhatan Bkagqvdn jnyana vipulana sutra 

% 

ratna an ant a noma mnha ydna stltra. In Tibetan, ( 7 > Hp'Jiags-pa-bchom-ldan- 
1) da.i-kyi-y6-sh6s-rgyas-pahi-mdo-&d£-rin-po - ch'M- m thah-yas-pa-mt'har-p’fiyin- 
jta-xhes - hya-va-tMg-pa-ck'hkn-pohi-mdo. Eng. Immense jewels, or a sutra of 
high principles, on the extensive knowledge or wisdom of the venerable* and 
excellent Buddha. The salutation is thus—‘ Reverence to Buddha and to all 
the Bodhisatwas.' Sha'kya at Mnyan-yod, (Sans. (Shravasti) with 1250 priests. 
General subject—Instruction on the extensive knowledge or wisdom of 
Buddha. 

. 

In a (fancied) city, called “ Excellent virtue,” (Dge-ralii-p'ha-rol-hgro) 
a certain householder, (k'hyhn-bdag) a fortune-teller by profession ( p'hya - 
m/e'han), with an intention of acquiring moral and religious merits for his fu¬ 
ture happiness, un<jer the superintendence of Gang-po, one of Sha'kya’s 
disciples, builds for Bhagava'n a fine house (lc'hang-byang) with a gallery 
qf tsandan-wood. On that occasion Gang-po tells him, that by none of all 
the creatures and gods may such a sacred building be used otherwise than as a 
place of worship (Tib. Mbh'hod-rten, Sans. Chaitya), since none of the ani¬ 
mal beings has the qualities which Bhagava'n (Tib. Hchom-\dan-\\das) possesses. 
Gang-po, addressing him several times a householder,* (Sans. Grihapati) 
gives him a long and detailed instruction on the extensive knowledge or pm- 
niscieuce of Bhagava'n, or Tathagata, and his perfections or attributes. He, 
tells him that Bhagava'n’s knowledge is immense, infinite—lie knows every 
place—past, present, and future times—(there are made here several distinc¬ 
tions of his knowledge and powers)—he knows the thoughts and ways of all 
animal beings; all their works or actions, good and bad, done (or committed) 
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by the body, speech, and the mind together; with the cause? and consequences 
of them. Then come moral tales—detailed specification of the knowledge of 
Tathdgata with respect to the provinces of the organs and senses of the body 
—on psycological and moral subjects—on the four great truths. Leaf 128. 
Several places of regeneration (or new-birth) are enumerated, from the lowest 
hell to the highest heaven, and that Tathdgata knows them all. t 

* • Leaf 170.* Sha'kya is invited by the before-mentioned householder into 
his house to an entertainment in that fancied city—he, with some of his disci¬ 
ples, goes there in a miraculous manner (all flying in the air). Leaf 174. On 

* • 

the request of Me's-byin, an ascetic, Sha'kya leaves there the vestige of 

his foot-sole impressed on a flat stone. Several miraculous visits performed by 

• • 

Sha'kya, with Maungalyana and others of his disciples, since he left the 
grove near Shrqpasti. Leaf 175. Miracles that happened with Sha'kihi-bu 
and Maungalyana (the same as has been told in the Dtilva, at their visiting 
the “ Madras" lake). 

Leaves 175 — 197. “ JV/dsk's-dgaii” (a Ndga raja of the sea) and several 
other Ndga rajas also, successively make their adoration to Tathdgata , 
(Shakya), address him, sing praises (in' verse) to him, and beg him to give 
them religious instruction on several subjects. They admire his perfections 
and the several acts he has performed—they confess their unhappy state ,aijd 
ignorance, and beg' him to instruct them on the means by which they may 
arrive at happiness and perfection. He answers to each of them. There are 
.many parages expressive of the attributes or perfections of Tathdgatas) of 
the thoughts, wishes, and works of men. There are several moral instructions 
and maxims. 

From leaves ^00 to 416, or the end of this sufra, Sha'kya addressing 
Maungalyana, (who again asks him several times) tells the stories of seve¬ 
ral individuals in very remote ages, and applies them all to himself; and says 
that it was he himself who acted or reasoned thus at that time. Among these 
stories there occur nlany praises and hymns addressed to Tdthdgatas —there arc 
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descriptions on the conduct of the wise—on the miseries of life—the desire 

of happiness—offerings, sacrifices, adoration—that there is no reality in all 

things. Leaf 212. On the state of being txmnd apd being liberated. By this 

narration he shews that a Tathdgata is all knowing—he knows the place and 

origin of every thing, and what will be the consequences of such and such 

works performed in remote ages and lives. Leaf 416. There are several 
« 

synonymous terms for expressing that a Tathdgata's wisdom er knowledge is 
immense. Maungalyana being much pleased with this instruction, ap¬ 
proves and praises it. 

• 

This sutra was translated first by the Indian Pandit, Prajna'-varma, 
and the Tibetan Lotsava (interpreter) Bande'-ye'-sh'es snying-po. After¬ 
wards corrected and arranged by the Indian Pandits, Vishuddha-siddha 
and SaiivaJNa-de'va, and the Tibetan Lotsa\a, Z>pal-mts^gs. 

• 

From leaf 416 to 466, or the end of this volume, is another sutra , 

entitled, in Sanscrit, Ary a sarea Buddha vis" hay a avatara jndna a'loka 

aJankara ndma mahd yana sutra . Tib. H p'hags-pa-sangs-rgyas - fhams- 

% 

c/iad-kyi-yul-la-hjug-pahi-yishis-mang - vahi - rgyan - zhfa - hya -va-t'heg-pa-ch'heu - 
po-hi-mdo. An ornament of intellectual light for entering into the province 
of every Budd/ta; a venerable sutra of high principles (or speculation.),, This 
was delivered by 2?chom-adan-//das (Siia'kya) when he was on a moun¬ 
tain near Rdjagriha. There were assembled 25,000 priests, besides eight 
of his principal disciples, and many Bodhisatwas t among whom Hjam-dvai, 
6tZHON-nur-gyur-pa (Sans. Mafiju Sri Kumar hhut) who, according to the # 

.* 4 

wishes of other assembled Bodliisattvas that desire to acquire knowledge, 
l>egs of Sha'kya to explain to them the meaning of these terms —“ Skyi-va - 
ma-mch'his-pa-dang-\\gag-pa-ma-mch'hes-pa >’’—there is no forth-coming and no 
stopping (or no birth, no death) as with respect to Tathdgatas. This is the 
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subject of the treatise. The explanation is given in an argumentative manner, 
and by mixing metaphysical speculation with moral doctrine. In Leaf 
416 it is said, that the bodies of the Tathdgatae are like the extent of 
heaven. 


(Na) or the fourth volume. 

9 

• *In this volume, of 444 leaves, there are five separate treatises or eutrae, 
but they are all of little importance, and none calculated to excite literary 
curiosity. 

The first is entitled, in Sanscrit, Ary a “ kushala mula paridhara " ndrna 

maha yarn sutra. In Tib. ( 10 > H p'hags-pa “ dge-vahi-rtsa-va-yongs-su-hdein- 

* • 

)>a"-zhes-bya-va-f‘h6g-pa-ch'Ji6n-pohi-mdo. Comprehension of virtue’s roots (or 
elements) a venerable sutra of high principles. This was delivered by jBchom- 
/.DAN-//DAS (Sha'kya) in a grove near Rajagriha (called in Tibetan, Hod-mahi- 
ts'hal, &c. In Sanscrit, Vhnu vanam, a grove of bamboos). There is a long 
enumeration of his disciples arriving from all parts, and of their salutations. 
The subject is moral and metaphysical doctrine. The whole is very incohei 
rent, abstract, and miscellaneous; therefore nothing can be said with precision. 
The organs, senses, operations of the mind, and emptiness (or sunyata) are the 
common topics of this, as also of some of the following eutrae. Sha'kya 
frequently addresses Sha'radwa'tihi-bu (one of his principal.disciples), who 
agajn several times begs him to explain the meaning of such and such a term 
pr phrase.. This sutra is contained on the leaves from 1 to 346. It is divided 
into 18 artificial portions ( bam-po) and 15 chapters. It was translated by the 
Indian Pandit, Prajna'-varma, and Ye'-she's-sde' —corrected and arranged 
afterwards by Prajna'-varma, Jna na-garbha, and Ye'-she s-sde'. 

The second sutra in this volume (from leaf 346 to 421) is entitled, in Sans¬ 
crit, Aryasa&gghdtisutradherma paryaya. In Tibetan, < ll > H p'hags-pa-zung-gi- 
__ I_ i _ _ 
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xndohi-ch' hos-kyi-xnam-grang*. A collection of the enumeration of several things 
respecting religion or moral doctrine; delivered by Sha'kya on the moun¬ 
tain M Gridhra kuta (in Tib. “ Bya-rgbd-p'hung-po) near Bdjagriha , where 

were assembled 32,000 priests, among whom were his principal disciples, 
« 

Kun-she's-ko'n'dinya, Maungalyana, Sharihi-bu, Hod-srung-ch’hen- 
po, fee. many Bodhisalwas, Devas, and Ndgas, to pay their respects to J?chom- 
/. dan-//das. f Subject—A Bodhisalwa (called in Tib. Kun-tu-dpah-va) *begs 
of Sha'kya to instruct them in such a manner that, upon hearing his lesson, 
those that are old may be purified from the blemishes of their works, and 
that those that are young may endeavour hereafter to excel in virtue. 
Accordingly he instructs them in a discursive maimer with this agd two 
other Bodhisalwas , in prose and verse. 

This sutra was translated by the Indian Pandits, Jixa-mitra and Da na 
siii i.a, and the Tibetan Lotsava Ye-sue's-.vde'. 

The third sutra (leaves 421—438) in this volume, is entitled, in Sanscrit, 
A'rydchintya prahhdsa nirdesha ndma dhenna-parydya . In Tib. H p'hags- 

pa-(k'hyeliu) snang-va-hsdm-gyis-mi-k'hyah-pas-hstan-pa-zhes-bya- va - ch'hbs-kyi - 
r nam-grangs. Instruction by the (child). Inconceivable light, i. e. enumera¬ 
tion of several articles belonging to religious instruction. • 

, , This was delivered at “ M nyan-yod” (Sans. Shrdvasti , in Kosala), The 
speakers are Sh«vkya and a little child, who addresses the former as Gautama. 


Hearers—1250 Gelongs , or priests, and 500 Bodhisatwas. Subject—the story of 
that child: how he was found alone in an empty and solitary house. Sha'kya’m 
conversation with him, (in verse).. Common, moral, and speculative topics. The 
soul (or the Ego and Meum). Sunyatd , or emptiness, voidness. The orna¬ 
ments of a Bodhisalwa are his good qualities and perfections. Translated by 
Sure'ndra Bodhi, and Ye'-sheWde'. 

The fourth sutra in this volume (438—441) has this title in Sanscrit, 
A'rya Talhdgatd nanm Buddha hshetra gundkta dherma parydya . In Tibetan, 
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(J3) Uphags-pa-de-buhiu-gthegs-pa-tnwns-hyuzhitig-gi-fondan-hTfod-pahi-ch'hos- 
kyi- rnam-grangs. Enumeration of things, or religious articles expressive 
of the qualities or perfections of the Buddha province of the venerable 
Tathdgalas. Here one of the Bodhisatwas, addressing the others in an 
exclamatory manner, tells them the names of several Buddha provinces, 
and that successively in each province one day is equal to one Icalpa 
of the former province. This is the substance of the whole; and the next 
work, of four leaves, entitled in Tibetan (only) < 14 > “ Dhyihhk'hor-Brgy ad-pa,” 

the eight circles (or Maudalas), contains little more than the statement that 

* # « 
whoever wishes to come at prosperity, or happiness, should describe these 

eight circles. 

(Chi) OR THE FIFTH VOLUME. 

There are in this volume three different treatises, under three distinct 
heads. The first, (from leaf 1 to 81) is entitled in Sanscrit, A'rya sandhi 
nirmochana ndma maha yarn sutra. In Tibetan, Idphags-pa-dgoUgs-pa- 
fies-par-hgTel-va-zhfo-bya-va-fkSg-pa-ch’hen-pohi-mdo , Explication of one’s 
mind 'or thought, '(or the true resolution of several propositions). Sha'kya 
is represented to be in a (fancied) superb immense palace, made of all sorts 
of precious stones. There are assembled many Boclhisatwas of the first 
rank, and of the greatest accomplishments. The subjects of their discussions 
are some metaphysical subtilities ( leaf 4) as—Which is the thing that is in¬ 
expressible, indivisible, and simple; and what is a simple, and what a com¬ 
pound thing ? Afterwards ten of them, successively, propose some questions 
to Sha'kya, and request the explanation, of them. There is a distinct 
chapter for each Bodhisatwa. In the ninth chapter, Sha'kya is requested 
by Avalokitesavara (in Tib. ( ,6 > “ Spyati-ras-gzigs-doang-phyug”) for some 
explanation with respect to the ten hhumis (or degrees of perfections) of Bodhi- 
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satwas, as also of, that of a Buddha ; which accordingly is given on some 
leaves. In the tenth chapter, Manju Sri (in Tibetan, < l7 > UJam-dpal) 
asks him for the explication of this term—" Ch'has-kyisku” (Sans. Dherma 
kdya, the first moral being) as applied to the Tathdgatas. There follows 
again a long discussion on that subject. 

' The second treatise or sutra (from leaves 81 to 298) is entitled in Sans. 
A'rya Langkavatdra mahd yam sutra. In Tibetan, (18) Hp'hdgs-pa-Langkai * 
gshegs-pa-fkig-pa-ch’h&n-pohi-mdo. A venerable sutra of high principles (or 
speculation) on the visiting of Lanka. This was delivered on the request of 
the Lord of Lanka (called in Tibetan, < 19 ) “ Gnod-sbyin-hbod-sgrogs”) by 
ficHOM-/.DAN-»DAs (Sha'kya) when he was in the city of Lanka, pn the 
top of the Malaya mountain, on the sea shore, together with many priests 
and Bodhisatwas. It was in a miraculous manner that Sha'kya visited 
Lanka. It is evident from the text, that both the visitors and the pretended 
master of Lanka are fancied things; but there is in the Lankavatdra sutra 
a copious account of the theory of the Buddhistic metaphysical doctrine, to¬ 
gether with that of some heterodox sects, especially of the Lokayata (in Tib. 
(*)) Ujig-rten-rgyang hphen-pa. Sha*'kya in a discursive manner with a Bod- 
kisatwa (styled in Sanscrit, Mahd Matt, in Tib. B lo-gros-ch’hen-po) reciZ.es the 
cqmmon topics of the Buddhistic metaphysical doctrine, with some discussion 
on each. From, leaves 298 to 456, there is again an explanation of the Langka- 
vatara sutra, containing (as it is stated) the essence of the doctrine of all the 

Tathdgatas. The iMTigkdvatdra sutra was translated by order of the Tibetan, 
* * 

king, /Jpal-lHa-atsan-po. (K/iri-de-srong-btsan, or RaLpa-chan) in the 9th 

century. No Indian Pandit is mentioned. It is stated only, that it was 

translated by Lotsava Ge'long (H gos-ch'kos-grub) who added also the com- 

mentary (which must be the last part of the above described sutra) of a 

Chinese professor or teacher, called We'n-hi. 

« 
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The third treatiae (from leaf 456 to 46$, or the end) is entitled in Sans. 

, A'rya gayd thru'ha ndma mahd yana sutra. In' Tibetan, W Hp'hags-pa- 
gayd-mgohi-ri, the hill, * Qayd skris'ha" or a short treatise of high princi¬ 
ples, on the theories and practices of Bodhisatwas. Sha'kya, not long after 
his having become a Buddha, being with a thousand Gelongt and many 'Bod- 
hisatwas in the Chaitya (Tib. M ch'hod-tten) of Gaya, a place of worship^ on 
the Gaya hill, i» requested by JQTjam-bpal (Sans. Manju Sri) for the explica¬ 
tion of the term Bodhitatwa, which is given; and this forms the subject of 
this treatise. 


(Cll'HA) OR THE SIXTH VOLUME. 

• t 

There are in this volume three treatises. The first (from leaf 1 to 76) 
>s entitled in Sans. A'rya ghana vyuha ndma mahd yana sutra. In Tib. 
(2i) Wp'hags-pa-rgyan-xtug-po-hkod-pa - xhh- hya -va- theg-pa - eh'ken-pohi - m do. 
Kng. A venerable sutra of high principles, called the thick, or dense, ornament 
or system, structure. Between Rchom-ldan-v/das (Sha'kya) and several 
Bodhisatwas there are discussions on many metaphysical subjects concerning 
Buddha, his attributes, his mansion, and the soul in general—distinction be¬ 
tween \hc body and the rational soul—what are the means of final emanci¬ 
pation for those that have committed many immoral actions, leaves 11—*18. 
Ignorance is the ’cause of all the bands by which the soul is fettered, leaf 37. 
How to be liberated from those fetters. Right discrimination of things. The 

•t 

tvhole is mostly in verse, and treats of the soul in general. 

The second treatise (from leaves 76 to -187) is entitled in Sanscrit, A'rya 
mdha karuna pun'darika ndma mahd yana sutra. In Tibetan, (a > H p'liags- 
pa-snying rj6-ch'h6n-po-pad-ma-dharpo-zhis-bya-va-t'heg-pa-ch'hen-pohi - m do." 
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Eng, A venerable sutra of high principles, called “ Puftdarika, the great mer¬ 
ciful one.” This was delivered by Sha'kya in a grove of Sdl trees near the 
town Ku sha ( Kama-rupa , in Assam) on the evening he was about to die. 

0 

Addressing Kun-ogah-vo (Sans. A'nanda) he orders him to prepare him 

his dying bed. He tells him his performances, and the substance of his 

doctrine. His discourse with A'nanda. The miracles that happened when 

lie lay down ^between a pair of Sdl trees) on his right side,* like a lion*—all 

trees, shrubs, and grasses bow themselves towards that side; all rivers or 

streams stand still; all beasts and birds sit still and move not for food; all lucid 
, * 
or shining bodies are affuscated; all sufferers in hell are assuaged; all those 

in misery are relieved; all the gods feel some displeasure with their own 

residence. (i,) Ts’iia'ngs-pa, (Sans. Brahma,) together with his train, pays 

liis respect to 2Jciiom-£Dan-//das. From leaves 80 to 90, there is a descrip- 

tion of their conversation on the subject of creation—by whom was the 

world made. Siia'kya asks several questions of Brahma' —whether was it 

lie who made or produced such and such things, and endowed or blessed 

* 

them with such and such virtues or properties—whether was it he who 
caused the several revolutions in the‘destruction and regeneration of the world. 
He denies that he had ever done any thing to that effect. At last lie bimself 
ajsks Sha'kya how the world was made—by whom? Here are attributed 
all changes in,the world to the moral works of the aninSal beings, and it is 
stated that in the world all is illusion; there is no reality in the things ; all is 
enrpty. Brahma' being instructed in his doctrine, becomes hi* follower, 
Sha'kya vindicating the universe for himself, commits it to the care of 
Brahma', and directs him what to do for promoting virtue and happiness in 
the world, leaf 90. His (Sha'kya’s) conversation with (W) I)f.d-dpon, 
the son of Ka'ma-de'va —his instructions to him. His conference with Indra, 
(Tib. (i ’ ,) B rgya-byin) and with the four great kings of the giants (Tibetan 
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fjtamayin). He gives several lessons to thpse four kings^and advises them 
to live contented, and not to make war against Indba. They promise that 
they will, obey his commands. Leaf 100, the lamentation of Indba on the 
approaching death of Shaky a. 

Leaf 109. Kun-dgah-vo is comforted by Sha'kya, and directed 
what to, do after his death (leaves 110—112). Hod-srung (Sans. Kdshyapa) 
the immediate successor of Sha'kya. His qualities. Sha'kya tells to 

s 

A'nanua the increase of the believers in his doctrine, and the great 

i 

veneration that will be shewn to the places of his relics. Leaf lii, the great 
qualifications of Kun-ogah-vo, or A'nanda. Sha'kya’s instructions to 
him. 

• * » 

Leaf 181. On the request of Kun-ogah-vo, Sha'kya directs him what 
to do with respect to the compilation of his doctrine. Here are enumerated 
the twelve different kinds of the Buddhistic writings. He is directed to 
answer thus to the priests or Gelongs, when they shallask where it was deli¬ 
vered,— (2C) “ Udi-skad-bdag-gis-fhos-pa-dvs-gchig-na ”—I myself heard this 
at a certain time, when J?chom-ldan-//das was at such and such places, and 
the hearers were these and these; and that when he had finished his lecture, 
all those that were present rejoiced much, and approved his doctrine. 

The principal places were Sha'kya had delivered the svtras of.hjs 
doctrine, are here ‘enumerated. They are the (27 > Byang-clfhub-snying-po, 
(Sans. Bodkiman'da, or Gaya in Magadha) under a Nyagrodha tree. Varanaxi, 
jn the grove called (28 > Drang-srong Ihnng-va-ri-dags-kyi-nags . Rajagriha, 

*l * 

and near to it the Bya-Tgod-p’hung-pohi-ri, and the (29) Hod-mahi-ts'ha/. 
(•'*)) M.vyan-yod (Sans. Shravasti). < 31 > Yangs-pct-chen (Sans. Vaishali or Pri- 
ydga, Allahabad) Champa (on the bank of a tank dug by Garga). Kaush- 
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nmbi, SakStana, (^ib. f 32 ’ Gnas-behas,) PataUputra, or Patna. (Tib, W Skya- 
nar-gyi-bu.) Mathura, (Tib. Bchom-rlag,) Kdmarupa, &c. 

He is directed farther to make introduction to them, to explain the 
subject with an amplification of the causes and effects^ in' good sense and 

i 

proper terms or words, and to arrange the whole in such and such a manner. 

There are in this sutra six bam-pos and thirteen chapters; This was 
translated by the Indian Pandits Jina-mitra and Surendra-bodhi, 
and the Tibetan Lotsava Bande' Ye'she's-sde'. 

The third treatise (from leaves 187 to 443, or the end) is entitled in 

r • 

Sanscrit, A'rya koruna pun’darika nanta maha yana su'tra . In Tibetan, 

<*) « Hp'hags-pa-snying-fj6-pad-aa-dJcar-po-zh6s-bya-va-fh6g-pa-ch'h&n-pohi- 

ni do.” The merciful Pundarika (Sans. Shakya) on the “ Bya-rgod-p’hmig- 

pohi-ri;” before 62,000 priests, &c. &c. The subject is, charity, morality, 

« 

patience, and other transcendental virtues. Provinces or fields of several 

Tathagatas or Buddhas — their perfections.' Bodhisattvas — their prayers and 

wishes for the welfare of all animal beings. The whole is of a miscellaneous 

nature. There are many salutations and praises to several Tathagatas. -There 

are also JDhdranis and Mantras. - 

Translated by the Indian Pandits Jina-mitba, Surendra-Bodjii, and 

Pr^jna'-varma, and the Tibetan Lotsava Bande' Ye'-she's-sde'. 

» 

(Ja) or the seventh volume. 

* There are in this volume six separate works or sutras, the titlqp of which 

in Sanscrit and Tibetan, are as follow:— 

• • 

1. Sanscrit, Sad-dhartna Pundarika. Tibetan, <*0 Dam-pahi-ch'hos- 
padma-dkar-po. Eng. A white lotus, or the true religion. 
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2. Sans. Sarva~dJiorma~gu’na-vyuha-r^ja, Tib. (37) Ch’hos-fhans-chad-kyi- 

yon-tan-bhod-pahi-rgyal-po. Eng. Chief description of the good qualities of all 
the moral laws. , 

3. Sans. Suh'havati vyuha. Tib. Bdi-va-ckan-gyi-bkod-pa. Eng. 
Description of the happy mansion (of Amitabha.) 

4. Sans. Kardn'da vyuha. Tib. (39) Za-ma-tog-bkod-pa. Eng. The 
prepared vessel.. 

5. Sans. Ratna Karan'da. Tib. <*1 Tikon-mch'hog-m-ma-tog. Eng. 
The precious vessel or repository. 

6. Sans. Ratna-kotni. Tib. < 41 ) Rin-po-ch'hehi-mthah. Eng. The pre¬ 
cious boundary. 

All these sutras, in general, are on moral subjects, and contain several 
instructions in the Buddhistic doctrine. 

The first entitled, “ Sad-dharma puh'darika,” is contained on the 
/eaves from 1 to 281. Contents—This sutrn was delivered by -Bchom- 
/.DAN-//Das or Bhagavan (Sha'kya', when he was on the “ Bya-rgod-iphung- 
jwhi-ri," (Sans. Gridhra kuta parvata ) near Rdjagriha, in Magadha, before 
12,000 priests of great perfections (see leaf 2.) Among these his principal 
disciples are enumerated. Here are mentioned first those five persons who 
had become first of all the disciples of Sha'kya, at Varanasi. Their nam es, 
both' Sanscrit and Tibetan, are as follow: 1. A’jna'na Kaun’dinya, (Tib. 
iU > Kun-shes-Kamt’dinya), 2. Ashwajit (Tib. ’Rta-fkul), 3. Pa'shwa 
(Tib. MO, R langs-pa), 4. Maha' Na'ma (Tib. Ming-ck'Mn), ’5. 
Bhadkika, (Tib. W Bzang-po.) Here are mentioned also Ka'tga'yana, 
Kapina, Bhakadiiwaja, &e. From leaves 2— 5 all sorts of hearers are 
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enumerated;—as JBodhisatwas, among whom Manju Shi, Kumara-bhu'ta 
(Tib. < 47 >) Avaloke'swara, (Tib. (*>) and Maitreya, (Tib. f 49 ))—Gods of 
different ranks and of several heavens—all sorts of demi-gods and demons— 
and Ma-sKye's-dGiia, (Sans. Ajatashatru) the king of Magadha. 

t 

Sha kya’s deep meditation or ecstasy. The wonderful effects of a beam 
of light issuing from the middle of his forehead. Great astonishment of all 
the assembled hearers thereupon. Maitreya (Tib. Byams-pa) asks 1 , in 
verse, Manju Sri (Tib. Hjam-Apat) about the meaning and reason of 
these miracles. Their discourse on the six transcendental virtues; as charity, 

t * 

morality, patience, earnest application, meditation, and ingenuity or wit; and 
on the manner of the proceedings of several' Tathagatas in teaching this very 
siitra to all sorts of animal beings. This introductory discourse ( < 51 ) Gleng- 
gzhi) ends on the nineteenth leaf.- Thenceforth Shakya addressing Sha rihi- 
bu, one of his principal disciples, the chief of the ingenious, tells him how 
difficult it is for them to understand and to judge of the wisdom of Buddha, 
and of the several qualities or properties of things in general. Sha'rihi-bu 
admires much the excellency of his doctrine; in several verses praises him, 
and begs him that he would farther give instructions to them. Several of 
his principal disciples are introduced speaking, as Hod-srung, Gang-po, 
Katya'yana ; who, upon hearing of the great perfections and the wise pro- 
ccedings of the Tathagatas from Sha"kya, make long praises upon them in 
verse. From leaves 80—87 Sha'kya foretells of five of his principal disciples 
that they shall become chief Bodhisatwas. His own former performances, 

f 

Several Tathigatas exhorted by Ts’hangs-pa (Sans. Brahma) and others gods 
to turn the wheel of the law, or teach their doctrine, and to bring to salvation 
all animal beings. Sha'kya foretells of many of his disciples, on their own 
request, that in future times they shall attain such and such a degree of perfec- 
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tion and happiness. Moral and religious merits of several individuals in former 
lives;—perfection and happiness they shall find in future lives. This su'tra 
has been taught by many fathagatas in former times. The importance of 
this great sutra, “ Spyan-ras-gztgs-dvangjp'hyug under several forms. His 
wonderful aid to those who call on him in their distress. Many stories are 
told by Shakya to his hearers to instruct them in the manners and prac¬ 
tices* of the truly wise men. The whole sutra is divided into twenty seven 
chapters. The translators were, the Indian Pandit Su'rendra, and the 
Tibetan Lotsava Ye'-she’s-sde. 

The second sHtra in this volume, entitled, “ Sarva-dharma-guna-vyufia 
raja" is contained from leaves 281 to 306. On the request of two 
Bodhisatwas, ( 5a > Vajra Pa ni and Avaloke'swara, Shak'ya gives them 
explanations on several subjects. They admire the excellency of his doctrine, 
and declare it to be worthy of every respect and reverence, and useful to 
salvation. 

The third su'tra in this volume, en titled, in Sans. “ Sukhavati vyuha," 

% 

Tib. m) BdS-va-chan-gyi-bkod-pa, is contained on seven leaves, from 306 to 

313. Contents— Sha'kya addressing Shabihi-bu, gives a description of 

the happy mansion, or of the province of Amita'Iiha', to the west, beyond 

an infinite number of other regions or provinces. The great happiness 

there, and mental illumination—no misery, no bad places of transmigration— 

the’great abundance of all sorts of precious things—tanks or reservoirs 

tidily adorned with precious metals or stones—excellent birds. 

• * 

In the beginning of this sutra there is an enumeration of the hearers of 

Sha'kya; among them of his sixteen principal disciples called Gnas-brtan. 
They are as follows—1. Shabihi-bu; 2. (“> Mongai.-g yi-bu ; 3. W Hod- 
srungs-ch’hen-po ; 4. < w > Ka tya'hi-bu ; 5. ( M > Kapina; 6. (®> Gsus-po- 
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ch’he'; 7. (60) Nam-gru; 8. (6l > Lam-p’hran-bstan; 9. (62) Dgah-vo; 10. 
<K,) Kun-ogah-yo; 11. W Sgra-gchan-hdsin ; 12 (®) Balang-bdag ; 18. 

Bharadhwaja ; 14. -Hch’har-byed-nacj-po ; 15. W Va-kula; 16. 
(« 9 ) Ma-//gags-pa. The translators of this and of the preceding su'tra were 

i 

the Indian Pandits Prajna'-varma and Su'rendra, and the Tibetan 
Lotsava Ye-sheWde. 

t 

The fourth su'tra , entitled, “ Karan'da vyuha," is contained from leaves 
313 to 391 of this volume. It was delivered by Sha'kya when he was at 
M nyan-yod, (Sans. Shravasti, in Kosala). The hearers, besides 1,250 priests, 
were an immense number of Bodhisatwas , Devos, Ndga-rajas, demons, &c. 
Contents—there is, first, a description of the several miracles that happened 
on that occassion in that Vihara, caused by a beam of light issued out of hell 
from Avai.oke'swara (Tib. < 70 )). Afterwards, on the request of a Bodhisatwa 
,,l) Shaky a tells- him the infinite moral merits of that saint, his great exer¬ 
tions in bringing to maturity or perfection those in hell, and those among the 
Vidags (or Tantaluses.) In general there is an account of the several good 
qualities of S p yan-kas-ozigs-ovang-p’yug, and since he is the patron of the 
Tibetans, this sufra is held among them in high esteem and reverence. This 
su'tra was translated by Sha'kya Prabha and Ratna Rakshita. „ 

„ , The fifth su'tra, entitled, “ Ratna Karatida" (from leaves 391—460 of this 
volume) was likewise delivered by Sha'kya, when he Was in a grove hear 
Shra'vasti in Kosala. (Tib. M nyan-yod). The subject is moral and metaphy¬ 
sical doctrine. The speaker, in general, is Manju Sri Kum^'r-Bhu t. 
Between this Bodhisatwa and Subhu ti, (Tib. < 72 ) Rab-hbyor) a favourite 
disciple of Sha'kya, there is in the beginning of this su'tra discussion on the 
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subject—who are the fit vessels for understanding the doctrine of high prin¬ 
ciples of Sha'kya ? Afterwards Sha'kya himself, in a discursive manner with 
Subhu'ti and Manju Sei, jgives several instructions in the moral and meta¬ 
physical part of his doctrine. There are likewise several discussions by 
Manju Sei and others, on the state of being bound or tied by, and on that of 
being liberated or emancipated from, the fetters of passions and ignorance. 
'J'he.most certain means of emancipation, or of arriving at perfection, are tfiese 
two things—earnest application, and purity of life. (Tib. < 73 > Brtson-hgrus- 
dang-bag-yod-pa.) « 

The sixth su'tra, entitled “ Ratna Kotni," (from leaf 460—474) contains 

a short speculative discourse held by Sha'kya (on the Gridhra kuta par - 
• * 

vaia, near Rajagriha) with Manju Sei Kumaea-bhu'ta, (Tib. (71 >) a Bodkin - 
atwa of the first rank, and with Sharihi-bu, the most sagacious among his 
"disciples, “ on the first root, or primary cause of all things ( Dharma dhdtu). 
Translated by Prajna-varma, Indian Pandit, and Bande'Ye-she's-.tdf.', 
Tibetan interpreter. 


(Nr a) ok the eighth volume. 

There are in this volume seven separate works, under the following titles 

in Sanscrit and Tibetan—1. Sanscrit, Malta parinirvdha. Tib. (75) Yongs- 

• • 

.su-myd-nan-las-hdaa-pa-ch'Jdn-po. Eng. The entire deliverance from pain— 

• * 

From leaf 1— 231 of the volume. Contents —Shakya’s death, under a pair of 

ft 

Sal trees, near the city Kusha ( Kama-rupa in Assam) on the full moon of the 
third month, in the spring season. Miracles that happened on that occasion— 

ft • 

great lamentation of all creatures on the approaching death of Sha'kya— they 
haste all to present him their last offerings, and to hear his last instructions— 
Hod-srung and others ask him about many things. The substance of his 
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doctrine is repeated here, especially with respect to the nature and soul of the 

r 

Tathdgatas — there coining forth and their going away from the world—and the 
state of being tied, and that of being liberated or emancipated, with respect to 
all animal beings. This sutra was translated by Jina-mitra, Jna'va-garbha, 
and Df.va-chandra. 

The second sutra in this volume (from leaf 231—234) has the same 

title as the first. Contents— Sha'kya, a little before his death, foretells to 

« 

Kun-dgah-vo what will become of his doctrine during the course of eleven 
centuries. It will increase, and be greatly respected during eight centuries, 
but afterwards on account of the priests being degenerated and occupied 
with worldly affairs, it will be neglected. 

The third sutra in this volume {leaves 2^4, 235) is entitled in Sans. 
" A'ta-judnam," Tib. (70) 11 dah-k'ha-ye-shes. Eng. The knowledge of the 
deceasing, or the declining knowledge. Contents— Sha'kya being asked by 
a Bodhisatwa, < 77 ) Nam-ji/khahi-snying-pI), how the soul of a dying saint is 
to lie considered, gives him an answer thereupon. 

The fourth sutra in this volume (from leaf 235—333) is entitled in Sans. 
Btiddlta-dhanna-kos'hakdra. Tib. I 70 ) Sangs-rgyas-kyi-mdsod-kyi-ch'hos-kyi- 
i/i-gS. Contents — Sha'kya ‘with Sha'rihi-ru has a conversation on the, nature 
of things—how they exist; and instructs him both in the speculative and 
practical parts of his doctrine. This and the preceding sit tra were translated 
from the Chinese. (See the Index.) 

• The fifth sutra (from leaf 338—456) is entitled in Sanscrit, Qatnakara. 

Tib. Dkon-inch'hog-hbyung-gna&. Eng. A mine of jewels. Contents— 

• • 

This was delivered by Sha'kya at Sakitana or Ayodhyd , (Tib. (*•> G nas- 
b chax) on the request of Manju Sri Kumara-bhu'ta. There is an account 
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of the several Buddhas or Tathdgaias, and of Buddha provinces, and of 
Buddhism , both in prose and verse. There are several praises also to those 
Tathdgaias. 

The sixth sutra (leaves 456, 457) is entitled in Sanscrit, Suvarfia sutra. 
Tib. (81) Gser-gyi-mdo. Eng. The golden sutra. Contents—S ha'kya being 
asked by JTxjn-ogah-vo,” how a Bodkisatwa's soul is to be considered, on a 
tyngle leaf gives,him an answer in likening it to pure gold. * 

The seventh sutra (from leaf 457—462) is entitled in Sanscrit, Suvarfia 
balukopama. Tib. Gs6r-gyi-by6-ma-\ta-bu. Eng. The gold grain-like 
sutra. 'Contents—In answer to Kun-xkjah-vo’s request or question, Sha'kYa 
tells him that the Buddhas are infinite, and their perfections immense. 

s s 

The above specified three last su'tras were translated by Jina-mitra, 
Sure'ndra, Prajna'-vakma, and Ye'-she s-sde'. 

( Ta) OR TpE NINTH VOLUME. . 

There are in this volume six separate works, the titles of which, in 
Sanscrit and Tibetan, are as follow:— 

i 

1. Sans. Sarva-dharma swabkava mmatd-vipanchitd “ Sam adhi-Raja". 
Tib. (**) Ch'Jios4'/utms-chad-kyi - rang -bxhin-mnyam-pa- nyid- mam -par -s pros- 
pa-* ting^S-hdsin^yi-rgyal-po” From leaf 1—273. 

• • 

‘2. Sans. Dharmatd swabkava shunyaC-dchala-pratixarv'-aloka sutra. Tib. 

• * 

Ch'hos-nyid-rang-gi-no-vo-ny id-las-mi-gyo- var-fha - dad-par - fhams - chad- 
la-mang- vahi-vado. From leaf 273—279- 
* 3. Sans. Prashdnta vinishchaya pratiharya samadhi. Tib. (85 > Rab-tu- 
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as hi - va-mam-par-fiis-pahi-ch'ho-hp’hrul-gyi - ting-ge - h diin. From leaf 

279—338. 

4. Sans. Mdyopama samddhi. Tib. W $gyu-ma-\ta-bui-ting-ge-hdsin. 
From leaf 338—370. 

3. Sans. Tathdgata-jndna-mudra-samddhi. Tib. (S7 > Dl-bxhin-gskigs- 
pahi-y6-sh6s-kyi-p'hyag-rgyahi-ting-ge-hdsin. From leqf 370—407. 

6. Sans. Shurati-gama-samadhi. Tib. (88) Dpah-var-hgro-vahi-ting-ge- 
hdsin. From leaf 407—510. 

In all these six sutras the subject is moral and metaphysical doctrine. 
StaAKYA being admired for his wisdom, is requested by several individual 
Bodhisatwas to instruct them in the manner of obtaining such a wisdom and 
perfection. He tells them his own former moral merits, and instructs them 
in the highest principles of Buddhism. 

t 

(TlIA) OR THE TENTH VOLUME. 

There are seven separate works (besides small pieces) in this volume, and 
their titles, in Sanscrit and Tibetan, are as follow :— 

« 

1. Sans. Pratyulpanna Buddha sama-muk'h’ avastkita samddhi. Tib. (W > 

TiaAtar-gyi-sangs-rgyas-mrion-sum-du-bdiugs-pahi-ting-ge-bdsin. From leaf 

1—115. 

• « 

2. Sans Sarva puHya samuchch'haya samddhi. Tib. I 90 * B sod-nams- 
fhams-chad-hdus-pahi-ting-ge-hdsin. From leaf 115—196. 

. 3. Sans. Chatwara ddraka samddhi. Tib. (91 > Khyehu-bzhihi-ting-ge-hdsin. 
f'rom leqf 106—254. 

4. Sans. Samddhi agra uttama, or Samadhyagrottama. Tib. (92 J T ing-ge- 
hdsin-mch'hog-dam-pa. From leaf 254 — 304. 
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* 5. Sans. Maha sannipata ratna ketu dhdrani. Tib. G®) H dus-pa-ch'hen-po- 

' 1 % 

rin-po-ch'he-tog-gi-gzungs. From leaf 304—455. 

6. Sans. Vajra-manda-dlidra&i. Tib. ’Rdo-rjS-snj/ing-poki-gxungs. 
From leaf 455—474. 

7. Sans. Anantarmuk'hasddliaka-dhdrani. Tib. Sgo-mfhah-yds-fia- 
sgrub-pahi-gzungs. From leaf 474—489. A Dhdrahi on acquiring supernatural 
powers; taught by Sha'kya, on the request of Sha'uiiii-bit, his disciple. * 

Here also, as in the former volume, all the treatises contain specula¬ 
tion on the common topics of the Buddhistic doctrine, delivered by Sha'kya 
on the Request of some Bodhisatwa. In the first of these treatises, Sha'kya 
is requested by 2?zano-skyong, a Bodhisatwa, to instruct him how to acquire 

i 

tne supreme wisdom; and ill the second, on the request of Ske'h-me'ii-bu, 
another Bodhisatwa, Siia'kya discourses on all sorts of virtues and moral 
merits; and so on in the rest also. There is no historical matter; all is spe¬ 
culation on causal concatenation, unreality of things— Sumjutd, the six tran¬ 
scendental virtues, &c. &c. Translators, .Tina-mitha, Diiahma-pa'la, 
Muni'-vauma, Paajna'-varma, Shi'lknhua, and Y e-sheIs ade'. 

(Da) Oil THE ELEVENTH VOLUME. 

There are in this volume nine separate works, the titles of which in San- 

» • 

scrit and Tibetan, together with some remarks on the contents of them, are as 
follow:— 

1. Sanscrit. A vihalpa-pravesha-dhdrani. Tib. Hnam-par-mi-Ytog-p«r- 
• ■ • 
li jitg.pahi-gxungs. From leaf 1—10. A comprehensive instruction on the 

right judgment of things. Delivered by 2Jc ho m-/. dan - hd a s (Sha'kya) to his 

hearers of the first rank, the Bodhisatwas. Translated by Jina-mitha, Da'xa- 

shxea, and Kava-dpal-atse'gs. 
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2. Sans. Gdthd-dwaya - dlidrafti. Tib. < 97 > Ts'higs-sa-bchad-pa-gnyis- 
pahi-gzungs. l*eaf 10. A Dhdrani consisting of two slohas, with some mantra 
sentences (in Sanscrit) for acquiring supernatural powers, to be delivered from 
all imperfections. 

h. Sans. Malid ydna prasdda prabhdvana . Tib. T'htg-pa-ctihen-po-la- 
dad-pa-rab-tu-sgom-jHt. From leaf 10—52. The several degrees of persuasion 
or belief of the Bodhisatwas in the high principles of Buddhism . What things 
are to be avoided, and what to be practised by the Bodhisatwas. Translated 
by Jina-mitra, Da'na-siii'i.a, and Yk'-siie's-a’De'. 

4. Sans. Bodliimtivagochara updya vishaya vi/nirvana nirdesha. *Tib. 
Byang-ch'hnh-sems-dpahi-spyod yul-gyi - fhahs - kyi-yul-/a- mam - par -1 prut - pa- 
hstan-pa. The shewing of miraculous changes in*the practice of a Bodhisatica 
(or saint). From leaf 57 — 154. Contents- -Sha'kya in Hp7iags-rgya/ (Sans. 
Ujjayani) in a grove belonging to the king Gtum-po-rab-snang —several 
instructions given by Sha'kya, on the rcqhest of H.iam-zjpal (Sans. Man.iu 
Ski) —wisdom in the choice of things—praise of knowledge and of good qua- 
lities—the story of 2?den-smra (lie that speaks the truth), a gymnoiiophist 
Brahman —the before-mentioned king pays a visit to him, is much pleased 
with his ingenious instruction, and in a long conversation with him hears 
of the good qualities and the defects of men, in general, and of some 
illustrious individuals in special, among whom his own also—the king wish¬ 
ing to know any one who was without defects, the gymnosophist tells him 

that there is one— Gautama. Here follows the enumeration of the several 
• 1 • 

good qualities, and the eighty points of beauty on his body, as of a great saint. 

• • 

The king afterwards, together with the naked Brahman , with great procession 
and multitude visits Sha'kya in a grove near the city. Conversation on 
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the highest principles of Buddhism , between {lie principal disciples of Shaky a 
and the gymnosophist Brahman, on the state of being tied and liberated, 
and on becoming a saint or p Buddha. 

5. Sans. Tathagata mahd ltaruna nirdeslia. Tib. OiW) De-hsJiin-gshegs- 
jmhi-snying-rje-ctiMn-po-nex-pur-hstan-pa. From leaf 154—331. Instruction 
on the great mercy of Tathagata. Many stories of several heavens, gods, 
different animal .beings, and their moral works or actions. 

6. Sans. Gagana ganja pariprichch'ha. Tib. 0) Natu-mk'hah-mdsod-hjis 
zhus-pa. From leaf 321—470. A su'tra containing metaphysical instruction, 

i 

delivered by Sha'kya, on the request of Gagana-c.anja, a Bodhimtwa. 

7. Sans. Maitra jmrqrrichctiha. Tib. ^ liyams-jjas-zhus-pa. Leaf 470, 
• * . 

471. On the request of Maitra (a Bodhisatwa :), who asked what merit it is 
to give religious instruction to others; Sha'kya tells him that it is beyond 
comparison, the most valuable thing. 

8. Sans. Avalohiteshwara pdripricheh'ha sapta dharmaha. Tibetan, 
Spyan-ras-gzigfi-dvang-phug-gis-zhus-pa-ch’hos-hduH-pa. From leaf 471—473. 
Explanation on seven things necessary to be known by a Bodhisatwa —giveij 
on the request of Avai.okite'siiwara. • 

9-. Sans. Prati-bhnua-mati pariprichch'ha. Tibetan, (1 ) Spohs-pahi-blo- 
gros-hyis-zhus-pa. From leaf 473—494. On the request of Prati-biia'na- 
mati, a merchant, there is given an explanation on moral actiqns. 


(Na) or the twelfth volume. 

* t ’ 

There are six separate works in this volume, containing, moral and meta- 
physical lessons, given by Sha'kya, on the request of the under specified fan¬ 
cied persons. The titles of the works, in Sanscrit and Tibetan, are as follow:— 
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1. Sans. Sdgara-mati jyirijgickch'ha. Tibetan, ( 5 ) Blo-gros -rgya-mts'hos- 

w 

zhus-pa. From leaf 1—178. A sit fra delivered on the request of Sa gara- 
mati (an ocean of understanding) a Bodhisatwa. , 

2. Sans. Sagara-Ndga-Rdja pariprichch'ha. Tibetan, (fi) YLluhi-rgyal-po- 
rgyu-mts'hos-zhus-pa. From leaf 178—305. A sutra told on the request of 
Sagara, Ndga Raja. 

I 

3. 4. Other two siitras, on the request of ditto. . . 

< 

5. Sans. Anapata-Ndga-Rdja paripric/ich'/ia, (for Anatapta , &c.,) 
Tibetan, (7) Kluhi-rgyalpo- “ Ma-dros-pas" zhus-pa. From leaf 317—390. 
A* sutra delivered on the request of Ana pat a, Ndga Raja. 

6. Sans. Druma-Kinnara Rdja pariprichch'ha. Tibetan, (8 > Miham-chihi- 

, * • 
rgyal-po-ljon-pas-gJtus-pa. From leaf 390—494. A sutra, on the request of 

Kinnaua Ra'ja, a demon. 

t 

(Pa) or the thirteenth volume. 

There are fourteen separate works in this volume. The titles of them in 
Sanscrit and Tibetan, together with their contents, are as follow :— 

1. Sans. Brahma pariprichch'ha/iiib. Ts'hangs-pas-zhus-pa. From leaf 
1 —16. A sutra delivered on the request of Brahma' (the god), containing 
instructions on the manner by which one may arrive at the supreme perfection. 

2. Sans, jirahmddatta pariprichch'ha. Tibetan, Ts'hangs-pas-lnjin- 
gyis-zhus-pu. From leaf 16—36. A sutra containing various instructions, 

given on the request of Brahma'datta. t 

• ..... . , * 

3. Sans. Brahma-vishcsha-chinti pariprichch'ha. Tibetan, (I1 > Ts'hangs- 

• • 

pa-k'hyad-par-sems-kyis-zhus-pa. From leaf 35—162. All sorts of religious 
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instructions given by 2 ?chom-zdan-/7Das .(Sha'kya) in a discursive manner, 
on the request of Brahma' vishes’ha-chinti. 

4. Sans. Suvilcrdnta Devaputra pariprichch'ha. Tibetan, 02) Uiahi-bu-rab- 
r tsals6ms-kyis-zhus-pa. From leaf 162—225. A sutra on several subjects; 
how to acquire such and such good qualities; and how to be delivered from 
such and such defects: told by Manju Sri, (Tibetan Hjam-dpal) at the 
reqifcst of Suvikra'nta Df.'vaputra. 

5. Sans. Shri-vasu pariprichch'ha. Tibetan, 03) Dpal-dvyig-gis-xhus-pa. 
From leaf 225—232. A sutra containing religious instruction: given by 
Sha'kya, at the request of Shri-vasu, a merchant. 

6. .Sans. Ratna-jdlt-pariprichch’ha. Tibetan, 0-*) Rin-ch'hen-dra-va-chan- 
gyis-zhus-pa. From leaf 232—258. Instruction on several Buddhas, their 
doctrine, and on the manifold blessings arising from a firm belief in their 
doctrine: given by Sha'kya, on the request of Ratna-ja'li', a young man of 
the Lichahi race in the city of Yangs-pa-chan, (Sans. Vaishali hod, Allahabad) 
who had invited and entertained Sha'kya with his disciples. 

7’. Sans. Ratna-chandra pariprichch'ha. Tibetan, 05) Rin-ch'hen - zla-vas- ■ 
zhus-pa. From leaf 258—270. Instruction on several Buddha provinces—the 
perfections of Buddhas —the six transcendental virfues : given at the request of 
Ratna-chandra, the son of the king of Magadha (Sanscrit, Vimbasara, 
or Tibetan, G zvgjt chansnying-po). , 

. 8. Sans. Kslikmankara pariprichch'ha. Tibetan, 06) Ude-byed-hyis-zhus- 
pa. From leaf 270—277. Instruction on the several duties of a Bodhisahva 
— on patience — on subduing the passions; given by Sha'kya, at the request 
of Kshe'mankara, a man of the Shahya race at Capita, (Tib. Ser-shya). 

9. Sans. Rashtra pdla pariprichch'ha. Tibetan, 0?) Yul-h/c'hor-shyong- 
gis-zhus-pa. From leaf 277—283. On the means by which the religion of 
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Sha'kya may continue long—on the good moral conduct of the priests—de¬ 
generation of that order: told at the request of Rashtra-pa'la. 

10. Sans. Vtkurv&na Raja pariprichctiha. Tibetan, < 18 ) Rnam-par-bp'hrul- 
pahi-rgyal-pos-xhus-pa. From leaf £83—330- A sutrn of high principles, on 

^ t 

the practice of moral duties, and the means of arriving at perfection, and 
final beatitude: delivered by Sha'kya, at the request of Vikurva'na Ra'ja, 
a Bodhitatwa^ • • • 

11. Sans. Vimala prabhava pariprichch'ha. Tibetan, < 19 > Dri-nta-m&d- 
pahi-hod-kyis-xhus-pa. From leaf 339—418. A sutrn, on the request of 
Vimai.a-prabhava, on various subjects. At the end of this su'tra is com¬ 
prehended the essence of all that he (Sha'kya) had taught before. 

• • 

12. Sans. Mahd yarn padisha. Tibetan, (20) TMg-pa-ch’hen-pohi-man- 
nag. From leaf 418—498. Instruction in tne high principles of Buddhism. 

13. Sans. Srimati-Brahmant pariprichch'ha. Tib. < 21 ) Bram*z6-mo-dpal- 
\dan-mas-%hus-pa. From leaf 498—503. Instruction by Sha'kya, at the re¬ 
quest of a Brdhmaris wife, at Varanasi. 

• 14. Sans. Maha-laliia pariprichch'ha. Tib. Bgres-mos-xhus-pa. ‘From 

leaf 503—511. Sha'kya’s instruction, given at the request of an old woman, 
in the country of Briji. She questions Sha'kya on the beginning andrend of 
several things. Kun-ogah-vo admires her wisdom. Sha'kya tells him her 

s 

former moral merits, and that she has been his mother in five; hundred genera¬ 
tions. 

• _ 

„ (FHA) OB THE FOURTEENTH VOLUME. 

s i 

There are in this volume nine separate works. The titles of them in 

Sanscrit and Tibetan, together with some short remarks on their contents, 

■ 

are as follow:— 
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1. Sans. Mafiju-Sri pariprichch'ha. Xib. W Hjar*.JDpal-gyis-dris-pa. 
From leaf 1—8. A sitra on the excellency of Tathdgata: told by Sha'kya, 
at the request of Manju-Sei. 

2. Sans. Nairatma pariprichch'ha. Tib. ( M ) B dag-mid-pasAris-pa. From 

leaf 8—11. Discussion on the soul or "Ego,” at the request of Naira'tma, 
(one that denies the existence of the soul, or " Ego,” in man). t 

• •3. No Sanscrit title. Tibetan, H jig-xten-hd-rin-gyis-dris-pa . From 

leaf 11 —124. On the person of Tathdgata —the existence of things in general 

—and on various other subjects: given at the request of a Bodhisatwa of the 
• • 

name of Hjig-aten-hdsin, (the holder of the world). 


4. Sans. Akshaya-mati nirdisha. Tibetan, Ulo-gros-mi-zad-pas-bstan- 
pa. From leaf 124—274. The explication of several metaphysical terms, as, 


“ to come forth” and “ to go away,” by Akshaya-mati, a Bodhisatwa ; and 
other discussions between Sha'kya, his principal disciple Sha'radwatihi-bu, 


and this Bodhisatwa. 


5. Sans. Vimala-kirtti nirde'sha, Tibetan, W Dri-ma-mid-par-grags- 
pas-hitan-pa. From leaf 274—382. Speculations on the principal topics of 
Buddhism , by Vimala-ki'etti. 

6., Sans. Mafyu-Sri nirdisha. Tibetan, Hjam-dpalgyis-bstan-pa. 
Leaves 382, 383. Expressions of Manju Sei, on his being insatiable in shew, 
ing respect to Sh^ya. 

7. Sans. Bodhivaka nirdisha. Tibetan, (29) Byang-ch'hub-kyi-p'hyogs- 
\fstan-pa. .From leaf 383—389. Instruction on several virtuous actions: giv$n 
by Sha'kya in a discursive manner with JM(anju Sei. 

8. Sans. Samprati-paramartha-satyena nirdisha. Tibetan, W Kun-rdsob - 
dang-don-dam-pahi-hdbi-pa-hstan-pa. From leaf 389—429. Instruction on 

i 

the apparent and on the real truth. 
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9. Sans. Sarpa dharmd pravritti nirdetha. Tibetan, < 31 ) Ch'hos-fham- 
chad-hhyung-va-med-par-bston-pa. From leaf 429—480. The shewing of the 
existence of all things without beginning. 

(Bi) OR THE FIFTEENTH VOLUME. 

, There are in this volume nineteen separate works. The titles of them in 
Sanscrit and Tibetan, together with some short accounts of their contents, 
are as follow :— 

1. Sans. Panchn pdramitd nirdhha. Tibetan, (J2) P'ha-rol-tu-p'hyin- 
pa-\na-hs tan-pa. From leaf 1—121. Instruction on the five transcendental or 
eminent virtues, as charity or alms-giving—morality or good morals—patience 
—diligent application—and meditation: given by Sharadvatihi-bu in a 
discursive manner with Ganu-po, two principal disciples of Siia'kva, being 
empowered and directed by him, when he was at M nyan-yod (or Shrdvaxti) 

i 

in Kona!a. Translated by Jina-mitra and Ye'-she's-a-de'. 

2. Sans. Ddna-pdramitd. Tib. (**) Shyin-paJii-p'ha-rol-tn-p'/iyin-pa. From 
leaf 121—151. A sdtra containing instruction on the ten moral virtues, 
and particularly on charity; delivered by Sha'kya, when be was at Scr-skya 
(Sans. Capita), on the request of a Bodhisatwa. Translated by Pra.ina'-varma 
and. Y e'-sh k's-.vdk'. 

3. Sans. Bdndnu-shanga nirdvsha. Tib. ( 3I > Shy in-pa hi-p'han-yon-batan - 
pa. From leaf 151—153. On the good consequences or effects of charity or 
alpis-giving. Translated by Suuf/ndra-bodhi and Ye'-she's-.vde'# 

4. Sans. Bodhisutwacharya yi(desha. Tib. (*> Byang-eh'huhsems-Apahi- 
.spyod-pa-bsfan-pa. From leaf 153—167. On the moral conduct of a Bodhisatwa 
(or of a virtuous man). Translated by Jina-mitra, Prajna'-vakma, and 
Ye'-SHEN-A’DF.'. 
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5. Sans. Tathdgata gum jnana achintya vis'haya-avatdra nirdisha. 

Tib. ( x ) Di-bxhin-gshegs-pahi-yon-tan■ dang-yi-shea-bsam-gyis-mi - k'hyab -pahi- 

yul4a-\\jug-pa-bstan-pa . From leaf 167—228. *On the several perfections of 

■ 

Tathdgata. On the first seven leases, there is a long enumeration of all 
sorts of hearers; as, of priests, Bodhisatwas, gods, and demons, withftheir 
great qualifications. Afterwards Sha'kya addressing Manju Sri, tells him 

t 

how. infinite are. the wisdom and other perfections of Tathdgata. Transited 
by Jna'na-garbha and Ye'-she's-sde'. 

6. Sans. Buddha-bala dhanapratiharya vikravdna nirdisha. Tib. ( 37 ) Sangs- 
rgyas-ltyi-stobs-bshyed-pahi-ch’ho-bp'hrul-vnam-par- h p'hrul-va-bstan-pa. From 
leaf 228 — 251. The shewing of the miraculous manner by which the powers 
of Buddha are produced or generated, and the several ways which he employs 
in bringing the animal beings to maturity or perfection. Told by Sha'kya 
to Spyan-ras-gzigs and Lag-na-rho-rje (Sans. Avalohiteshtcara and Vajra 
Pdni.) 

7. Sans. Buddha dharma achintya nirdisha. Tib. (•*> Sangs-rgyaskyi- 
ch'hos-bsam-gyis-mi-k'hyafi-pa-bstan-pa. From leaf S?57—307. The shewing 
of the inconceivable actions of liuddha. # 

8. Sans. Dipafikara byakarana. Tib. <®> Mar-mc-mdsad-tyisdung-bstan - 

*» 

pa. From leaf 307—321. Sha'kya tells to Kun-dgaii-vo how Di'pankara 

• a 

was -born; how he became a Buddha ; and how he had foretold of a Brahman , 

I 

that in future time he should be born under the name of Sha'kya Thub-pa 

Translated by Vishuddha Siddha and Dge'-va-ofai.. 

£ % 

• 9. Sans. Brahma Shri byakara/ia. Tib. ( ' W) Ts'hangs-pahi-dpal -lun'g- 
bstan-pa. From leaf 321—324. Sha'kya foretells'of Brahma' Sri , a young 
Brahman , that he shall become a perfect Buddha. 
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10. Sans. Stri-vivartd byakarafia. Tib. t 41 ) Bud-med-hgyur-m-lung- 
betan-pa. From teafSii —865. Discourse upon several topics of the Bud¬ 
dhistic doctrine, between Rab-//byor (Sans. Subhuti) and a Bodhisatwa, in the 

« 

shape of a woman. Sha'kya’s prediction respecting that woman. 

11. Sans. Chandrottard darikd bydkaraha. Tib. (43 ) Bu-mo-xla-mch'hog- 

luHg-bstan-pa. From leaf 863 — 893. The prediction of Shaky a with respect 
to Chandrottara', a girl, that she shall become a Buddha ., , , 

12. Sans. Kshkmdvait byakarafia. Tib. (43 > TbM-ldan-madung-bstan-pa. 
From leaf 393—897. A prediction with respect to Kshe'mavati', the 
wife of V imbasa'ra, the king of Magadha. Sha'kya’s religious instruction 
to her. 

» , 

13. Sans. Shri-mahd-divt byakarafia. Tib.’W Lha -mo -ch'hen-mo-ApaU 
lung-bstan-pa. From leaf 897—403. At the request of Spyan-ra s-geigs, 
Sha'kya tells Sri'-maha-de'vi'’s former moral merits, and that she shall be¬ 
come a Tathdgata, in future time. 

14. Sans. Jaya-mati ( pariprich'ehha). Tib. Hgyal-vahi-blo-gros- 
kyis-zhus-pa. Leaves 403, 404. At the request of Jayamati, Sba'kya 
instructs him, what is to be done that one may arrive at such and such a per¬ 
fection or happiness, according to his own wishes. 

15. Sans. Avalokanam. Tib. ( 46) Spyan-ras-gzigs. From leaf 404—427. 

• » 

The shewing of the several benefits arising from the exercise of some specified 
religious and moral merits. 

. 16. Sans. Manju Shrt vihdra. Tib. (47) Hjam-dpal-gnas-pa. Manju 
Sri’s conversation with Sha'rihibu, on worldly existence. 
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17. Sans. Amrita ddna. Tib. (48) Bdud-rlti-btyod-pa. From leaf 486— 
440. On a request from Maitbeya, Sha'kya instructs him how to prevent 
his doctrine from being discontinued in future time. 

f 

18 . Sans. Maitreya-pratth&nam. * Tib. t 49 ) Byams-pa-hjug-pa. From leaf 
440—475. On the proceedings or conduct of Maitbeya, with respdct to 
his former moral merits: told by Sha'kya at the request of a Bodhisatwa. 

. ,19. Sans. Iftkdnu-samdn-dvatara. Tib. Hjig- Tten-gyi-rjessu-mthun- 

par-hjug-pa. From leaf 475—483. The walking (or doing) after the manner of 
the world. Sha'kya, at the request of Manju Sri", his spiritual son, tells (in 
verse) the reasons why the Tathdgatas, or Buddhas, accommodate themselves, 
in their proceedings, to men’s ideas (or to human conceptions). Translated by 
Jina-mitra, Da"nashila, hnd Ye'she's-sde". 

• (Mi) OR THE SIXTEENTH VOLUME. 

There are in this volume nineteen separate works. The titles of them 
in Sanscrit and Tibetan, with some short remarks on their contents, are as 
follow.:— 

1. Sans. Shraddhd-bald dhdnavatara mudra. Tib. <51) Dad-pahistobs- 

bsfyd-jM-la-hjug-pahi-p’hyag-rgya. From leqf l-*-108. Many explanations 

regarding the terms — relief from toil, and increase in faith: by Sha'kya to 

Manju Sri". On the six transcendental virtues. 

» 

of Bodhisattoas. Several Buddhas or Tathdgatas in the ten comers of the world 
—their perfections, and their endeavours in bringing to perfection all sorts of 
animal beings. Translated by Surendra-bodhi and Y e'she's-jde". 

2. Sans. Niyata aniyata gati mudra avdtdra. Tib. (a2 > Nes-pa-datig-ma- 
Kes-par-hgro-vahi-p’hyag-Tgya-la - hjug-pa. From leaf 108—127. On the 
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certain and uncertain manner of advancing to perfection and final beatitude: 
taught by Sha'kya, on the request of Manju Ski'. Translated by Pbajna- 
VABMA, SuBENDBA-BODHI, and Ye'-SHe's-SDE'. 

( 

8. Sans. Dharnuumudra. Tib. ( M )’ Ch'hos-kyi-p'hyag-xgya. From leaf 
127—'132. Moral or religious laws to be observed by those who take the 
religious character: discussed between Shabihi-bu, and Rab-hbyob (Sans. 
Subhuti.) 

4. Sans. Pradipadaniyd. Tib. (54) Mar-me-hbul-va. From leaf 132—150. 
The offering of lamps or lights in honour of the Buddhas and Bodhieatwas. 
SHa kya addressing Sha'bihi-bu, tells him the several benefits or blessings 
arising from such a religious merit. 

5. Sans. Nagara avalambikd. Tib. G+ong - k'hyer - gyis - hts’ho - va. 

From leaf 150 — 152. A lamp is offered to Siiakya by Nagaba-avalam- 
bika' (a woman) with sucli a religious zeal, that she is foretold by Sha'kya to* 
become a Buddha, after a long period of time, in consequence of this religious 
merit. 

6. No Sanscrit title. ’ Tib. I s6 ) Zas-kyi-hts'ho-va-rnam-par-dag-pa. .From 
leaf 153 —155. On temperance in eating and drinking. 

7. Sans. Ha«likaks'hyd\ Tib. Glang-pohi-rtsal. From leaf 155—l g 79. 

Skill or expertness in managing an elephant. Instruction by Sha'kya on 

« . 

managing one’s self, and subduing his passions. Delivered at the request of 
Manju Ski' and Kun-dgah-vo. 

. 8. Sans. Malta rana. Tib. Sgra-ch’hen-po. From leaf 179—183. 
A*great sound or, voice. Sha kya, upon the request of Kun-ogha-vo, tells 
the good effects of paying respect to the shrine and holy relics of a Buddha. 

9. Sans. Sinha nddika. Tib. (5<JJ Sengehi-sgra-bsgraga-pa. From letf 
183—190. A voice uttered like that of a lion ; or Sha'kya’s instruction on 
several things. 
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10. Sans. ShdU sambham. Tib. ^ Saltthi-ljang-pa. ^From lettf 190— 
203. The green rice field, or the dependent or causal concatenation of things 
in their coining forth and existing; illustrated in a green rice field; shewing 
how every article is dependent on other things, commencing with the seed. 

11. Sans. Patitya (or pratitya) samutpdda adina cha vibhdga nirdhha. Tib. < 61 > 
Rten-chtng- hbrel- var-hbyung-va - dang-po-dang-rnam -par- dtyS-va-bstan-pa. 
Ijjrom leaf 203-r-206. On the first (ignorance) of the twelve categories of 
dependent or causal concatenation, and its division. 

12. Ditto. Another small treatise on the same subject. Leaves 306, 307. 

1$.' Sans. Atlgulimaliya (he that wears a chaplet of men’s fingers.) 
Tib. (C2) Sor-mohi-p'hreng-va ■ la-p'kan-pa. From leaf 307—332. Useful instruc¬ 
tion to Angtjlima'liya. &HAKYA lectures him on the immorality of his 
several actions—on the theory and practice of a Bodhisatwa, or of a truly 
good and wise man—and on the wrong principles of the Brahmans, with 
respect to the means of final emancipation. 

14. Sans. Raja-desha. Tib. Rgyat-po-la-gdams-pa. From leaf 
332 — 337. Advice or counsel to a prince. Sha'kya speaks to Gxvas -, 
chan-nnying-po, (Sans. Vimbasdra) the 1 king of Magadha,an instability — 
the. miseries of life in the worldly existence—and on the happy state, after 
final emancipation. . , 

'15. Sans. Rdjti-dfaha. Tib. Rgyal-po-la-gdams-pa. From leaf 337— 
339: Sha'kya’s instruction to (Tib. (04) ) Hch’hab-byed, the king of Badsala 
(Tib. <*>), > 

16. Sans. Ajdta-shatruhdkriltya vinodana. Tib. <6r,) Ma-skyds-dgralu- 
hgyod-pa-bsal-va. From leaf 339—427- On the dispelling of the sorrows of 
Aja'ta-shatru (king of Magadha ) who had caused the death of his father 
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Vimbasa ka. Instruction by Sha'kya upon several subjects, in a discursive 
manner, with his principal disciples, tending to the comfortation of that king. 

17. Sans. Shri-gupta. Tib. (67 > Dpalsbas. , From leaf Ml —451. The 

story of Sri -gcpta, a householder, at M hyan-yod (Sans, iShrdvaH i). He, on 

« 

the advice of his naked spiritual guide, endeavours to destroy the life of 

Gautama (the deceiver of the world); but being afterwards convinced of his 

•• 

divine qualities, repents of his former actions, and takes refuge with Buddha . 

18. Sans. Kama dtarana vishuddhi. Tib. (88) Lae-kyi-sgrib-pa-rmm- 
par-dag-pa. From leaf 451—473. Sha'kya’s instruction to Gklong Dri- 

• c 

med-hod, at Yangs-pa-chan, how to become pure after his having committed 
adultery. 

19- Sans. Karma Avarana pratiedrafiam (or pratich'hidanam). Tib. 
La»-kyusgrib-pa-rgyun-gchod-pa. From leaf 473—490. Instruction by 

Sha'kya, at the request of Sha rihi-bu, on putting off all imperfections, and 
becoming perfect. 


(Tsa)'otl the seventeenth volume. 

« 

There are eleven separate works in this volume. The titles of them, 
in Sanscrit and Tibetan, together with some short remarks on their cqntents, 
qre.as follow:— 

1. Sans. Buddha-pitaka-du-ehila nigrahi. Tib. (70) Sange-rgyae-kyisde- 
smd-ts'hul-k'hrims-hch'hal-pa-ts'har-gchod-pa. From leaf 1—131. The 
puhishment of those that have violated the moral laws or doctrine of Buddhq ;. 
Sha'kya at Vardnaei, in a grove (71 >, instructs Sha1bihi-bu in the true 
theory of Buddha doctrine with respect to the soul—on the character of a 
true religious guide, and on that of false teachers—he foretells the degenera- 
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tion of the priests, in future times—the unhappy consequences of bad princi¬ 
ples or theories—-be speaks also of several transgressions against good morals. 
Translated by Dhabma Sri' Prabha', and Gtiong Dpal-gyi-lhun-po. 

S. Sans. Rdja avavddaka. Tib. *<”> Rgyal-p&Ja-gdams-pa. Advice to a 
king. From leaf 181—448. Sha'kya, at the request of the king of Jfcotala 
(Tib. Gsal-rgyal), gives moral instruction, and advices him to govern reli¬ 
giously and lawfully. * 

3. Sans. Maha bheri haraka parivarta. Tib. < 73 ) Rfla-vo-ch’h6-ch'hen pohi- 
lehu. From leaf 142—208. A chapter on the large drum; or Sha'kya’s 
instruction to his disciples, at a certain time when he was visited by the 

king of Kosala, who came with great noise of drums and other musical 

• • , 

instruments. Ska'kya tells his disciples that the greatest happiness of man is 
final emancipation. 

4. Sans. Traya trinshat parivarta. Tib. < 74 > Sum-chu-xUa gsum-pahi- 

m 

lehu. From leaf 208—263. A Chapter on Traya trinshat (thirty-three), or 
the residence of gods, where the principal is Indra. Instruction by Sha'kya, 
at the request of Kaushika or Indra, on the theory and practice of thp 
Bodhisatwas. 

5. Sans. Sthira atya shaya parivarta. Tib. (7S) IJutg-pahi-bsam-pabrlan- 
pahi-Uhu. From leaf 263—277. A chapter on the story of a Bodhisatwa of 
that name. Sha'kVa’s instruction to him, on being able to renounce cupidity 
or lust. 

. 6. Sgns. Tri-sharafta gachch'hdmi. Tib. (7(i) Gsum4ashyabs-su-hgro-va. 

From leaf 277—279. The taking of refuge with the, three holy ones 
(Buddha, Dhabma, and Sangha). Sha'kya, at the request of Sha bihi-bu. 
tells the merits of that action. 
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7. Sans. Bhava sakrdmita. Tib. < 77 > Srid-pa-hp’ho-va . On the change 
of worldly existence. From leaf 279—282. At the request of the king 
of Magadha Shaky a tells, what will become of men after death. 

8. Sons. Sarva vidalya samigrata (or eaOgraha). . Tib. (70 > B.nam~par- 

1 1 t’hag-pa-fhams-chad-bsdus-pa. From leaf 282—801. A collection of seve¬ 
ral instructions, on the request of Byams-pa (Sans. Maitreya ^ y Sha'kya, 
for arriving at the supreme perfection. r . , 

i 

9. Sans. Buddha sa&giti. Tib. I&)) Sangs-rgyat-bgro-va. From leaf 
801—856. An argumentative lecture on Buddha. 

10. Sans. Tathagata sangiti. Tib. < 81 ) De-bzhin-gshegs-pa-bgro-m. From 

leaf 356—416. Considerations on Tathagata, by Sha'kya, at the request 

‘ , 

of Manju Sri'. 

11. Sans. Tathdgatasrisamaya. Tib. (8?) De-hzhin-gshegs-paht-dpal-gyi- 
dam-ts'hig. From leaf 416—468. The holy word or promise of Tathagata / 
instruction on the means of arriving at supreme perfection; delivered by 
Sha'kya at the request of Dpal-lha-mo-ch’hen-mo (f/ij^f). 

% 

( Ts ' lU ) OR THE eighteenth volume. 

There are in this volume six separate works. The titles of them, in San¬ 
scrit and Tibetan, together with some short remarks on their contents, are as 
follow:— • 

r 

1. Sans. Ratna-m&gha. Tib. t 83 ) Dkon-mch'hog-xprin . The precious cloud. 

« 

From leaf 1 — 175. Sha'kya on the top of the mountain of Gayp, in the 

presence of all sorts of hearers, on the request of a Bodhumtwa, (S grib-pa- 

• • • 

fhame-chad-rnam-par ■ sel-m, ) gives instruction on all sorts of virtues, especially 
on the ten cardinal ones; as, charity, morality, patience, diligence, meditation, 
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wit or irigenuity, mode, prayer, fortitude, and wisdom. The nature and ex¬ 
tent of each of them, with four subdivisions, is explained, as well as how and 
when they are perfectly fulfilled or accomplished. At the end of this si lira it is 
stated by Sha'kya, that this sutra may be called also, a mine of precious good 
qualities, or a light of wisdom. On account of the moral doctrine it contains, 
it is ^favourite work among the Tibetans. Translated by Bande'-hin-ch’hen- 
jwts’ho, and Ch’<hos-nyid-ts’hui,-k’hrims, (no Pandit is mentioned here). 

2. Sans. Maha MSgha. Tib. (94) Sprin-ch'hen-po. The great cloud. 
From leaf 175 —3S1. Sha'kya on the mountain called the “Bya-rgodp'hurtg- 
pohi-ri," near Bdjagriha . Among the several classes of hearers, there is an 

a 

immense number of Bodhisatwas, with the epithet of “ great cloud,” ( Sprin- 

• a 

ch'hen) —also many young men of the Lichabi race are enumerated. This 
sutra was delivered by Sha'kya, at the request of a Bodhisatwa (Sprin- 
ch'hen-snying-po) who makes a long encomium on Sha'kya’ s person, and his 
several accomplishments. There 'are several subjects: the principal are the 
greatness of Tathdgata's or Buddha's. qualities or perfections—the excellence 
of his* doctrine—several Buddhas, their provinces, and their great exertions— ; 
Bodhisatwas —the different degrees of their perfections—the manner of their 
conduct- Instruction on several articles of the Buddha faith. 

3. Sans. Dasha-dig Bodhisatwa samudra sannipati mahodasa vikrtditi i. 
Tib.' <*) Bhyogs- bChuhi-byang-ch'hub-sSms-dpah - rgya-mts’ho-hflus-pahi-dgah- 
stori-ch’hSn-po-la-hrtslva. The sports or amusements, in a great festival, of 

an ocean <jf Bodhisatwas assembled from the ten corners of the world, (from 

, _ • 
leaf 381—378); or speculations on several topics of the Buddhistic system, as 

• • 

Sunyatd —causal concatenation—several regions or Buddha mansions of the 
world. Delivered by ^choh-adan-hdas (Sha'kya) at the request of Kun- 
tu bzang-po (Sans. Samanta-Bhadra) a Bodhisatwa. 
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4. Sans. Sana ndga hriddya. Tib. i 86 ) K/« -fham*-chad-i yi t nyi ng-po. 

+ 9 

From leqf 378—385. Several magical sentences or mantra* (in Sanscrit) ad¬ 
dressed to the Ndga* and Tathdgatas, managers of the clouds; with some 
prayers and praises (in Tibetan) for obtaining rain. 

5. Sans. Mahd Migha. Tib. (*> Sprin-ch'hen-po. From leaf 885—404. 
A sutra containing magical prayers and praises, to be read for obtaining rain. 

6. Sans. Bhagavdn t u'knis’ha mahd . Tib. Bchom-]dan~hda*-hyi-gt*ug- 

t 

tor-ch'hen po. From leaf 404—438. The great ornament on the crown of 

the head of Bhagava'n ; or Sha'kya’s instruction to Dqak-vo and others 

in the mysteries of Tathdgata, to be delivered from the errors or delusion of 

the world, and to obtain final happiness or emancipation from bodily existence. 

• * • 

(Dsa) OB THE NINETEENTH VOLUME. 

There are in this volume five separate works. The titles of them in 
Sanscrit and Tibetan, together with some short remarks on their contents, are 
as follow:— 

1. Sans. Dharma Safigiti. Tib. Ch’hos-yang-dag-par-sdud-pa. . Enu¬ 
meration of several virtues. From, leqf 1—154. Several particular virtues 
and perfections are enumeiated; and after each, is stated, what one may ob¬ 
tain by the exercise of them. Discussions, by two Bodhisatuxu. on the 

* t 

nature, the birth, abiding, and the death of the Tathdgatae — in what sense, or 

how, they should be taken or understood. Enumeration of several perfections 

of* Tathdgata*. The ten cardinal virtues, beginning with charity, &c. itc. 

* * 

Theories respecting the soul. Sunyatd , and other common topics. Translated 

. • 

by Manju Sri-garbha, Vijaya-shi'la, Shi lendra-bodhi, and Ye'-she's 
sue’. 

2. Sans. Dasha chakra kahiti-garbha. Tib. t 90 ) Sahi-snying-poki-hi’hor- 
lo-bchu-pa. From leqf 15b —367. The several perfections of Kshiti-gabbha, 
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a Bodhisatwa \ or instruction on several things, according to the Buddhistic 
principles, especially on the ten transcendental or perfect virtues; as charity, 
morality, patience, &c.—the three degrees of perfection—the virtues required 
for arriving at each of them. Many moral instructions, both in prose and 
verse, teaching how to reach the degree of perfection of a Bodhisatwa. 

3. Sans. A'rydnvarta chakra. Tib. < 91 > Hp’hags-pa-p’hyir-mi ■ Wog-pahi- 
b Jc’hor-lo. From leaf 367—458. Instruction on walking in the path of'vir¬ 
tue. Shasta addressing Kun-dgah-vo, tells him the duties of a Bodhisatwa. 
There are here many instructions in the doctrines of Buddha, according to the 
three (Afferent degrees of perfection in the principals of Sha'kya’s disciples. 
At the end it is stated by Sha'kya, that this sutra contains the essence of 
that which the other Buddhas have taught before him; as also the transcen¬ 
dental virtues. 

4. Sans. Satnddhi chakra. Tib. ("> Ting-gi-hdsin -gyi-hh'hor-lo. From 
leaf 458—460. Sha'kya’s ecstasies—his discourses with Manju Sri' on some 
metaphysical points. 

5. Sans. Parinata chakra. Tib. (93) Yongs-su-hsno-vahi-hk'hor-lo. From 
leaf 460—465 On the bestowing of o Buddha's benediction on any one, 
that, ip consequence of his religious * and moral Inerits, he may at last find 
the supreme perfection. In general, all the five works in this volume 
contain speculation* on the theory and practice of the Bodhisatwas, or imagi- 
naiy saints. 

* • * (Wi) OR THE TWENTIETH VOLUME. 

• . 

There are nineteen separate works in this volume. The titles of them in 
Sanscrit and Tibetan, together with some short notices on their contents, are 
as follow:— 


V 
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1. Sabs. Sad-dharma raja. Tib. W Dam-pahi-ch'hos-ityi-rgyal-po. From 

i* 

leaf 1—22. Instruction by Sha'kya, when he was about to die, concerning 
the soul, at the request of a Bodhigatwa (»>. Here is stated, that all animal 

a « 

beings have in themselves the same spiritual essence as Buddha has. 

2. Sans. Dharma fUra. Tib. <*> Ch'hos-kyi-ts'hul. From leaf 22 —89. 
On the duties and practices of the Bodhisatwag; or several rules to be observed 

c 

by those who aspire at perfection. « - . 

8. Sans. Dharma-gkandha. Tib. Ch'hog-kyi-p'hung-po. From leaf 39— 
46. The aggregate of moral laws or precepts, of which there are counted 

t 

84,000 in the Buddhietic system. Sha'kya, when he was at Ser-skya (Sans. 

Capila) at the request of Sha'rihi-bu, and others of his principal disciples, 

, * • 
gives them an explanation of the Dharma-skandha. 

4. Sans. Paramartha dharma vijaya. Tib. f,JB > Don-dam-pahi-ch'hog-kyi- 

« 

rnam-par-rgyal-va. From leaf 46—60. The triumph or victory of the true 
religion. Sha'kya on the mount Gaya coriverses or talks with several Riehtg 
(who address him always, Gautama) on several articles, especially on birth, 

f 

and death. 

« 

5. Sans. Dhermartha vibhanga (for vibhaga). Tib. ("> Ch'hoe-dang-don- 
mam-par-hbyed-pa. From 'leaf 60—65. Explanation of the meaning of 
some religious articles, given by Sha'kya, at the request of a Bodhisatwa (Tib. 
<10 °) Roy ai,- v as-dg a-va,) who rejoices on being victorious’.’ 

6. Sans. Bodhigatwa pratimoks'ha chatushka nirahdra. Tib. G) Bya'ng- 
ch’hub-gemg-dpahi-so-sor-thar-pa-c/i'hos-bzhi-sgrub-pa. From leaf 65-r-84. In t 

« ‘ t 

struction on four virtues, by the, acquisition of which a Bodhigatwa may 
arrive at the supreme perfection, or may become a Buddha: given by 
Sha'kya, at the request of Sha'rihi-bu. 
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7. Sans. Chatur-dhama nirdesha. Tib. W Ch'hos-bghi-bstan-pa. Leaves 

84, 85. The enumeration of four things, by which all crudes committed are 
effaced or washed away. 

8. Sans. Chatur dharmaha su'trat Tib. ( 3 > Ch’hos-bxhi-pahi-mdo. Leaves 

85, 86. Four things to be avoided by every wise man. * 

9. Sans. Ditto. Leaves 86, 87. Four things to be kept or observed by 

every Bodhisatwa, or wise man. * 

« • • 

10. Sans. Chatufhka nirahara. Tib. < 4 > Ch'hos-bzhi-pa-sgrub-pa. From 
leaf 87—99- An explanation on the perfect exercise or accomplishment of 
four things, or on the way of a Bodhisatwa. Delivered by Manju Ski. 

11. Sans. Tri dharmaJea sutra. Tib. Ch'hos-gsum-pahi-mdo. From leaf 
99 — 101*. Instruction by Sha'kya on three things (lust, avarice, and unchas¬ 
tity) to be avoided for future happiness. 

• 12. Sans. Dharmahetu dhwaja pariprichctiha. Tib. Ch'hos-hyi-rgyal 

m 

vats'han-gyis-zhus-pa. Leaf 101., Instruction on the ten virtues required 
in a Bodhisatwa, that he may soon arrive at the supreme perfection: given 
by Sha'kya, at the request of Dharmake'tct-dhwxja, a Bodhisatwa. 

% 

13. Sans. Dharma-samiidra. Tib. < 7 > Ch'hos-kyi-rgya-mts’ho. From leaf 
101—106. An ocean of virtues. On the advantages of one’s taking the 
religious character. Sha'kya on the mount Patalaha, on the sea-shore, gives 
instruction on several virtues, at the request of a Bodhisatwa. 

. 14. No Sanscrit title. Tib. Ch'hos-hyi-rgya-mo. The seal or token of 
religion. From leaf 106 — 131. A sutra on morality, and confession of siqp. 

* • 15. Sans. Surya garbha (vaipulya sutra.) Tib. ( 9) Nyi-mahi-snying-po- 
shintu-rgyas-pahi-vado, (a very large treatisd or sutra). From leaf 131 — 350. 
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A large treatise on several articles of the Buddhistic doctrine, especially on 
the duties of a Bodhisatwa —told' by Sha'kya, at the request of Ts’hangs-pa. 
(Sans. BrahmA.) 

16. Sans. Tathdgata-garbha. Tib. (10 > DS-hzhin-gshegg ~pahi -mying-ptj. 
From, leaf 350—371. The essence of Tathagata. On the excellent qualities 
of Tath&gata, and the several defects of men, and of other animal beings. 

• 17. Sans. Vairochana-garbha. Tib. <**) R«a m-par-snang-xndsad-kyi- 

i • e 

s nying-po. Fiom leaf 371—377. The essence of Vairochana. On the request 
of a Botlhisatwa, (Tib. < 13 )) Sha'kya explains to him, which are the things to 
be avoided, and the virtues to be practised. • 

18. Sans. A 'kasha-garbha. Tib. (J3 > Nam-mk'hahi-snying-po. • From leaf 
377—405. Enumeration of several virtues. Discussion of the true theory of 
a Botlhisatwa, as with respect to the existence of things in general. Exposi¬ 
tion of some wrong principles. 

19. Sans. Updya-haushnlya . Tib. ( u ), T’habs-Uv-mk'has-pa. From leaf 
405—447. He that is wise in the method of his pursuit; or the wise pro¬ 
ceedings of Botlhisatwa for arriving at the supreme perfection—told by 


Sha'kya at the request of Ye-shes-bla-ma (Tib. < 15 >) a Botlhisatwa. 



(Zha) ok THE TWENTY-FIRST VOLUME. , 

. . There are in this volume four separate works. The titles of them in 
Sanscrit and Tibetan, together with some short notices on their contents, are 
• as follow:— 

1. Sans. Buddha~ndtna sahasra pancha , shata cliatur tri paftcha dasha. 
Tib. Sangs-lgyas-kyi-mts'hqn T ]fi'i-stong-bxhi-brgya-\fia-bchu-rtsa-gsum-pa. 
From letf 1—137. There are in these leaves an enumeration of five thousand 
four hundred and fifty-three names or epithets of Buddha or Tathdgata (as is 
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specified in the title) and to each of them is added, “ Reverence be to him,” 
or “ 1 adore him.” In the text Tathdgatd always is used (Tib. De'-bzhin- 
g shegs-pa.) The names or epithets are taken from all sorts of virtues, excel¬ 
lent qualities, great performances of* Buddha, precious things, grand, magni¬ 
ficent, and pleasing objects of nature, he. &c. All the names are introduced 
in this form—Tib. (l7) Dt-bxhin-gshegs-pa, (such and such a one) la-p’hyag- 
h tt'haUo. Reverence to Tathdgata (such and such a one), or I adore Tathdgata 
under this name. • 

Three names, as specimens, taken from the third leaf. 

(i.) 'Tib. DS - bxhin-gshegs-pa-kun-tu-tnang-vahi-nyi-mahi-xgyal-po^la- 

phyag-bts'hal-lo. I adore Tathdgata , the every where shining chief sun. 

* (ii.) * Tib. (ly > Di-bzhin-gshegs-pa-ck'hoe-kyi-ye-shes-la-p’hyag-hts'hal-lo. 1 
adore Tathdgata, the moral wisdom. 

* (iii.) Tib. (*») De-hzhin-gshegs-pa p'hyogs thams-chad-kyi mar-mehi rgyal-po-la 
p’hyag-hts'haUo. I adore Tathdgata , who is the principal lamp (or light) of all 
the comers (of the world). All the rest run in this manner. In some names, 
many epithets are heaped together. 

2. The second work in this volume is entitled in Sanscrit, Samyag 

acharya, he. Tib. ( 21 > Yang-dag-parspyod-pahi-ls'hul. From leaf 137—328. 
On the best conduct, or purity of life of the Bodhisatwas (or of the truly wise 
and pious men) b% Shakya, to be followed by his disciples. ' * 

3. The third work in this volume (from leaf 328—451) has no Sanscrit 
title. The Tibetan is < a > Hgyod-ts'hangs-kyis-sdigsbyaHgs. The putting away 
ctf sins by a sincere repentance, and by the invocation and adoration of'the 
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Buddhas ( Bhagavdns) and the Bodhisatwas. There are enumerated here also 
(from leaf 339—358) many namei or epithets of Buddhas, Bhagavdns, and 
Bodhisatwas, with the addition of this conclusion, “ I adore him.” 

4. The fourth work in this volume* (from leqf 451—499) is entitled in 
Sans. Kusuma sanchayd. Tib. f 23 ) MS-tog-gi-ts’hogs. A collection of flowers, 
or many flowers. On the request of Sharihi-bu, Sha'kya enumerates several 
Buddhas in the ten comers of the world, who at the same time with him 

« 4 % 

were teaching the same doctrine as he. Benefits arising from hearing the 

names of Buddhas, and from the invocation and adoration of them. 

. „ * 

(Za) or the twenty-second volume. 

There are in this volume twenty separate works. The titles of them in t 
Sanscrit and Tibetan, together with some short notices of their contents, are 
us follow:— 

I 

1. The seven first leaves contain adoration, prayer, and benediction of 
several Buddhas. 

2. Sans. Acliintya Baja. Tib. < 24 ) Bsam-gyis-mi-k'hyab-pahi - rgyal-po. 

From leaf 7—9. Contents— Achintya Ra'ja', a Bodhisatwa, tells the com¬ 
parative difference of the days and calpas in several Buddha provinces or 
mansions, commencing witli the Tib. Mi-mjed-hyi-lyig- rten-gyi-lc'hamx. 

Saps., Sahnlokadhdtu, the province or mansion of Sha'kya Thub-pa. 

Note.—B rahma' (in Tib. Ttfkangs-pa) is sometimes called, likewise, tjie lord of the Saha. 
lokadhdtUy or of the universe. 

•8. Sans. Dasha dig andliakdra vidhwansana. Tib. Phyogf-hchulii - 

vmn-pa-xnam-parsql-va. From leaf 9—18. On the dispelling of the dark*- 

, « 

ness of the ten corners of the world. Sh/(kya’s instruction on the request of 
a young man, at Sershya (Sans. Capila.) 
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4. Sans. Sapta BuddhaJta, ( svtra .) Tib. Sangs-rgyas-bdun-pa. From 
leaf 18—24. The seven Buddhas (from Vipashyi to Sha'kya Muni) on the 
request of a Bodhisatwa successively appear in the air, and utter some mantras 
as preservatives against all sorts of eviL 

5. Sans. Aehta buddhaka, Tib. Songs-Ygyas-hrgyad-pa. fVom 

leaf 94— 29. Shakya, on the request of Shaeihi-bu, speaks of eight 
(imaginary) Buddhas, at an immense distance towards the east—the woncfer- 
ful effects of hearing and repeating their names. 

6. Sans. Dasha buddhaJca. Tib. ^ Sangs-rgyas-bchu -pa. From leaf 

• 29—36. Enumeration of ten (imaginary) Buddhas, residing in the ten comers 

of the \gorld—their great perfections, and the wonderful effects of hearing, 
# • 
learning, and respectfully repeating their names. 

7. Sans. Dwadasha buddhaka. Tib. (3U ) Sangs-rgyas-bchu-gnyis-pa. 
From leaf 36—41. The enumeration of twelve Buddhas in the several cor¬ 
ners of the world—their perfections, and the advantages of repeating their 
names. 

t 

8. 'Sans. Buddha makuta. Tib. ( 3I ) Sangs-rgyas-kyi-Avu-rgyan. From, 
leaf 41—SO. Sha'kya addressing Hod-srung-ch’hen-po, (Sanscrit Maha 
Kashyapa) tells him the names and perfections of several (imaginary) Buddhas , 
residing at an immense distance towards the east—the blessing arising from 
hearing and utteripg* their names. 

9 . Sans. Buddha bhumi. Tib. Sangs-rgyas-kyi-sa. From leaf50 —64. 

Qn the request of a Bodhisatwa, Sha'kya explains to him what the Buddha 
• « 

bhumi is—or tells him the great perfections of the Buddha « or Tathdgatas, 

* # 

especially their infinite wisdom. 

10 . Sans. Buddhdkshepana. Tib. Sangs-rgyas-mi-spang-va. From 
leaf 6 4 —71. Not to relinquish (or not to depart from) Buddha. Sha'kya 
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tells of several virtues to be .practised by those who wish to arrive at 
perfection. 

11 . Sans. As'hta matidalaka. Tib. < 31 > Dlrydhk'hor-prgyadpa. From 

t 

leaf 72 —76. The eight mandals or circles. Here is an account by Sha'kya 
to Sha'rihi-bu of eight imaginary Byddhas, at an immense distance towards 
the east—the blessings of hearing and repeating their names. 

12 . Sans. Mangalam as'htakam. Tib. (35) Bkra - shis-bvgyad-pa. From 
leaf 70—79. Sha'kya at Yangs-pa-chan (Sans. Vaishali), at the request of a 
man of the Lichabyi race, enumerates several Buddhas at an immense^distance 
towards the east—the purity of their mansions, their great perfections, and 
the several blessings arising from hearing their names, and addressing, prayers 
to them. 

13. Sans. Buddha anusmriti. Tib. <*> Sangs-rgyas-yes-su-dran-pa. 
Leaves 79, 80. The remembering of Buddha. There is an enumeration of 

i 

several perfections of Buddha. 

14. Sans . Dharma anusmriti. Tib .&) Ch'hos-yes-su-dran-pa. Leaf SO. 

t 

.The remembering of the law. A short description of the character'of the 
doctrine of Buddha. 

15. Sans. Safigha anusmriti. Tib. (38) DgS-hdun-rjes-su-dran-pat, Leaf 

80. The remembering of the priests. Three things to be sought by the 
priests—good morals, meditation, and wisdom. ' , 

16. Sans. Kdya traya. Tib. f 39 * S hu-gsum. The three persons of Buddha. 
Leaves 81, 82. (Sans. Dharmaiaya, Samhliogakdya, and Nimdnakdya.) 
Sha'kya explains them on the request of a Bodhisatwa, ( Saiii-snying-pd). 

17 . Sans. Tri skandhaka. Tib. W Fhung-po-gsum-pa. From leaf 
82—111. Explanation on the three aggregates—morality, meditation, and 
ingenuity or wisdom. 
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18. No Sanscrit title. Tib. W Usam-pq-thamt-chad-yonge-sH-Tdsogg-par- 
byed-pahi-yongs-iu-bmo-m. From leaf 111—115. A benediction, that one’s 
good intentions may be fulfilled. 

19. Another benediction (from leaf 115—118), that all animal beings 
may be protected and defended against all sorts of evil. 

SO. Sans. Sad-dharmdemrityupaethdnam. Tib. Dam-pa/u-ch’hos-dran- 
pa-ityk-var-bxhag-pa, (from leaf 118—455, or the end of this volume, as also 
the next following three volumes.) True moral, or the recollection of one’s 
self (in all one’s doings.) There are instructions on all sorts of moral duties, 
delivered by Shakya at a place called Naluti, near Rqjagriha (in Magadha). 
pn the ten immoral actions, and the ten virtues the reverse of the former. 
The fruits or consequences of good and bad actions. Places of transmigrations. 
Rewards and punishments. 

9 

(Ha) ok the twenty-txiikd volume. 

Contents—Continuation of stories on the fruits or consequences of good 
and bad actions. Description of the places of good and bad transmigrations.. 


(Ya) or the twenty-fourth volume. 

Contents—Continuation of stories on similar subjects with those in the 
two former volumes. The gods of the H thab-bral (Sans. Ydmd) heaven— 
their actions, and the fruits of their works. Description of the pleasures 
enjoyed there by the gods. Through what virtuous works may one be born 
there, in his future transmigration. Exhortation to good a works (in verse.) 
Praise of charity, morality, chastity, &c. Good and bad works. The ten im¬ 
moral actions. Paradise and hell. Descriptions of them. The moral of several 
stories. Several stories or moral tales, told of good and bad actions. Dust, 
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passion, ignorance, the source o( misery, verses hortative to virtue, descrip¬ 
tion of vice. 

t 

(Ri) OE THE TWENTV-FIFTH VOLUME. 

f 

Contents—Continuation of stories like those in the three former volumes, 
to the leaf 348. And here ends the work that had been commenced on the 
118th leaf of the Za volume. • • • 

From leaf 348—474, or the end of the volume, there are yet the following 
works:— 

1. Sans. M&ydjdlam. Tib. t 43 ) Sgyu-mahi-dra-va. From leaf 348—873. 

c 

The illusory net, or ornamental covering. Sha'kya at M nyan-yod. r (Sans. 

s t t * 

Shravasti.) His instruction to the priests on the several deceptions of men in 
their judgments—of the reality of external objects—and of the soul. 

2 . Sans. Vimbisara-pratyut-gamana. Tib. (44) Gtugs-chansnying-pos-hsu - 

9 

va. From leaf 373 — 383. Description of a visit made to Sha'kya, -in a grove 
near Ra'jagriha, by the king of Magada ShrSnika (or ShrSnya) Vimbisa'ra • 

i 

(Tib. (45) ) Invitation and solemn reception of Sha'kya by that king. ‘ His 
instruction to him on forming right notions and judgments of the external 
objects; and of the soul. On careful (or dependent) concatenation of things. 
Offers made by the king of Magadha to Sha'kya and to his disciples with 
respect to the means of their subsistence. ' 

3. Sans. Skunyata. Tib. Stong-pa-nyid. Emptiness. From leaf 383— 

389T. Shakya speaks to Kun-ogah-vo on that subject. r 

4. Sans. Media shunyata. Tib. W Stong-pa-nyidcKhen-po. Ditto. 

• * 

5. Sans. Dhtoaj-dgra. Tib. (48 > Rgyal-mts'kan-mch’hog. The chief ban¬ 
ner or sign. From leaf 402—411. Sha kya’s instruction to some merchants 
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of Yangs-pa~chan (Sans. Vaishali) on the good,effects of remembering Buddha, 
the law, and the priests. (Sans. Buddha, Dharma, and Sangha.) 

6. Sans. Pancha-trayam (for Tri-panchdska&a). Tib. < 49 > L Ha-gsum-pa. 
The tract consisting of fifty-three slokas. From leaf 411—425. Shaky a 
speaks to his disciples on some distinctions with respect to the soul, and 
emancipation. 

• 7. Sans. Shila kshipata sutra. Tib. (50) R do-hp'hangs-jyihi-mdo. A 

sutra on a stone cast away. From leaf 425—458. There is a story told, how 

the inhabitants of the city of Kusha (in Assam) made arrangements'for the 
• • 

reception of Sha'kya, and endeavoured to put aside from the road a huge 

stone, without being able to move it. Sha'kya arrives there, and on their 

• • 

request casts away the stone, or exhibits several miracles with it, and gives 
them lessons on the various kinds of the powers of the Tathdgatas — their 
omniscience—that they know the several divisions and-mansions of the differ¬ 
ent kinds of beings; as also the conception, duration, and destruction of the 
world—further instruction on transmigration and final emancipation. 

8 / Sans. Kumara drishtdnta sutra. Tib. (M) Gxkon-nu-dpShi-mdo. A sutra • 
on the example of youth. From leaf 458—^460. Gautama (Sha'kya) on the 
requesUof the king of Kosala (Sans. Prasena jita, Tib. Gsalrgyal) tells him 
that it is very true, according as people say of him, that he has arrived at the* 
supreme perfection, Although he is not yet old. 

p. Sans. Dhatu-behutaka sutra. Tib. (52 ) Khams-mang-pohi-mdo. From 
leqf 460 — 468. A sAtra on the several regions or kingdoms (of the senses.) 
Shaky a tells to Kun-oGah-vo, that the wise, who are acquainted with the 
nature of those several kingdoms, may be free from all fear. 

10 . Sans. Gandi sutra. Tib. W Gandthi-mdo. From leaf 468—471. 
A su tra on the Gandi (a plate of mixed metal to be struck as a bell.) Shakya, 
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at the request of the king of Kqsala ( GadUtgyat) instructs him how to make 
and use the Gandi 

11 . Sans. Gandi-samaya-sutra. Tib. (M) Gafidihi-dus-Jcyi-mdo. From 
leaf 471—473. A sutra on the time of using the Gandi. 

1 

12 . Sans. Kalyana-mitra sfaanam. Tib. (55 > Dge - vaAi-hshesgnyen-bsten- 
pa.' Leaves 473, 474. On keeping a religious guide. Sha'kya tells to 
KuN-oGAH-vp the several advantages of one’s having a spiritual preceptor. * 

(Li) OR THE TWENTY-SIXTH VOLUME. 

s 

There are in this volume thirty-five separate works. The titles of them 

in Sanscrit and Tibetan, together with some short remarks on their oontenty, 
are as follow:— 

1. Abhinis'hkramana-sutra. Tib. (56) Mhon-par-\\byung-vahi-mdo. A 
sutra on the appearance (of Sha'kya in a religious character). From leaf' 
1 —189. Accounts of the life of Sha'kya, and on the origin of the Shdkya 
race. 

, Note. —They are mostly the same as have been told in the third volume of the Dulva, from 

leaf 419—446, and in the Lalita-vistara. Sec the second volume of the M do Class. 

* 

2 . Sans. Bhikshu-prar&ju sutra. Tib. (57) Dgk-slong-la-rab-tu-gcAes-pahi 
undo. A most agreeable sutra to a Gelong, or priest. From leaf 189—192. 

Sha'kya on the request of "Nye-var-z/khor, (Sans. Updlt) the compiler of the 

« 

Dulva class, tells the good and bad characters of a Gelong. Commendation 
of chastity and of good morals. * , * 

3. Sans. Shila-samyagata-sutra. Tib. Ts'kul - k'hrims-yang-dag-par- 

\dan-pahi-mdo. Leaves 193, 193. A sutra on purity of manners. Praise 
of good morals. 
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4. Sans. Shub-Ashubha-p'halap)arikshd. Tjb. < M ) Dgi-va-dang-m-dgS-vahi- 
h brashu-brtag-pa. From leqf 195—197. Examination of the fruits of good 
and bad works. 


5. Sans. Vtmuhta marga dhuta (or bhuta,) guna nirdisha. Tib. (fi0) 
Rnam-par-grol-whi-lam-las-sbyangs-pahi-yon-tan -b stem pa. From leaf 198— 
217. 'Description of the good qualities acquired by an analytical judgment. 

• 6. Sans. A'yueparyanta sutra. Tib. < 6l > Ts'kiki-mthahi-mdo. From leetf 
217—228. The life’s end. Enumeration of the duration of life of the six 
kinds of animal beings, according to the length of days and years of each of 
them. 

t 7. fans. A'yupatti yatha icdro pariprichch'ha. Tib. (62 > Ts'kS-hp'ho~va-ji- 
\tar-gyur-pa-zhus-pahi-mdo. From leaf 228—243. A su tra, in which is 
asked (and answered) what will happen after death. Delivered by Sha'kya 
at the request of Zas-gtsang, the king of Ser-skya . (Sans. Capila), on the 
occasion of a funeral celebrated with great solemnity. 

8. Sans. Anityata sutra. Tib. (G3) Mi-Ttag-pa-nyid-kyi-mdo. A sutra 

on instability. Leaves 143, 144. Several instances of instability—as health, 
youth, wealth, and life, &c. * * 

9. • Sans. On ditto. From leaf 144—146. Enumeration of several perish¬ 
able things. , , 

10. Sans. Sqnfnana Ska dasha nirdesha. Tib. Hdu-shes-bchu-gchig- 
b stay-pa. Leaves 146, 147. Enumeration of eleven things to be had in 

remembrance—or consideration at one’s death. 

• * 

11. Sans. Faishalipravdsha sutra. Tib. (65 > Yangs-pahi•grong-k'hyer-du- 
hjug-pahi-mdo. From leaf 247—253. Entrance into Faishali (a city where 
now AUahabad is). Sha'kya being in a grove near that city, at the time 
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of an epidemic malady, directs Kun-ogah-vo (Sans. A'nanda) to go to the gate 
of the city, and to repeat there some mantras and benedictory verses. 

Note— This has been described at large above. See Dulva kkd, from leaf 120 — 133. 

. * ' 

12. Sans. Bhadraka rdtri. Tib. < a > Mts'kan-mo-bnang-po. Good night. 

From leaf 258 — 257. How to consider the past, present, and the future 
times ; accompanied with some mantras. Another sutra, leaf 265. Ditto, 
parents must he honoured, leaf 267 . ‘ • • 

13. Sans. Chatus-satya sutra. Tib. ( fi7J Bden-pa-bzhihi-mdo. Leaves 267, 
268. On the four truths. 

. • 

14. Sans. Artha vinishchaya. Tib. (®) Don-xnam-par-nes-pa. From leaf 

268—295. On the true meaning of some articles; as of the live aggregate^ 
of bodily substances, the eighteen regions of the senses, and other common 
places in the Buddhistic system. 

15. Sans . Artha-vighus'ht'a. Tib. ( 69 > Don-rgyas-pa. From leaf 295—303. 
Comprehensive expressions. Sharihi-bu addressing the priests (Gelongs) 
enumerates several articles of the Buddhistic doctrine concerning the priests, 
to be either avoided or practised, or committed to memory. 

16. Adhhu'ta dhannaparydya." Tib 11 mad-du-hyung-va-zhes-bya-va- 

ch'hos-kyi-xnam-grangs. From leaf 303 — 308. The enumeration of several 
marvellous things, by Siia'kya to Kun-ogah-vo. 

• t 

17. Sans. Tathagata prativimba pratis'hfha anushaksq. Tib. (71) D&- 
bzhiti-gshegs-pahi-gzugs-binyan-gxJiag-pahi-p'han-yon. From leaf 308 — £11. 
Tlie advantages arising from laying up (or keeping) the image of Tathagata, 
told by Sha kya'. 

18. Sans. Cliaitya pradakshina gatha. Tib. (1 'b 'blctihod-xten-bskor-vahi- 
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* 80. Sans. EkagdiM. Tib. W Tihi&^bchadpa^cJifrpa. fo* 

stanza, containing the praSeof* SHA'xt'i, that nowhere irto be found any 
onelik&him. • . > • .'. ■ ■-<.•. •.' 

Sl.Sajis. Chktur g&tkd. 'tib> 4 C7V) ^Ti^ili4g | s^»*4>dla^ Four 

stanzas tm the adoration of ^aihdgatat. -■■ ■ .f.vtf-.r;-■ ■. v 

22. Sans. Ndga-rAjb bMH-£dtM .v Tib. < 7fl ) K/*W- rgyed-po»tta -qgftfAj- 
te'higt-sfi-bchad-pa: Someverses or stanzas ontbe storyOfB&E'ju (a A%« 
r$o). From feq/SSl—889. By SHA*KVA, for instruction to the priestsi * 

88. 'Sahs. Uddna-taraga,. Tm”yCVkedA*^od?ahi-U'hom. From 

• . • 

leaf 329—400. Reflections ori varioOs subjects, in, verse, containing many 
moral and J prudential maxims, in thirty-three chapters. The subjects o» 
titles of the chapters are' df the following specier; as, instability, cupidity, 
affectidh, chastity, agreeable things,*good mondsi good actions,' word or 
speech, belief or gjtety, priest, way, honour or respect,-.injury, recollection, 
anger, TafhdgatA, experience, acquaintance, deliverance from pain, vice, 
happiness, the mind or the soul, &C,’ These reflections were collected by 
jDcba-bc&om-pa-ch’hos-jkyob, (Sans: Arhan dharma rahthiia.) \ 

84. Sans. Sadjana-purusha. Tib. ^ .S kyet-bu-dam-jh- The holy or 
excellent man. The character of his charity told by Sha'kya to the priests. 

----—---- 
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25. Sans. Npnda pravrqjya m'tra. Tib. Dgak-vo-rab-tu -byung-valii- 
mdo. A sutru on Nanda’s entering into the religious order of Sha'kya. 
He asks of Sha'kya what one may obtain by taking the religious character, 
and hp enumerates to him the seveAl advantages thereof. 

26. Sans. Dtvatd-sutra. Tib. (80J Lkaki-mdo. Leqf 409. Moral maxims, 
in vfrse, in the form of a dialogue between Sha'kya and a god, who visited 
him during the night. 

27. Sans. Alpa devatd su'tra. Tib. < 81) Lhaht-mdo-nyung-gu. A small 
su'/ra of a god. A god visiting Sha'kya, asks of him, in verse, hy what 
works or merits one may obtain heaven; and he answers him, (again in 

t 

verse) telling, that by not committing any of tlve ten immoral actions, one 
may gain heaven or paradise. 

28. Sans. Chandra, su'tra. Tib. Zla-tahi-mdo. Leaf 409. Sha'kya at 
Champaka (Sans. Champavatt). The moon being seized on by (Sans. Rahu). 
a god residing there resorts to Shakya, and begs his protection. His in¬ 
struction to him. 

‘ 29. Sans. Kut’a gara su'tra. Tib. (W) K'hang-hn-hrtscgs-pahi-mdo. From 

leaf 410—415. Sha'kya ;on the request of Kun-dcah-vo, tells the merits 
of observing some religious ceremonies. *’ 

• • 80. No Sanscrit title. Tib. (84) Gnas-hjog-gi-mdo. J.eaf 421. A su'tra 

f. 

on a Brahman of that name (or Cavii.a the Rishi). His Conversation with 
Sha'kya at Ser-shya (Sans. Capita). After some instruction by Sha'kya 1 , he 
takes refuge with Buddha. * ,' 

31. Sans. Nandika su'tra. .Tib. ,Si ‘ ) Dgah-va-chan-gyi-mdo. Leaf 425. 
On the request of Nandika, a follower of Buddha, Sha'kya enumerates 
the evil consequences of the ten immoral actions. 
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' 38. No Sanscrit'title. 1 Tib. <•> JlRhar^gsilgyi-mdo. ^On the* use of a 
staff (with some tinkling ornaments on it) by the priests. 

1 33. Sans. Dharma-chaira-sn tra^ Tib. 4*) Ch'hos -kyi - hle'hor -ioM- mdo. 
From leaf 425—431. Sha'kya, at Vdrdnasi, tells to his first diciples, how 
his mind has been evolved tp see the truth, and how he found the supreme 
wisdom. 

4 *34. Sans . Karma-vibhdga. Tib. W Las-mam-par-hbyed-pat Explanation 
on the consequences of moral actions, by Sha'kya to Shuka, a young 
Brahman. . , 

35. Saps. Dherma vibhaga-ndma-dherma-grantha. Tib. ^ Las-kyi-rnam- 
j*arA\gffur-va-xhes-bya-va-ch’hos-kj/i-gxhung. From leaf 464 —481. A religious 
tract, on the explanation of the causes and consequences of one’s works or 

s 

moral actions, by Sha'kya, at M nyan-yod (Sans. Shrdvasti) on the request of 
Shukowanava (a Brahman ,) who had asked, Whence the evil and good 
among men ? There is an enumeration of several religious and moral merits. 
Fruits to be obtained by such and such merits. 


(Sua) OR THE TWENTVJSEVENTiyVOLUME. 

The title of this volume is, in Sanscrit, Karma Shataka ; in Tibetan, C 90 ) 
La$-brgya-fham-pq. A hundred works or actions. There are told, in this 
volume, many stories or moral tales, to shew the merits or demerits of several 
individuals in former transmigrations. In the beginning of each story the 

1 

individual or the subject is specified, together with the place where the story 
is said to have happened. Among the places, is mentioned ‘Mithila also; but 
most frequently M nyan-yod (Sans. Shrdvasti, in Kosala) Rajagriha, Vaishali, 

' *r 

Capita, and Varanasi (by their Tibetan names.) 
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ANALYSIS OF THE #DO. 


(Sa) OR THE TWENTY-EIGHTH VOLUME. 

• In this volume also, to leaf 196, .is the continuation of the Kama 

' 1 

Shataka , or stories and moral tales. ' Afterwards come other works, under the 

- + j 

following titles 

;’^t. Sans. Damamuko. Tib. < 91 ) Kdsangs-blun. From Uaf 196—464. The 

,i « c 

wise and the (dumb) fool. There is a collection of several stories on the wise 
and foolish actions of men. At the end it is stated, that this work, it seems, 
ha£ been translated from Chinese. • ' 

2. Sans. Dirgha-nak’ha-pariorcyakapariprichch'ha. Tib. Knn-tu-rgyu- 
sen-rings-hjis-zhus-pa. Leqf 466. A su'tra taught by Gautama (Sha'kya) 
on (he request of Dirgha-nak’ha (one with long nails), a wandering ascetic, 

I 

who asks him on several points, and what have been his former moral merits 
that he enjoys now such fruits of his actions, and possesses such wonderful 
qualities. 

. 3. Sans. Maitri su'trcm. Tib. Byams pahi-mdo. A su'tra on Maitbi 
(or Ajita, Tib. Ma-p'ham. the invincible) the next Buddha to appear here¬ 
after—his great perfection^, and the time of his coming. Delivered by 
SHa'kya when he was in the Nyagrodha vihara, at Capita , on the bank*of the 
Rohini river. At the . request of Sha'rihi-bu, Sha'kya , here foretells .the 
gradual decay of his doctrines. ‘ 

4., Sans. Maitriya vyakarana. Tib. Byamspa-lung-bstan-pa. Flrom 
leff 477—488. A narration (or prediction) of Maitriya by Siiakya, on 
the request of Sha'rihi-bu. The* circumstances of his future descent, incar¬ 
nation, birth, and the great happiness, at that time, of all animal beings, are 
here described in verse, in poetical language. 
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*•; ,•?*?«• , Tib. *> t^fojtfpp-pahi. 

rtogs^byodpfrbrgya-pa.' A hundred, legendary stories of Gaj^-fo (Sans., 
Pu^Ka) &C. &c. and, of others. Gan^MPO, aricb-and respectable Prdhj^n, 
invites and entertains Sha'kya togetijejr with his disciples—he^s his instruc¬ 
tion, and being convinced of Ws sppernatu^il powers, takes refiige with him. 
It is;repeatedly stated in this volume that about that time, "all sorts 
•of gods and demigods, kings and;great officers, rich njerchants, and many 
other respectable men, shewed particular respect to Buddha and to the 
Buddha priests, and supplied th$M liberally with all necessary things for, their 
subsistence.” % : . *\ < 

2. Sans. Jndnaka su ^a'Bttddha avadana. Tib. Shes-ldan-gyi-mdo- 
Mngs-rgyas-fyi-Ttogs-pa-byod-pa. * The^tory of Jna'naka, formerly a god, 

• 9 • • 

\ 1 9 * | ' • ^ 

afterwards a new incarnation among men—and the narration, how Buddha 
(Shakya) when he had gone to ( the heaven of the godq to instruct there his 
mother, had dispelled the fear of this god, with aspect to his future birth 
in an impure animal 

8. Sans. Sukdrikd avaddna. Tib. P'hag-mohi-rtogs^pa-krjod-pa. The 

• T| * 4* 

story of Suka'rip*, A god perceiving that his next incarnation and birth 
wilt be in a hog, utters great lamentation that be spall be deprived of the 
Measures nf heaven, and shall be turned into ah impure animal a hog. But 

* i 

being advised by Indra to take refuge with Buddha, he does so, and upon 
his death, he is bom again amongst the gods of a higher heaven, in Galdan , 
(Sans. Tua'hitd), 
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' 4. ! Sans. Sumagadha avaMna. Tib.- <®> 

brjwfpa. The story of Sumagadha', the daughter of that rich tend respectable 

• * , • « 

householder at Shrdvasti, in Kosala, who had,endowed Sha'kya with a large 
religious establishment in a grove. She is married in a. distant country from 
her home, where there arc no Buddhists. Being much disgusted with the 
rudq manners of the naked Brahman priests, and wishing to make her hus¬ 
band and his* relations acquainted with the manners of the Buddhists; she 

a 

solemnly, in a prayer, invites Sha'kya and his disciples to a religious enter¬ 
tainment or feast. They appear next day, successively, in a preternatural 

• ' | * 
manner. In the same order as the principal disciples of Sha'kya arrive there, 

• • 

she tells to her husband the- character of each of them. Her' piety and 
sagacity. Her former moral merits, told by Sha'kya. Ancient prediction 
respecting the degeneration of the priests, and- the decline of the doctrine 
of Sha'kya. 


( A ) OR THE THIRTIETH VOLUME. . * 

r • * 1 

• There are in this volume twenty-five separate works. The titles of them 
in Sanscrit and Tibetan, l^gether with some short notices on. their contents, 

are as follow:— * 

« 

• . 1. Sans. Puttya-bala avadana. Tib. Bsod-nam-stobs-kyi-rtogg-pa- 

br jod-pa. From leaf 1—33i The story of PuNYa-baLa, a prince. Dis- 

• • • s 

cussion on which is the best thing from among these five—A handsome body, 

• • 

industry, skill in arts, sagacity or wit, and fortune or moral merit. It *:s 
shewn, that the 'nest thing is fqrtune or moral merit; since the possession of 
this comprehends all the rest. 

2. Sans. Chandra-pralha avadana. Tib. fIOO > Zla-hod-kyi-rtogs-pa-hrjod- 
pa. From leaf 33—48. The story of Chandra-prabha' (an imaginary 
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state DfWs^reign.;vBjs grea' 
virtues, especially bis charity., TJie character of histw'd ^linci^l officers 
This story was .told by .SHA-krA, and applied- to himself and to his tw< 
principal disciples, Ss a'uxbi-bu arid Mongalyawa, who wer£ lately deceased 
to shew their former moral merits. * * .. 

3. Sans. Shri sina atadana. Tib. (I01) Dpat^yu8dehi-rtog» J pa-biy^^a. 
From leaf 48—76. On the fhrite of ..charity. The story pf SbhSe'ka, 
(a fancied king) much "celebrated for his liberality or charity, who at last 


offered, also his own life. Told by Sha’kya, and applied, to himself and to 

' *■ . *4 

some individuals among his followed to shew their former moral merits, and 
that thpy themselves were the persons that'had performed those things. 

4. Sans. Kanaia-varna purta. yoga, Tib. t*® Gser-nvty-gi-sfon^gyt- 

gbyor-m. m The story of Kanaka-vabna' a king. On. the fruits of chatty, 

• \ ' * * • 

or of almsgiving. 

5. No Sanscrit titlei Tib. Bgyal-bu-don-grub.kyi-mdo. From leaf 

4 • f 

85—108. A sutra on the story of DoN-GftUB,a young prince v Subject— 
The fruits or good consequences of charity/ Told by Sha kya at Mj*y*wi-y0<4 

at the request of Kun-ogah-vo, and applied as alyve. 

•* Note _ This sutra is one pf the ancient translations. 

' ' , 

. 6. Saris. Brahjnajdla sutra. Tib. < 1M) Tfhangs-pahi-dra-vahi-mdo. Froqri 
leaf 108 —132. Tlie net of Beahma; or on the diversity of opinions con¬ 
cerning the origin and duration of the world—whether there be any primary 
C&jisc of ils existence—whether it be 1 infinite, perpetual, or eternal, Sec. Stc. 
Told by Sha'kya at a place between Rdjagrtha and Pataliputra. 


7. Chinese, ( lu5 > Dihi-p'had-bya-na,p'hur-pohu-in-kyengsu-phm-(Wii-ayir. 

Tib.. (i«) Thabs-mk'has-pa-ck'hen-po-iangs-rgyas-drin-lan-bsab-pahi-mdo. 
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* ANALY^S OP JIDO. 

From leqf 182—£03,, On the .wise mode of returning a kindness ; or on 
gratitude, especially towards parents. Translated from Chinese. 

8., No Sanscrit title. ,Tib ( 10J ) Legs-nyes-kyi-rgyu-dang-hbras-bu-httcm- 

* » »* 

pa. ,From leqf SOS—SSO. Instruction on the causes and effects of good and 

« 

evil (in the world). Told by Sha'kya on the request of Kux-dgah-vo, in the 
prince’s grove near Shrdvasti, in Kosala (Tib. Mnyan-yod). Enumerations of 
several happy, and miserable states of men—*>f good qualities and. imperfections, 
and nuiny. contrary things: All these are the consequences of moral merits or 
demerits in former lives or transmigrations. 

9. No Sanscrit title. Tib.. ( Ioe > Dgd-va-da)ig-mi-dg6-whi-lai - kyi-rnam-par- 
sminpa-bstan-pa. .From SSO—336. Instruction on the consequences.of good 

and bad actions. , , 

« 

10. Sans. Goshriiiga vyakarafia. Tib. ( 109 >. Ri-glang-ru-lung-bstan-pa. 
From leaf 336—354. Some predictions by Sha'kya, with respect to Go- 
shrirtga (a mountain), and Li-yul (part of Tibet or Tartary,) His benediction 
bestowed on some places., , 

' 11. Sans. Sfidrdularna (for Shardula nasaka) avadana. Tib. ( ,10 > . v Stag-- 

snahi-Ttogspta-brjod-pa. I^om leaf' 354—420. The story of Sha'bdc'labna, 
the son of Tbisha'nku. Sha'kya at M nyan-yod. The circumstances of . 

Kon-dgah-vo having married (Qzugt-bzang-ma, the handsome-bodied) the 

’ f f 

daughter of a man of the fourth dass. A story told by 8ba kya, how in an- 

• * 

cient time Tbisha'nku, a chieftain of the Sv'dra class, obtained by his dex- 

t 

terity and learning the daughter of a celebrated Br&hman ( Padma-tnying-po) 
for his well qualified son, Sha'b,dui,a'bna. The great qualifications of Tai- 
sa nku in all sorts of Hindu literature. His dispute with that Brahman. 
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enumeration of castes, and of sfeveral partner Hindu scriptures. Translated 

* *</ 'A^U. • 

by Ajita Shrmshadra and Gefomg Sha'kya-hod. 

18- San$. * ttioadasha tocharia t sutra. Tib. ^ MigAycAu-gnyis-pa/ii-mdo. 
From leaf 480—427* On some astrological predictions. • 

13. Sans. Dkarm chakrapravartanam. Tib. < na ) Ch'hos-kyi-hk’kor- lo-rab- 
tu-skor-va. Leaves 427, 428. On turning the wheel of the law, or prcaotijhg 
tile religion of Buddha. Shakya at V&rdnasi instructs his fivd first disciples 
in the four truths. 

# 

, i • 

14> Sans. Jdtaka nidanam . Tib. <* 13 ) Skyes-pa-rabs-kyi-gleng-gzhi. From 
leaf 432—543. Accqunts of several births of Sha'kya and of other Buddhas. 


• 15* Sans. AYdually a sutra. Tib.' (1I4) hchangJo-chan-gyi-p'ho-brang-gi - 

I 

m do. From leaf 543—558. The four great kings (as Kuvf.ra, Ra sTEa- 
. ca'la, &c.) residing on the four sides of the Ri-rab' (Sans. Meru), together 
with their suite, pay homage to §ha'kya, and praise him. His instruction 
to them. • 

16. Sains. Maha-samaya sutra. Tib. ( ,,5 > Hdus-pa-ch'ken-pohi-mdo. 
From leaf 558—564. A sutra on the great assembly (of the gods of several 

• • e ~ 

heavens). Sha'kya is visited and praised by (Jie^gods of the ten corners of 
the world, who adore him, and take refuge with him. Siia'kya calls on his 
Gelongs , and acqusynts them with the characters of those gods. * * 

_ 17. Sans. Maitri sutra. Tib. < 11G ) Byam-paki-mdo. From leqf 564—574.' 
This? is a different translation of the stitra above—See- the “ Si” vol. from leaf 
477—483* > * 


18. Sans. Maitri-bhaoana sutra. Tib.’ f ' 17 > Byams-pa-bsgom-pahi-mdo. 
Shakya tells to his disciples the advantages arising from the practice of 
mercy, or love towards others. 
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19 . Sarrt. J*afichoAhikfhy&nu*haftoa stftra, Tib. ThIab-pttAnahi- 
phan-yon-gyi-mdo. Sha'kya on the request of an hdusehoivr, tells him the 

' 1 , 

advantages of not committing any of the five immoral actions; as, killing. 


stealing, adultery, speaking falsehood, and using intoxicating liquors, 

20. Sans. Girt A nanda ultra. Tib. (119j Rihi-kun-dgah-vohi-mdo. Gibi 

» 1 . 

A'nanda being very sick, Sha'kya directs Kcn-ooah-vo to go to bim, and 
to tell him such and such representations or considerations, that he may depart 

1 r * * 

from this world without regret. • 

. 21. Sans. Nandopananda Ndga Raja damana. Tib. (lau > Kluhi-rgyal-po- 
dgah-vo-nydr-dgah-hdul-vahi-mda. The taming of two Ndga Rdjaa, called 

Nanda and Ur 4 nanda, by Sha'kya. His instruction to them. . , 

$ 

22. Sans. Maha Kdshyapa ultra. Tib. < 121 ) Hod-srung-cKhen-pohi-mda. 
Leaf 594. Ka'shyapa (one of Sha^yA’s principal disciples) suffering once, 


in a heavy sickness, having been visited and instructed by Sha'kya to make 
reflections An such and such articles, 1 is restored again to health. 

23. Sans. Surya mtra. Tib. (122) Nyi-mahi-mdo. Leaf 595. Surya, 
or the sun, being seized on by Ra'hu, the god of that planet being dfraid 

addresses Bhagava'n, anc&begs for his protection. ' The Buddha commands 

0 

Ra'hu tp retire. 0 

‘ ’ 24. Sans. Chandra sk'tra. Tib. (123) Zla-vahi-mdo. Tpe moon also being , 
overtaken by Ra'hu, the god of that planet likewise resorts ‘for protection to 
Bhagava'n. 

A 

* 25. Sans. Mahd mangala su'tra. . Tib. Ukrashis-ch’henspohi-md*. 

Leaf 597. A sdtra on great prosperity or glory. Taught by Sha'kya, at 
the request of some gods who had visited him, at M nyan-yod (Sans. Shrd- 
vasti) by night. 
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i ‘ > « 

' VI. (MYANG-ffDAS.) k 

Another division of the Kah-gyur, styled in, Tibetan <*•). “ Mya-fian- 
las-hdas-pa ,” or by contraction, “ Myang-hdas," (Sans. Nirvdn'a), contains two 
volumes, marked by 1Ka and Kha, the two first letters of the Tibetan alphabet. 

The title of these two volumes is, in Sanscrit, u Mahd parinirvdn'a sv'tra." 
Tibf. “ Yo'Hgssu-mya-^an-las.\idag~pa~ch'hen-pohuTado.’' A sa'tra on the 
entire deliverance from pain. Subject— Sha'kya’s death, under a pair of 
Sal trees, near the city of Kasha, (Tib. ( 127 >) or Kdmarupa in Assam. Grpat 
lamentation of all sorts of animal beings on the approaching death of Sha'kya 
—theU offerings or sacrifices presented to him—his lessons, especially with 

a 

respect to the soul. His last moments his funeral—how his relics were divided, 
and where deposited. 


y VII. (GYUT.) ' , ' 

The last division of the Kah-gyur\ is that of (*> “ Hgyud-sdS,” or sim- 
ply “ JRgywd.” Sans. “ Tantra” or the Tanlra class, in twenty-two volumes. 
These volumes, in general, contain mystical theology. There are descriptions 
of several gods arid goddesses. Instructions for preparing the mandalas, or 
circles, for the reception of those divinities. Offerings or sacrifices presented 
to them for obtaining their favour. Prayers, hymns, charms. Sec. Sic. addreqped 
to them. There are also some works on astronomy, astrology, chronology, 
medicine, and natural philosophy. The titles (both Sanscrit and Tibetan) of 
the several works, according to the volumes marked by the letters of the 
Tibetan alphabet, are as follow.-— 
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ANALYSIS-OP THE QY^T. 

% 

(Ki) OR THE FIRST VOLUME. 

There are in this volume fourteen separate works, as, 

l.,Sans. Manju shri jndnasatwasyn paramdrthana-sangiti. Tib. H jam-' 

d^Hil-y6-s/ics-sems-(\pahi-don-dam~pahi-mts’kan~yang-<lag-par-bijod-pa. From 

leaf l t —18. Enumeration of the several names, or epithets of Manju-Sri, the 

god of wisdom, or the essence of all Buddhas. Told by Sha'kya at the* 

request of ^dorje'-hch’ciiano (Sans. Vajradhara or Pant). These names or 

% 

epithets are expressive of the attributes of the first moral being. 

I 

2. Sans. Shahli-desha. Tib. ( 3> Dvaiig-mdor-bstan-pa. From leqf 18—28. 

On empowering one, or bestowing supernatural power upon any one, by a. 
divinity. The several kinds of it explained by Sha'kya, at the request of 
Dava Zang-po, a king of Shdmbhala. ' , 

3. Sans. Pararnudt-Buddha uddhrita shri Mia chakra (nama Tantra- 

Rdjd): Tib. (b Mch'chog-gi-dang-pohi-savgs-rgyas-las-byung-va-rgyud-kyi-rgyal- 

po-dpal-dus-ltyi- \\khor-lo. . A principal tantra, styled the venerable Kola - 

v 

chakra, issued from the supreme or first Buddha. This is the first original 
work of a Tantrika system that originated in the north, in the fabulous 

i 

Shambhula. It was introduced into India in the tenth century, by Ciii1,upa, 
and into Tibet in the eleventh. There are in this work sojpe calculations, of 
certain epochs, and mention is made of Maiha, and some predictions respect¬ 
ing the rise, progress, and decline of the Mahomedan religion. This also was 
delivered by Sha'kya at the request of Da-bzang ( r,) a king of Sltamhhalifi 
The subject, in general, of this volume, is cosmography, astronomy, chrono¬ 
logy, and the description of some gods. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE JOYUT. 

i • * 

4. Sans. Shri Jed/a chakra uttara tantra-rgja-tantra hridqya-ndma. Tib. < 6 >' 

Dpat~diis-kiji-hhlitk~lohi-Tgyud~kyi-rgyal~pohi~ph?ji-ma-rgyad~kyi~8nying-po-xhes- 
bya-va. The latter kala chakra, or the essence of the Kola chakra tantra. 
Taught by Sha'kya, on the request of Dava-xang-po. 

5. Sans. ShSka-prakriya. Tib. (7) D vang-gi-rab-tu-byed-pa. Explanation 

• I 

on empowering one, or bestowing on one supernatural power. # 

• • • 1 

. • « 

6. Sans. Sarva Buddha sama yoga ddkint jdla sambara, Tib. W Sangs- 

i « 

rgyas-thams-c/iad-rnam-par-gbyor-va-mkhah-hgro-sgya-ma-hdS-vahi-mch'ckog. 

% 

The union of Sambara, a Dakin?, with all the Buddhas ; or on the secret 

powers of nature. The identity of all the Buddhas with the first moral being. 
• * * 

7. Sans. Sarva kalpa samuchhaya. Tib. Btogs-pu-tJiams-chad-hdus-pa. 

A collection of all sorts of judgments, &c_a tantra on Sambara. 

8. Sans. Hi vajra. Tib. ( ,0 > Kyi-rdo-rje. A tantra on a god, or a set 
of gods of that name. 


9. Sans. Ddkini vajra panjara. Tib. (ll) Mkhah-hgro-ma-rdo-yS-gur. A 

.tantri on a goddess of that name. . 

10. Sans. Maha mudra tilakam. Tib. (**) Phyag-rgya-ch'hen-pohi-thig-li■ 
A tanfra descriptive of the Supreme being, or the cause of all causes. Ques¬ 
tion?—Whence originated Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, Rudra, &c.? Whioh«is 

the greatest being ? How many of them are there ? 

« 

*11. Sans Jndna garbha. Tib. (13) Ye-shes-mying-po. Essence of wis- 

» '• . , * 
dom. A tantra of the kind called Maha Yogini. • 
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ANALYSIS OP THE G^UT. 

# < (. * ; • 

12. Sans. Jmiut tildkain. .Tib. < u j Ye-sttes-thig-le. A mark or token 

of wisdom, (a Yogini tantra). 

• • 

IS Ditto, another tantra of the same description. 

14. Sans. Tattva pradipam. Tib. < 15 > D6-Jrho-na-tiyid-lryisgron-ma. A 
light to find the divine nature or essence; or on the identity of the human 
soul, with the divine essence. 

f 

(Km) or the second volume. 

There arc the four following separate works'll) this volume:— 

1. Sans. Lagliu sambara. Tib. ( 18 > BiM^mch'hog-nyutig-gu. r A tantra 
on Sambara and He'ruka, two demons or gods. How to prepare the 

t 

mandatas or circles for them, and by what offerings or sacrifices they are to be 
rendered propitious. Ceremonies to be performed. Hymns, prayers, mantrap 

2. Sans. AbJudhana. Tib. (17 > M non-par-brjod-pa. A mystical tantra 
on the Sambara class. Enumeration of several Yoginis, Dakinis, and several 
saints with the title Vajra. Offerings—many superstitious ceremonies to be 
performed at their invocation—many mantras to be repeated. On the mystical 
union with God. 

3. Sans. Sambara. Tib. Bde-vach'hog. Another tantra on SaMbara. 
Mmdalas, offerings, ceremonies, mantras, charms. 

4. Sans. Vajra ddlta. Tib. (19) ’Rdo-rje-mhhah-hgro. A principal tantra 

on Vajra Da'ka (a kind of saint equal to the Buddhas). There are, likewise, 

\ 

alh sorts of superstitious ceremonies to be performed for obtaining any speci¬ 
fied prosperity. In general these saints, as Sambara, IIe'ruka, Vajra 
Daka, Yogini's, Dakini's, are represented to be equal to the Buddhas in 
power and sanctity. There are several mantras and bija-mantras for each 
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of them, to be repeated, by which they majf be rem 

• , 

the desires of those that address themselves to them. 
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(Ga) OE THE THIED VOLUME. 

+ % 

There are in this volume seven separate works, under the following titles, 

* r 

in Sanscrit and Tibetan:— > 

• * 

* ’l. Sans . Shri D'dkanriaoa. Tib. ^ Dpal-mkhah-hgro-rgya-mts'ho. From 

leaf 1—192. The names of a particular saint or divinity, or a set of gods and 
goddesses. 

2. Satis. Shri li&rutea atabhitu. Tib. Dpal-khrag-\\thung-xnJion -par- 

\ibynng'va. From leaf 192-7-236. The forthcoming of He'euka, a deified 
saint of the character of Siva. " * 

I 

, 3. Sans. Vajra vdrdfri abhidhana. Tib. Rdo-rjd-phag-mo-infton-pur- 

h hyung-va. From leaf 236—246. The origin or appearance of Va’ba’iu, 
a goddess, one of the divine mothers, having much resemblance in her charac¬ 
ter to Dubga". 

i 1 

*4. Sans. Yogini saficharya. Tib. W Unal-hbyor-mahi -him -tu spyod-pd. 
From leaf 246—262. The continual practice of Yogini, or continual me- 
ditatiefn on the divine .nature. 

, * s.- , 

, 5. Sans. Chatur yogini samputa tantra. Tib. Wb IXnaLhbyor-ma-bxhiki- 
Ihu-sbyor-gyi-rgyuil. From leaf 262—274. A tantra on four Yoginis putting 
their mouths together. 

\ 6. Sans. Samputi. Tib. Yang-dag-par-xbyor-va. From leaf 274— 

398. The pure union (with Vajea Satwa, the supreme intelligence), or the 

f 

uniting of method with wisdom. (Tib. W Thabs-dangshex-rab. Sans. Updya 
and Prajnd.) 
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7. Sans. Vajra maha kdla Jtrodha ndtha rahasya riddhi bhava tantra. 

Tib. W) Dpal-Tdo-rje-nag-po-ck'hen-po-khroe-pohi-mgon-po-geang-va-dnoe-grub- 
[\byung-vaki-Tgyvd . From leqf 398—483. A tantra on Vajba Maha' Kajla, 
a particular divinity. 

The speaker in the above specified first work (as in some others also) 

is V ( ,\jba Satwa, the Sambaka, the Bhagavan, who answers to the 

# 

queries of Vajba vabaHI with respect to her origin, and the reason Why 

1 • <■ | 

-she was produced ( leaf 87, in the first work—she has several names 
according to the countries in which she is worshipped). Linga and Bhaga 
(emblems of the procreation and productive powers of nature.) Explication 
of the several mystical meanings of several letters,ycq/’ 81. Illusory existence 
of things. Mystical union with God. The ignorant is bound or tied, the 
wise is free. The principal divinities described in the above works (besides, 

ft * 

many others of inferior rank) are He'buka and Vajba vara'hi, with some 

• * 

others of the divine mothers* especially Ma'maRi. Instruction h6w to pre¬ 
pare the mandala with all its appendages (images of divinities of different 
orders, perfumes, incenses, flowers, he.). Mantras and bija-manlras tb be. 
repeated.* There are no mantras oi such efficacy as those of He'buka and 

1 _ * 

Vajba vaBa'hi. Every thing may be obtained by them. And it" is by 
them that one may be delivered from the miseries of, vice. Rites and 
ceremonies to be performed for obtaining any specified prosperity. Leaf 
834. Several kinds or species of the universal soul or spirit. Great mystery 
of the existence of God. There are several passages containing excellent idegu 
of the Supreme being. The work No. 1, was translated by an Indian Pandit 
called Adwaya Vajba, and Yonta'nbar, a Tibetan Lotsdva. 

* Note.—T his is the beginning of one of those Mantras: “ Omf Namo Bhaqava'ti Vajra 
Vabahi A’ry^' Parasite', Trailoka maW'Maha' Vidyaishwari, Sarva Bru'ta Bbaya- 
v ahe^ Maha' Vajba, m fitc. Ac. , • r 
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. (Na) oe the fourth volume. ’ ' 

There are in this volume fifteen separate works. Their titles in Sanscrit 
and Tibetan, are as follow:— 


1. Sans. .Anavila ( Tantra-rdja.) Tib. C 28 ) Tlnyog-pa-med-pa (RgyudAcyi- 
tgyd&o ) Fronj leaf 1—5. A principal tantra , styled the M universal or 

the “pure one.” The idea of the Supreme being, according to different 

«• 

theories. ..Instruction on the manner of sitting, meditating, and forming the 
idea of the supreme intelligence. Translated by the Indian Pandit Gaya- . 
OHARA, and the Tib. Lotsavd Gilong Sha'kya-yeshes. , 

I » I ^ * 

• , 

2. Sans. Shri Buddha kapala. Tib. W> Dpalsangs-tgyas-thod-pa. From 
leaf 5 —88. “ The holy Buddha skull’'—name of a mystical divinity. The 
salutation is thus—Reverence be to Sri Budpha * Kapa’i-a. Direction how 
to prepare a square mandal, with the required things in it: Mantras addressed 
to Buddiia Kapa'la and Buddha Kapa'lini'. This tantra was told by 

BuddHa Kapa'lini', a Maha, Yogini, at the request of Vajra PanY, a 

/ 

Bodhisatwa: There are several charms or mantras, which are stated to be of 
sjreat efficacy. 


3. Sans. Ma/u^ Maya. Tib. Sgyu-hphnd-ch’hen-mo. . From leaf 

<8—44. A short? tantra treatise delivered by Maha' Ma'ya' or Vajra 
Da'iCini, (one of the divine mothers) on the secret powers of nature. 

* 4. Sans. Vajra A'rali. Tib. (31 > Rdo-rjS-drali. From leaf 44—5b. 

)fame of a deified Buddha . There are several superstitious ceremonies to be 

# 

>erformed to acquire superhuman powers. Translated by Gayadhara and 
iMohg Sha'kya-yeshes. • 
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| I T • • 

• t 5 . Snn» Rigj A'rali. Another tantra of the same kind as the preceding. 
From leaf 50—57. Delivered by Rigi, a Yogiswara, on the request of 

Arai.i, another Mahd Yogi. Translators as in the preceding. 

6i Sans. Shri Chatur pithah. Tib. (3 ' 2 ^ Dpal-gdan-bzhi-pa, From leaf 

57 —128. Salutation—Reverence be to the merciful Chenre'sik. (Sans. 

* 

AvahMswara.) A Tantrika treatise on the purification of the soul, and the 

l • • 

mystical unioh with the Supreme being. There are several mandalas to be 

% 

• # 

made, and many ceremonies to be performed, and mantras to be repeated for 

* 

, obtaining entire emancipation. Translated by Kh an-po (Sans. Upddhyaya), 

Gayadhara, and Lolsaod Gos-las-chas. » - . 

» ' 

7. Sans. Mantra ansa. Tib. Snags-kyi-oh'ha. From leaf 128^—166. 

Part of a Tantrika treatise. Salutation—Reverence to the merciful A'kya 

• * 

Avaloke'swara. This is an abridgment of the preceding tantra, or of the 
large work whence it has been taken. Translators as above. 


8. Sans. Chatur pithd mahd yogini guhya sarva tantra raja. Tib. 

Rnal-hbyor-ma-lhams-chnd-gsang-vahi-rgyud-kyi-rgyal-po-dpal-gdan-bxhi-pa- 

• 

s hes-bya-va. From leaf 166—227. A principal tantra on the mysteries of 
all Yoginis (or the four qoble seats.) Delivered by Bhagava'n (Vrtjra 

Saturn) at the request of Vajra Pan'i', on the same subject as the two 

% * 

preceding works. Translated by Smriti Jna'na kirtti.^ 

9. Sans. Achala kalpo.. Tib. Mi-gyo-vahi-xtogs-pa. From leaf 227— 
24?. Firm or steadfast judgment. On emancipation. Delivered by Bha- 
Gavan (Siia'kya) after he had triumphed over the devil. There are likewSe 
instructions for preparing the nrandalas, performing the ceremonies, and for 
repeating several mantras. 
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i-\' l®«> Sans. Achilla maid gukya tantra. ^Tib. t 36 ) Mi-gyn-vahi-gsang-rgynil- 

ch'hen-po From leaf 248—246. .The “ Immovable,” or “ permanent,”; (a 
great mystery.) Some ceremonies apdnumAws. » 


> • • 
*(• * 


l. Sans. Krodha raja sarva mantra guhya tantra. Tib. t 37 ) Frotn leqf 
246—250. “ The wrathful prince,* a mystical tantra. On the means of 
assuaging tvTatJi or anger, ceremonies, mantrai. 


• i • • 


12. Sans. Vajra amrita tantra:’ Tib. <®> 'Rdo-rjS-bdud-rtgihi-rgyud. From 
leaf 250—266. “ Precious ambrosiaor the enjoyment of the highest happi- 
ness or beatitude, after final emancipation from bodily existence. Delivered' 
at the request of Ma'maki-de'vi. a ' 


13. Sans. Tara kurukullS kalpa. Tib. t 3 ®) Sgrol~ma^kuruh<ll&-ttogs-pa. 
• From leaf 266—276. Reasonings on Ta'ra' Kurukulle', a goddess: Cere¬ 
monies to be performed with the, mandala for obtaining such and such kinds 
of prosperity or happiness. 


,'14. Sans. Vajra kilaya m/la tantra khan da,. Tib. W Udo-rje-pkur-pfi 
(i rtsa-vahi-tgyud-kyi-dum-hu.) From leaf 276—291. “The diamond pin',”— 
part qf an original tantra. 


15. Sans. Mahakala. Tib. (41 > Nag-po-ch'hen-po. From leaf 291—854. 

“ The great, black^one,” a god. The means of liberation out of the ocean of 

• * , 

transmigrations. Taught by Bhagava'n at'the request of some goddess. 

* # 

Mystical* signification 'of the letters in Maha' Ka'la. Explanations »on 
several subjects by Bhagava'n, on the request of sopae goddesses or Yoginls. 
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(Cm) OE \’HE FIFTH VOLUME. 

* • 

% 

There are in this volume seven separate works; under the following titles 
in Sanscrit and Tibetan:— e 

1. Sans. Shri chan'da mahd rot'hana. Tib. D pal-gtum-po-khro-vo~ 

ch'ken-po. From leaf 1—64. “ The great fierce and wrathful one,”—name of 

I 

a divinity, (leaf 18, styled Devasura.) The salutation is thus-^-Reverence be* 
to Sai Chandra Maha'ros’hana. The subject is mystical theology. The 
speakers are Bhaoava'n ( Vajra Satwa) and Bhagava'ti( Prajndparamifa.) It 

e 

is in the form of a dialogue, like that between Siva and Durga', on Tantrika 
subjects. Bhagavan instructs Bhagava'ti how.to prepare the mandala for* 
the puja of Sri Chanda Maha' ros’han'a, and how to perforin the rites and 
ceremonies. The hearers are Vajra Yogis and Vajra YoginiIs. Bha- , 

4 

gava'ti asks also who are they to whom thjs tantra may be communicated ? 
There are told several modes of empowering a disciple by his spiritual 

teacher (or the initiation into the holy mysteries of the religion)—admoni- 

> . \ 

tibns not to violate his vow or promise. Leaf 87—89, there is an ex'pli- : 

cation of the several emblems used in the mandala. Besides several other 

< 

miscellaneous subjects, there are many discussions on the nature of the 

human body and the soul, as also on that of the Supreme being. (This is an 

' * ( 

excellent tantra, and in a good and easy translation.) Translated in the Sa- 

s kya monastery, by the Indian Pandit Ratna Sri', and the Tibetan Lotsava 
GrkGs-pa-gyel-ts’ham, (Sans. Kirtti Dhwaja.) 1 ,* 

2. Sans. Shri'guhtfa, samqja, • Tib. ^ J)pal-gsang-m-\\dm-pa. From 
leefb 4—167. A collection of holy mysteries., The salutation both here and > 
in the preceding wbrk. is addressed to Vajra Satwa (the supreme intelli¬ 
gence). Bha&ava'n, the Vajra Sedmdfro n the request of five Tathdgatas 
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' (the five Dkydni BuddJuts) explains the id^t of theSuprepe being. Therfe 
are several discussions on the soul and the Supreme spirit by Vajra, by 
the. beforementloned five T&thdgaiOs, and by Maitbeya. This and the 
preceding^work are well worthy of being read and studied, l as' they * will 
. give an _ idea of - what the ancients thought of the humaii soul and of God. 
Translated byAcBARYA Shbaddhakaba Varma, and by Qtlong Rinchi!&- 


zang-po. 


» " 1 j 


8 . Sans. Skri Vajra mdld abhidhana. Tib. W Rdo-iji-phreng-va-Tafion- 

' f • 'i 1 . ’ . i • * 

par-hijod-pa. From leaf 167—267- The counting of a rosary of diamonds. 
The salutation is addressed (in Tibetan) to Manju Sai kuma'b bhu t, to 
Bhagavan, . the great VaiAochana, to Vajba .Da'kin, to BatnaTraya 

(the three holy ones). Subject—Mystical theology, soiil, emancipation, union 

% 

* * 

tvith God, mandalas, ceremonies, mantras. “ / 

The four following works 'are also of similar contents:— 


4. Sans ; Sandhi vyakarana. Tib. (45 > 'Dgongs^pa-lung-hstan-pa. From 

leaf 267—339- The telling of one’s mind (or thought). ’ • 

• • » 

i 

5. Sans. Vajra jndna samuchchhaya . Tib. W YSshes-rdfr-tfi-Aun-las- 

b tux-pa. From leaf 339—345. Excellent knowledge (collected from several 

•* • 4 

parts). 1 

9 • 

(3. Sans. Chatur deviti pariprichchha., Tib. t 47 ) Lha-mo-bxhis-yoJigg-su- 
xhys-pa. From leaf 345 —851. Asked by four goddesses. . ' *, 

7. Sans. Vajra hridaya alankara. Tib. ^TMo-ijttfmjing-po-rgyan. Orna¬ 
ments of diamond essence (or of the best diamond). Instruction in the holy 
mysteries. 
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' (CHHA) OB 1 THE SIXTH VOLUME. 

I 

There are in this volume nine separate works, and their, titles in Sanscrit 

• i i 

and Tibetan, with some short remarks on their contents, are as follow:— • 

1. Sans. Nildmbara dharn, Vajra Parit, Indra, tri vinita. Tib. Gos- 
nHon^>o~chan4ag‘na-tdo-Tje.-drag.po-gsum-\\dul. From leaf 1— 5. The man- 

9 

ner in which'these three gods, or demons, were subdued by Bhagavan 
(Siia'kya), after he had been victorious over the devil. There are some 
t mantras. , 

2. Sans, liiulra tri vinaya, or, Tantra guhya vivarati. Tib. W Drag-po- 

gsum-hdul, or, Gsattg-va/ii-rgyud-rnams-hyi-rnam^par-hbyed-pa. From leaf 

1 

5—11. The subduing (or taming) of three valiant ones, or the explication of, 

tantrika mysteries. Instruction how to prepare the mandalas, and how tq 

perform the ceremonies. Leaf 10. On the occasion of sacrificial offerings to 

some of the gods, such ejaculations as these are made—•“ Om! Brahma', Om! 

Vishnu, Om! Rudba'ya, Om! Kartika, Om! Ganapati, Om! Indra'ya, 

« 

bin ! MaiIa' Ka la, Om! Maha'Bkahmaya Valitatale', Valitatale'. 
Swa'ha'.” 

i > 

3. Sans. Vajra PantNilambara {tantra). Tib. iMg-na-rdo-rjk-g&s-snon- 

■jfb-than-gyi-rgynd. From Zed’ll— 20. A tantra on Vajra Pan V Nila'm- 
bara. Several mantras to be recited for obtaining any Specified kind of 
prosperity., Leaflet. A mantra is of this sort—“Om! Vajra Pan'i', Maha' 
YXksiia (Cuvera) Nila mbaua Hung phat'.” ‘ ! 

4 Sans. Shri v<tjra\charida • chitta guhya tantra. Tib. Rdo-rjS-gtum- 
po-tkugs-kyi - gsang-vahi-rgtjud. From leaf 20—44. The secrets of the heart 
of Sri Vajra Chaf'd'a. 'Different mantras to be used as the meaijs of 
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assuaging several specified diseases. Leaf 33.^There are some expressions very 
like this—“ Nihil est quod non cedat*;” or that in every undertaking one may 

succeed by diligent application and perseverance. One. of these expressions 

% , 

runs thus—^ Ch'hu~yi~thig« pa-phra-m<r-yis t dussi-bysng-vas-Tdo-va-\ibigs; 

By small drops of water a large stone is made hollow after a certain timeor, 
“ gutta cavat lapidem, non vi, sad saepe cadendo.” Leaves 89, 40. Thgre-is 
an excellent descrip ti6n of the Supreme being, (by Vajea Chanda to Indra 

and his attendants). Indra asks him on the use of several mantras ? as of 

\ * 

those for procuring abundance, assuaging diseases, gaining the victory ovpr 

an enemy, |uid for making one’s self strong against every attack. 

\ __ 

« 5. *A later tantra under the former, title. From leaf 42—51. Indra 

« 

asks Bhagava'n ( Vajra Chan da) on several things, as on the essence of the 
JSupreme being, and some mantras of wonderful effect. 

6. The latest, or last tantra of Vajra ChaN'd'a, at the request of Vajra 
PanY (or Indra). From leaf 51 —56. On similar subjects with those in the 
two former works. Ceremonies and mantras. , 

"1. Sans. Nilambara dhara Vtjra Pant yaksha maha Rudra Vtijjra A'nald. 

, i 

jihvan tantra. Tib. Phyag-na-rdo-rje-gos-snon-po-chan-gnodsbyin-drag-po- 
ch'henjpo-rdo-rjb-ntfdehehi-rgyvd. From leaf 56 —93. A tantra on that demon. 
He asks of Bhagava'n to instruct him‘(for the benefit of all animal beings’) 
how to prepare the mandalas —how to perform the required ceremonies—what 
things are to be offered to the gods—and how to cure such and such diseases, 
b£ mantras. * 

8. Sans. Vajra kridaya , vajra jihvtma dhdrarjj&*~ 'I'ib. Tldo-rje- 
snying-po-xdo-ije-lchi~dvab-pahi-g%ungs. From leaf 93—96. Diamond essence, 
dr the causing the fall of thunderbolts. A dharani , or mysterious preservative 
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against all sorts of evil. Delivered by Bhagava'n, at the request of i 
hermit (called N yes-dor). 

9- Sans. Mayo jala. Tib. <“> Sgyu-hphrul~dra-va. From lea, 

96—1,56. The net of illusion. A principal tantra , delivered by BhagavaY 

• % 

(Siia'kya) at the request of Vajra PanY, a Bodhisatwa. Instruction foi 

0 

preparing several sorts of mandalas, performing ceremonies, making oblations 
repeating mantras. Leaf 154. There is some description of the Supreme 
being, and of the soul. > 

X ' • 

t * 

(Ja) OK THE SEVENTH VOLUME. 


There are in this volume seven separate works. Their subjects and their 

titles, both Sanscrit and Tibetan, are as follow •— 

, *• ' « 

1. Sans. Sarva tathagata hay a, vakchitta (krishna yamari ndma tantra). 


Tib. (57) Be-bzlun-gshcgs-pa-thams-c/iad-/cyi-sku-gsung-tkugs-gs/tin-rje-gshed- 
nag-po-zhes-b-ya-vahi-rgyud. From leaf 1—29. The person, doctrine, and 
mercy of all the Tuthdgatas. A tantra, styled the black destroyer of the lord 
of death. The salutation is uddressed to Arya Manju Sri Yamari. 
(Tib. ( ri8 ) T\phags-pa-hjum-&pal-gshin-rje-gshed). This tantra was delivered by 
Bhagava'n. (Tib. Chom-ddn-da.s) at the request of Vajra PanY* (Tib. 
Chdgna Dotji). There are several mantras by which to cure lust, anger, or 
passion, ignorance, envy, &c. Instruction for preparing nutndalas, and per¬ 
forming ceremonies. The means of becoming purified from sin. Leqfiifi. 
tidw the soul must be considered. ,* 

2. Sans. Yamari-^rishna karma sarva chakra siddhakara. Tib. 
Gskin-rjd-gxhed-nag-pohi-hkkor-lo-las-thamii-chad-grub-par-byed-pa. From leaf 
29—46. The wheel of Yamari' Krishna (the black destroyer of the lprd* 
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of death) for effecting every 
with the preceding. 

3. Sans. Vajra mrthd 'Bhairavas Tib. f60) Rdo-yS-hjigs * byed-eh'hen -po. 
From leaf 46—65. The great terrifying Vajra, a god, or deified* saint. 
How to obtain the favour of that divinity. Mandalas, oblations, ceremonies, 
several mantras to be repeated. Leaf 57. Instruction how to paint VJLjha 
Maha' Bhairava (black, and naked, with many dreadful hands and faces)— 

r 

what sacrifices to be made to him. From leaf §5 —71. There are some 
fragments of other treatises, or of some small works. * 

4. Sans. Rakta Yamdiri. Tib. ((il) Gshin-rjS-gshed-d/nar-po. From leaf 
74—117*. The red destroyer of the lord of death. A principal tantra by 

Bhagava'n (Sha'kya) on the request .of Vajra Pan'i". Enumeration of 

/ 

several Vajras that have been victorious over the lord of death. Several 
ceremonies and mantras described, f specially those of Vajra Ciiakciiika; for 
instance, thus—“ Om! Vajra CitARcmiKn' Siddiik'niiRa Nila ITa'rini' 
Ratna Traya,” Ike. kc. Leaf 82. Description of the several emblems in a t 
mandula. Leaves 108,10J). Instruction in mantras for obtaining victory over 
an enemy, and in several other things. On the nature of the supreme 
intelligence. 

, • 

5. Sans. Bhagqcdn cka jata. Tib. ( r ’ 2 ) f&choin-ldan-hdas-ral-pa-gchig-pa. 

•From leaf 117—*122. Bhagava'n with clotted hair. A principal tantra 

delivered by Sha'kya on the requelt of Cha'kna' Dorjk' (Sans. Vajra 
, * 
Prin t), on the subject of uniting method with wisdom.' t 

6. Sans. Chandra guhya tila/ca. Tib. Zla-gsdng-thig-le. From leaf 
122—213. Chandra (or the moon) a mark or token of mysteries. A 
principal tantra by Sa.uanta Bhadra, (Tib. Kun-tu-bzang-po,) the supreme 


/ 




thing. A myjtical treatise, oji a similar subject 


*• •» 
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Buddha , on the request of all tine Bhagavan-Talhagdta ^ to instruct them in 
tH^ Chandra guhya Malta , or the true knowledge of all mysteries. Leaf 130. 

i 

Several things are enumerated, and it is stated that they all proceed or come 

» _ * 

from Samanta UpAim a (Tib. Kun-fu-hx/tng-pn) the optimus lqaximus of the 

» 

Homans. This is an excellent tautra, in prose and verse. There are many 
siibliinc ideas of the Supreme being, and of the soul; as also of the existence 
of things in general. There are some praises or hymns addressed to Samanta 
B it a dha. There are likewise descriptions of viatulalas —many mystical cere- 
nfonies to be performed—initiation in the holy mysteries—several kinds of 
empowering. » 

7. Sans. Sana Tathdgata Ultra sangraha. Tib. D&-\xJtin-gshegx-ph- 
f/tams-chad-l'yi-de-lho-na-nyid-bsdits-pa. From leaf 213—440. An abridg¬ 
ment on the essence or nature of all Tathagatas or Buddhas. A svtra of 
high principles (or of a speculative character). The salutation is thus— 

Reverence to Buddha and to all Budhisafiras. Siia'kva’s inauguration by 

% 

other Tathagatas or Buddhas, after lie became Buddha. The speakers are 

' f r p * 

Vaikociiana. Sha'kvA, and some .oilier Buddhas, Vajra Pan'i', and some 
other Bodhtsafwas. Many mantra* —mystical theology—the means of arriving 

• f 

at perfection: Translated by Gelong Rixch’hkn 2?zang-po. 

• • 

r 

(NrA) OK TMK EIGHTH VOLUME. * 

/ ( 

* 'Plicre are in this volume seven separate works. Their titles in Sanscrit 

». • , 
and TiBetan, witji some short remarks on their contents, are as follow:— 1 

1. Sans. “ Vujraltkikhara" Mahd guhya yoga tautra. Tib. 0®) Qsang-va - 

rnal-hbyor-ch’hcn-pohr-rgyitd-rdo-rje-rtse-mo. From leaf 1 —207. The diamond 

« 

(or thunderbolt) point; or, Tantriha mysteries of the mahd yoga kind. • The 
salutation or adoration is addressed (in'Tibetan) to.S amanta Bhauka, to all. 
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Tathagafas, and to Vairochana. The speaker, in gene>$4 is Vajbad’hara, 

or Vajra Satwa, the supreme intelligence. (Tib. t* 5 ) Udo-rjS-kctiJiang, or R do- 
rjh-sems-pa. He, at the request of otiber'Tatiuigatas or Buddhas, explains the 

a • 

meaning of several abstract notions; as, heaven, world, Bodhisatwa, Buddha, 

% « e *i , 

the nature of the soul, and that of the Supreme spirit—the Yoga system, with 
respect to the existence of things, the human soul, 'and the universal Spirit. 
Several sorts of mandalas, rites, ceremonies, explication o’f the several 
emblems or symbols used in the mandalas. There are likewise many mantras , 
and several passages on emancipation. In a word, this is a large treatise on. 
mystical theology. 

* 2. 'Sans. Sarrn rahasytf. Tib..( b7) Thams-chacf-gsang-va. From leaf 207— 

218. All secrets or mysteries; A principal tantra. Subject— Mandalas , rites, 
•ceremonies, the soul, Supreme being, union with God, emancipation. Trans¬ 
lated by Shbaddhaiiaba Vakma, and Gelong Rinch’hen By, ang-po. 

3. Sins.' Traya lokya vijayn mahd halpa raja. Tib. H jig-xten-gmm- 

las-rnant~pur-Tgyal-i;a~rtog-j)a/ii-rgyal.y)o-r/ihcn-po. From leaf 2 18 — 288. The 

* • 

conqueror of the three worlds, tlu* great, prince of reasoning. Delivered by 
* * 

liriAOAVAN (Shakya) at the request of Ciia'kna'.doiue' (Sans. Vajra Pani), 
a Bodhisatwa. Subject—Rites, ceremonies, mystical theology, discussions on 
Tathagatas and Bo^hisatwas. 

4. Sans. Sunkskapa pratis'hfha viti tantra. Tib. Rah-tu-gnas-pa-mdur- 

hsdus-pahi-ch'ko-gahi-Tgyud. From leaf 288 — 294. Ceremonies to be per- 
• * 
formed on the occasion of consecrating, a temple, image, &c. of Buddha, a 

new book, or any new building. Salutation'—ltevq/6h& to Vajra Satwa. 

(Tib. f70 > R do-TfS-sems-pa.) Translated by the Indian Upadhyaya , (Tib. 
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M klian-po, profosf^r) Siia'nti G^ardiia, and the Tibetan Lotsavd Bandh'- 
.iaVa-raksiiita. 

f 

i « 

5. Sans. Shri paramddi Tib. W' DpaUrach'hog-dtmg-po. From hgf 

5294—328. The holy first principle, or the Supreme being. , Some mystical 

speculations on the Supreme being—ceremonies. Translated by A'charya 
* 

Siikadduakara Varna, and Gelong Rincii’iien -Z?ZANG-ra Continuation: 
of the former treatise to leaf 466. 


6. Sans. Prajnd pdramild naya shata panchu dashd. Tib: ( 72 J Shes-rab- 
kyupha-rol-tu-plnfm-pahi~tx'hul-hrgya4na-hchu-pa. From leaf 466—476. One 
hundred and fifty rules or directions relating to the Prajud pdramild, fof 
acquiring the perfection of a Bodhisatwa , the province of a Bodhisatwa'x 
activity. 


7. Sans. Sana Tathdgata Tt&ya, vdhchiUft gnhya alanlcdra vyufio lanfra raja 

ndma. Tib. De-hzhin-gxhegx-pahi- fthi - dang * g xung-dang-th ugx-fiyi-gxang- 

m-vgyan-gyi~bhod~pa-zhes-byu-vahi rgyud-byi-rgyal-po. From leaf 476-E-531. 

A principal tanira on the' description of the ornaments of the mysteries or 

secrets of the person, doctrine, and mercy of all Tatbdgafas. Salutation—I 

humbly adore the Supreme being, and bow down at the lotus feet of Man.tit- 

gos'ha. Subject—Mystical theology and metaphysics. ^There are likewise 

several instructions for'preparing the mandalas, and for making offerings to 

the Tathdgatas —ceremonies to be performed, praises or hymns, manfrax 
% * 
addressed to them. The unreality of things. Leaf 485. lluddha a/id 

several other distineHfojpeptiotfs are only ideal, or the products of judicious 

reflections. 
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( Ti ) or the Ninth* volume.' 

There are in this volurtie seven separate works. Their tides* in Sanscrit 
ani Tibetan, widi some remarks on tiieir contents, are as follow• 

1 4 • , r 

I. Sans, Sarva durgati parisftod/iana. Tib. < 74 ) Nansong-thams-chad- 
yongs-sushyong-va. From leaf l— 61. (Or Sans. Ttjo-Bdja-halpa; Tib. < 75 > 
Gzi-fyit-iyi-rgyal-poki - brtag-pa). The clearing up of all the places of bad 
transmigrations (or damnation); or discussions on the shining bright prince, 
(the Supreme being). Reverence be to (Tib. < 76 )) Z>PAL-j*DO-RJE'sEMs-orA«. 
(Sans. ShriVajra Satwa). Subject— Bhagava'n (Sha'kya) before all sorts of 
gods, demons, and Bodhisatwas, at the request of Indra, gives instruction 
on the means of avoiding any place of damnation; and the mode of liberation 
from hell. The taking of refuge with Buddha. Mandalas either to be 
prepared really, or to be represented (or fancied) in one’s mind—ceremonies 
to be performed—sacrifices to be made (as with burnt offerings of incense, or 
fragrant substances, with perfumes, flowers, &e. &c.)t —mantras to be repeated, 
for obtaining purification from sin.. Leaf 29. A dhdran'i (Tib. G stings) is thus* 
uttered by CnoM-DAN-DAS— Om ! Ratne' Ratne', Maha' Ratne' Ratna 
Samuh’ave', Ratna ktkanV, Ratna Maiia' Vishuddiie'Shudhuaya Sar¬ 
va Pa'pani'-IIum-P^at'. Translated by the Indian Pandit Siianti GarbHa’, 
and the Tibetan Lohava Jaya Raksiuta. 

• l 

d. Another work under the same title, and on the same subject, as befoje. 
Tmnslated by Manika Sri Jna'na, and Cha'k Lotsavd. From leaf 61 — 1^4. 
The salutation is thus, (in Tibetan) — Reverence Jjc- to Bhagavan Sri 
Sha'kya Siniia. Subject, as aboye. Instruction for making ready the man¬ 
dates. Enumeration of the articles to be offered. Description of the several 
emblems or symbols represented in the. mandates. Several mantras —prayers, 
praises, purification from sin. Consecration of persons or things. Leaf 80. 
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A mantra (Tib. Snags) is thus—“ Om! Namo BhagAtate' sarva durgati 

* • 1 ' * 

patishodhanl rajaya tathdgatdya, athate samyanksambudddya, tadyathd ; Om! 

Shod/ianr' shodhane sarva pdpam viskodJianS, shudde viskuddhS sarva harm'- 

• * 

amram vishuddha-swdkd.” 

4 

Sans. Vajra viand’ dlankdra. Tib. (77) Tldo-rje-snying-po-rgyan. From 
leaf ,'14—'249. An ornament of diamond essence. A principal tantra , in 

w « 

the form of a dialogue between Bhagava'n Vairochana, Manju Sri 

C 

Kit'mar Biw't, and other deified saints. Subject — Mystical theology, descrip¬ 
tion of the mihd mavdala witli all the emblematical figures in it, ceremonies, 

9 % 

initiation (consecration) in the mysteries, empowering, emancipation. 

* 

4. Sans. PaHcha vinskati prajnd paramUdmukha ( mahd ydnd su'tra ) 

Tib. (7H) S/ies-rab-kyi-pha-rol-tu-phyin-pa-sgo-nyi-'shu-rfsa-lna-pa. heaves 249, 

250.' The twenty-five doors of the transcendental wisdom. Some short mantras 

or ejaculations, on a single leaf, uttered by Bhagava'n to Vajra Pa'nY. 

* 

5. Sans. Galiya mani-tilalca ( ndma su'tra). Tib. (7y j Gsaiig-m-nar-buhi- 

thig-le. From leaf 250—500. Jewel spots (or ornaments) of mysteries. By 
Bhagava'n Vairochana, at the request of Vajra Pa'nY, a Hodhixatwa: 
Subject—Symbolical or mystical thculogy, emancipation, the soul, the Supreme 
being, mandalas, ceremonies, mantras. (Tib. W/yUAxlthdr,cliho-ga, s nags). 

‘ 6. Sans. Mahd Vairochana abhisamhodhi. (H| r llnam-par-snang-mdsad- 

ch'hen-po-mnon-par-rdsogs-par-byang-ch'huh-pa. From leaf 300—412. A large 

treatise (or su'tra) containing several religious articles and mantras. Delivered 

by Vairochana, the most perfect Bodhisatwa, at the request of Vajra Pa'nY. 

% 

1 NoTB.-+-This is the or work, of which a fragment, in Tibetan characters, was pub¬ 

lished in Europe in 1722, at Lcipsic, in the “Acts of the Learned/* the original being sent by Peter 
the Groat, Czar of Russia. See Alphabctum Tib. by Gxorgi, Rome, 1762, p. 663; also the first 

i • 

volume, page 270, of the “Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal.** 
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The text ha& bigen printed very erroneously in the ijJph. Tib.,-as may 
be seen in this volume, from leaf 337—339. That fragment consists mostly 
of bya-mantras uttered (by the benediction or grace of Bhagava'n Vaiho- 
chana) by several Bodhisatwas, gods, and goddesses, addressed to tlje holy' 
Buddhas (Samanta Buddhdndm). , t . 

There isanother work (from leaf ill —455) without any title. Subject- 
Instruction iu the means and mantras for assuaging diseases, procuring abun¬ 
dance, getting into one’s power any person or thing, and hurting or destroying 
others.» ~ 

* » 

7. Sans. Bhagavdn Nilamhara dhara Vajra Pan'i (tantra). Tib. WiTte/iom- 
\dan-\\das-phijag-na-rdo-ye-gossnon-po-chan~gyi-rgyud. From leaf 455—467. 
A tantra by the Supreme Buddha, on the. request of Bhaga'van Vajra 
•Pa'n'i', clothed in blue, a Bodhisatwa. On the means of subduing or making 
tame all animal beings (or creatures,), ceremonies, mantras. 

* » w- 

# 

( Tin) on tiie tenth volume. 

’ There are in this volume seven separate works. The titles of them ih 
• • 

Sanscrit and Tibetan, with some remarks on their'contents, are as follow:— 

]. Sans. Aclutla malm Lrodha rajasya-kalpa. t Tib. (Ki) Khro-vohi-rgyal- 
pwliihen-po-mi-gyo-mlii-Ttog-pa. From leaf 1—r-97. Description of the reli¬ 
gious rites and ceremonies, concerning Aciiala Maiia Krodua Raja, &c. 
Delivered by Bhagav/ln (Shakva) at the request of Vajra Pa Vi'- Sub- 

i t ... * 

j<*ct—Enumeration of several articles concerning religious rites and ceremonies. 
Leaf 10, Sue. There are fine ideas of tho Suprev".'' .being, expressed by 
Bhagava'n and Vajra Pa'n'i' in their colloquies. Translated by IJshma 
’Rakshita, an Indian Pandit, and GSlong Diieuma Logros. 
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2. Saris. Vajra Pdn'i abhishAa mahd t antra. Tib. -W) Lag-na-xdo-rie- 
dvegtg-bshir-vahi-rgyud-chjien-po. Leaf 1 01. A large tahtra, on empowering 

one, or imparting to him miraculous (or superhuman) powers. Taught by 

* 

Va jka Pa'n'i' to Manju Ski, and other JBodhimtwas. There are several simi- 

# 

lar expressions of adoration or salutation, to this—“ Namah samanta mukhk- 
bkyah h sarea tathagatebhyah, sarvvatha ajana." Instruction on several kinds 

of mandalas. ^Ceremonies, mantras , intermixed with moral maxims, prayers* 

^ % 

hymns, and praises. Translated by Shii.e'ndha Bodiii, an Indian Upacthydya 
(master or professor), and Bax of.' Ye'-siie s-sde', a Tibetan Lotsam„ (inter- 

l * 

preter or translator.) c 

3. Sans.’ Vajra bit umi tri, Sye. Tib. (85 > Bdo-Tj^a-gsum-du-rgyn-va.' From. 
leaf 328—334. The three diamond earths (or the visiting of the three vajra 

i 

worlds.) Description of some rites and ceremonies, mantras. 

4. Sans. Tri samaya vyuha, Syc. Tib. Dmn-ts'hig-gsum - bltod-pa, 

> 4 ^ « 

From leaf 334—433. Designation of three sacreA (or holy) words ; as, 
“ Namah samanta vajrandyi." Subject—Mystical theology, mandalas, cere¬ 
monies, mantras, and bija-mantras. 

5. ’ Sans. Sapta Tatliagata purva pran'tdhana vishes’ha vistara. Tib. 

ffl-bzhin-gshegs-pa-hdun-gyi-snon-gyi-xinon-lftm-gyi-khyad-par-rgyas-pa. ‘From 

* • 

leaf <433—470. The special prayers of seven Tathagatqs , in former times. 
Delivered by Chom-da'n-da's (Siia'kya) at the request of IvIAnju Shi, in the 

presence of all sorts of saints, gods and demons, at Yangs-pa-chen (Sans. Vai- 

• * k 

shall). Subject—Seven (imaginary) Tathagaias arc enumerated, at an immense 

1 . » 

distance to the ea&t (juu^towardj* the other comers of the world), with all 

their goo(} qualities and perfections; as also the prayers which they had 

* , 

uttered when they were practising a holy life to become Buddhas. Each of* 

* I ’ 

them, in several prayers, wished that all animal beings (or creatures) that were 
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suffering such and su6h specified kind of ihisciy or distress* may at the time 
of their becoming Buddhas, enjoy all sorts of prosperity' and happiness; as,' 
health, wealth, peace, long fife, illumination of mind, &c. (Prom this sntra 
several expressions might be taken to shew the author’s feeling far the; 
universal welfare of all living creatures.) Translated by Jina-mitra, Da'na- 
siula, Shilendra Bonrn, Indian Pandits, and Bande' Ye'-shf/s-vde', 

Tibetan Lotsavd. , ' 1 

% 

* 

6. Another SAira. From leaf 470—484. On the same subject as the 

former. • Translators as above. . 

. » 

7. Sans. Tathagata Vaiduryaprabha-ndma bala dhnna samddhi dhdrani. 

Tib. 1 *])e-bshin-gshegs-j)ahi-ting-ge-hdsbi-gyi-stobs-skyed-pahi-baidurynhi-hod- 

ches-bya-valii-gxmgs. The brightness dr lustre of Vaidubya, a dhdrani for 

increasing the powers of deep meditation on Tathagata . This sutrn was 

also delivered by Cuom-da'n-d^'s (Sha'kya) at tlie recpiest of Manjit 

Sri, it is on a like subjkit with the two formers; namely, on the prayers 

of sonje Buddhas for the universal welfare of all animal beings. Translators, 

as above, (in the ninth century). Afterwards again corrected and’ arranged 

• * 

by Dii’a'nkara Shi Jna'na (vulg. Chovo Atishaoi Bengal) and by Gklong 
Ts’iiux-khrims-gyelva' (at Tholing, in Gage, in the eleventh century.) 


• • 


i • 


• '(Da) or the eleventh volume. 


There lire in this volume twenty separate works. The titles of them jn 
Saliscrit and Tibetan, with some short remarks on their contents and charac- 
ters, are as follow:— y * 

1. Sans. Mahd mani vipula vimdna visluva supratis'h(hita guhyan para- 

% 

mrahasyan kalpa raja nama dhdrani. Tib. Nor-bu-ch’hen-po-rgyas-pahi- 
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ffhaUmed-khang-Aun-tu-rab-tu-gnas-pangsang-va-dam-pahi-ch'ho-ga-idith.mohi- 
^gyat-po-zhes-bya-mhi-gnungs. frrom Uof 1—40. A dhdran i containing an 
account of sacred rites and ceremonies. .Salutatiofi—Reverence be to Buddha 
and to all Jlodhisutwas. Delivered by Chom-da'x-da's (Sha'kya) or Btiaga- 
van, on the request of Va.ika Pa'nY (Chdhnd R dorje) a Bodhisatwa, his 
attendant. Subject—Mystical and moral doctrine, description of mandalas , 
ceremonies, ribaniras, or charms. 

I 

2. Sans. Bodhigarbhdlanhdra hddtliu dhdran f. Tib. <9( b liyang-ch'hub- 
hyi-snying-po-rgyan-hbum-gyi-gziings. , Leaves 40, 41. A dhdran t containing 
100,000 ornaments of the holy essence ( Bodhigarbhu). Some significant 
Sanscrit phrases, in the form of a prayer or charm (of wonderful effects). 

3. Sans. Guliya dhdtu kuranda vindra dhdrani. Tib. (;,l) Usang-ra- 
ring-bxrel-gyi-za-ma-tog,. From leaf 41—.50. A dhdran i on the mysteries 
of a vessel containing some holy relies. An account of the holy relics of 
some Tathdgatas, by Sha'kya. There are some significant Sanscrit phrases, 
charms, or mantras. 

I 

ft 

4. Sans, Flputa pracesha. Tib. (Ml Yangs-pahi-grong-lhycr-dnAyu'g-pa. 

% *• # # 1 l 

From leaf .50—57. The entrance into the ample city (Vtshall or Prayag. 
Allahabad). Leaf 50. Sha'kya travelling in the llriji country goes to Yangs- 
patchen (Sans. Fishuli). He sends Kun-ogah-vo (Sans, Ananda) to the gate 
of the city to recite there some mantras (in Sanscrit) and some benedictory 
VQrscs. (The same as have been Noticed in the second volume of the Bidvd 
class, from leaf 1 20—132). 

t 

5. Sans, Buddftte* liridayam-dhdrarii. Tib. t* 1 ) Sangs-rgyas-hji-snyhig- 
po. —g wings. From leaf 58—62. The essence of Buddha , a dhdran'L Some 
Sanscrit phrases—the story of their wonderful effects, when frequently 
repeated. 
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, 0- Sans. Harm Buddha aftgamti 'dhdrani Tib. <’ J 0 Sangs-rgyas-thatus- 

/ • * '* 
cltad-kyiryandag-dang-ldan-pahi-gsungs., From leaf 62—64. A dhdrani con¬ 
taining all the parts (or members) of a Buddha. Delivered by Sjia'kya to the 

* % 

four great kings, residing on the four sides of the Ri-rah (Sans. Mlru). • 

7. Sans. Dwadasha buddhakau. Tib. t ,j5 J Sangs-rgyas-hchu-gnyis-pa. From 
l$af t 64— 70. A sulra on twelve Buddhas. Sjia'kya tells to Maitreya 

( Chanda) the great perfections of twelve Buddhas residing at an immense 

* / 

distance to the east, and towards other corners of the world. The benefits 
arising 'from hearing their names and perfections (in verse). Translated by * 
Jzna-mitR'A, Da'na-shila, and Ye'-she's-a-de' (in the ninth century). 

8. Sans. Sapta huddhtl/mn. Tib. (9fi 5 Sangs-rgyas-bdun-pa. From leaf 

70—76. A si'ifra on seven Buddhas. Some mantras uttered successively by 

'the seven Buddhas (appearing in the air sitting) commencing with Vu’asiiyi, 

at the request of a Bodhisaiwa. .See the “ Za," or twenty-second volume of 

» 

the Mdo class, No. 4. * 

9. Sans. Viniala dhdrani. Tib. W Dri-miC-mcd-pa; gxungs. From 
* * 

leaf 77—83. The in^maeulate. A dhdrani. Enumeration of several good 

qualities of Buddha. Some mantras or dhdran’is. 

10. Sans. Vnislicrnti dhdrani Tib. ^ Khyad-par-chan-gyi-gxungs. 

From leaf 83—87- ‘ A special remedy, or extraordinary dhdran 7, by Man/u 
Sri. Phrases and charms (in Sanscrit) by which to cure all sorts of diseases 
or maladies. ^ . 

4 11. Sans. Ashfa matidalaku sutra. Tib. 0 li, > l}hy/l-\ihhor~brgyad-pa. s 

From leaf 87—89. Eight mundalas. The blja-maidj-as df eight Bodhisatwas , 
uttered by Siia'kya, at the request of Ratna Garbua, &c. at Grn-bdsin, 
(Sans. Potala). ' 
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12. Sans. A (pa akshara prnjna pdramitd. Tib. < , ®> Shes-rab-faji&plui-rol- 

i f » * , > i ' 

tii-phyin-jm-yi-gc-nyung-du. From leaf&§ —92. The traiiscendenjjal wisdom, 
in few letters. By Sha'kya to Avai*okf/shwAra, (Tib. Spyan-ras-%rig#~ 
d vang r phyvg). There arc 1 some mantra*. 

13. Sails. B ha gar at i prajvd pdramitd hridaya. Tib. B ckam-idan- 

1 1 da* r ma-shes-rah-hji-pha - rohtu -phyin -pahi-snying - po. From leaf 92—94. 
Kssenee of tile excellent transcendental wisdom. The salutation is thus— 
Reverence be to Biiaoavatt, the transcendental wisdom (Prnjna pdramitd). 
A* few explanations on some abstract terms of tlie Prnjna pdramitd , as, on the 
five aggregates constituting the hitman body and soul. Given by Chenre sr k 
at the request of Sha'iiiiii-iut. s 1 , 

14. No Sanscrit title. Tib. (l > Sang'S-rgyrs-bchomAdan-hdas-kyi-mts'han-. 

hYiryn-i'tm-hi'gyad-pfi-gznngs snags-dang-hchas-jw. From leaf 94—100. The. 

* 

108 names or epithets of Buddha Bhagava'n, together with some dharnnis 
or charms. The salutation is thus—Reverence be to the all-knowing. 
Laudatory verses on the several names or epithets of Buddha (Sha'kya). 

9 15. Sans. Arya Manju Shri mu In tantra. Tib. llphags-paAxjam-dpa/-. 

gyi-vtsa-vahi-rgyud. From leaf 100—483. An original tantra of the vener- 
able Manju Shi. Salutation — Reverence be to Buddha and to all BodhiSatwus. 
ReUvercd by Chom-I)a'n-T)a's (Sha'kya) to the assembled Bodhisatwa.s and 
gods tin the (, ‘*> G nas-gimngs the holy place in the hi^hcfst heaven) in a 
discursive manner with Manju Sri* on the moral conduct of the Bodhimtwas. 
Kmuneration and recommendation of several virtues. Leaf 122. * Man.?-.} 
Sri (in his ecstaciesj. utters several manti'as. like the following — u Namah 
S a MANTA Buddiia'na'm ahhdva sicahhavq mungatandm; Namah Pratyfha 


mo 

v/ 
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1 • 

Buddha arya slirdeaidndm; 5 Vamo BodhSkatwdndm, dasha-bhumi prat is Id hi- 

fc * i 

teshwarandm, Bodhisatwdndni, mahd satvodndm, tadyathd: Om ! Khakha hhdht 

khdhi. Sec.” Descriptions of all,sorts of mandalas, rites, ceremonies.' From 

leaf 281—800. Astrology, related by Sha'kya. The several Nacshutras 

& 

(constellations.orstars)—lucky and unlucky months and days—the characters 
of men bom in any of them. Leaf 426. Predictions by Siia'kya, 
ibspfecting the birth of some great men in India, that havg lived several 
ages after him,« as Pa'nYni, Tsandra Gupta (Tib. (0 Zla-va-shas-pa ), 

t, 

, also Na'caiuuna (Tib. Kfu-sgrnb) and A'hya Sang a (Tib. 7n > II phags-va- 

* • 4 

thogs-med) two principal philosophers, of whom there are many works in the 
» 

Hjjtau-gyur, and who are the Aristotle and Peato of the Buddhist*; the 
founders of a reasonable, theoretical, and practical philosophy; the heads of 
the Madhydmika and YogdcMrya schools. 

Noth. — Na'gabjitna is generally supposed to have nourished four hundred years after the death 
of Siia'kya, to have been l»orii in the southern part of India, and to have lived 600 years. From 
some chronological dates, I know that A'jiya Sang a lived in the sixth or seventh century after 
Jesus Christ. 




This tantra is a very learned and interesting treatise, and is frequently 

cited by Tibetan writers. The scene of it lias .been placed in the highest 

■» 

heaven, but it is mixed with many true historical facts, with respect to the 

lives of princes that ‘have either favoured Buddhism , or persecuted the JBucl- 

• • 

dhists in Iiuliu. Translated by order of the Tibetan king or prince Byang- 
cn’iUTjj-noi), (at Tholing, in Guge, ab<A> Garhval and Kanidon, in the 

,p ® r * 1 * 

eleventh century) by Kujua'ha Kalasiia, and Ge/ong Sha'kya Logros. 

16. Sans. Siddhi eka turn. Tib. (7) ’ \ ')pnh-vo-gchi*-tu-grub-pa. From 
leaf 483—499. The perfect or ready hero or champion. Mystical doctrine on 
purification from all imperfections—for obtaining emancipation. Mandalas , 
ceremonies, mantras. Translated by Difankara Ski Jna'na, and (iYvay 

—---’-T—- : — - - 1 - ! —A - 

• * » » 
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% « 

I .on rob. Leaves 499, 500. Prate bestowed bn MaSju Sbi, the acute, by 
Ciiom-da'n-da's. *' leaves 500, 601. Pjaise to Manju Sri, the prince of 
eloquence, by eight maidens. . # . 

17. Sans. Manju Shri sakyato nama dhdrani. Tib. (h| Wjam-Ajwl-zhal- 
\ 

nax-gxungx-jtahi-azungx. Leaf 501. A dhdran'i uttered by Manju Sri him¬ 
self—I adore (or reverence be to) the three holy ones. “ Nama Jtaina 
Traydya," significant Sanscrit sentences—a sort of collect, or short com¬ 
prehensive prayer. 

18. Sans. Mufiju Shri bhatarakaxya prujnd-fmddhi baradham nama dhd- 

l • ' 

rani. Tib. (9) l\jam-d])al-gyi-xhex-rab-daiig-bfo-hp/iel-vahi-gxNngx. Leaf .'502. 
A Jharanu by Manju Ski, for increasing wit and understanding* Sonn 
other dhnnnih\ by ditto. 

If). Sans. Prajnd pdramitd nama as'ht'a shataham. Tib. ,l,M Shex-rab-hyi- 
pha-rol-lu-phyin-pahi-mt.'i'hun-hTgyn-Ttxa-hTgijad-pa. From leaf 5 03—505. The 
108 names of the Prujna pdramitd, or transcendents wisdom. Salutation— 
Reverence be to Biiagava'ti, Prajnd pdramitd. Many expressions or predi- 
cates on the inscrutable nature of the supreme intelligence. 

' 20. Sans. Kauxhika prajnd pdramitd. Tib. Ob Shex-rnb-ky'i-pha-ral-tu- 

phyin-pa-lanshika. From leaf 505—508. • Sha'kya tells to Indra how this 
abstract notion, '* Prajnd pdramitd should be understood. 


(Na) Oil TUB TWKl.I'TU VOBUME. 

There are two works in this volume, both on the same subject*and wjth 
the same contents. JTho one has been translated from Chinese, and the other 
from Indian or Sanscrit. ** Their titles and contents are as follow:— 

1. Chinese. (Erroneously. Tib. Hgya-gar-shad-du, in the volume. 

• C 

instead of Hgya-nag-skad-du). Dehi xhi’ng him kwavg medjwahi siting icang 


t 
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fyang. ■ Tib. W Hphags -pa igser -hod-dan-pa -mdfhog-du-piam-par-rgyal-ta- 
tndosdihi-rgyal-po-xAcs-bya-va-thig-pfl-ch'keiiLpohi-mdo. From leaf 1—208. 
In thirty-one chapters. Translated from Chinese by Bande' Cn’tros-cnuB. 

2. Sanscrit. A'rya suvarna prabhasa uttama su'tra Indra Raja,* ndma 
mahd yarn su'tra. Tib. (W ) Hlphag$-pa-gser-hod-dam-pa-mdo-Kdchi-<ivang- 
poki-rgyal-po-zhes-hya-m-tkSg-pa-ch’ken-pohi-mdo. From leaf 208—885. The 
best* goldshine (or light); or the prince of all su'tras . A venyrable su'tra of 
high principles, in twenty-nine chapters. Translated by Jina-mitra, Shu.a 
Indra Bod hi (for Shile'ndua, &c.), and Bande' Y k'-siif/s-sdk'. 

* < I 

This sutra was delivered by Bhagava'n (Sha'kya) at Rdjagri/ia , on the 
• , 

Gridhrv lcuta parvata (Tib. Bya-rgod-kyi-pkung-poki-ri), in presence of his 

Shrnmha disciples (among whom are mentioned those five men that first 

became his disciples at Varanasi ; as, A jna'na KOnd'inya', he.), all sorts of 

Bodhisatwas, gods, demons,, and a great number of the Licchnryi Kumdras. 

Subject—Several articles both of the dogmatical and moral doctrine of the 

Buddhistic faith. Some \erses on impossibilities.^ by a IJcchavyi Kumara. 

* 

.Several of the auditors, as SHARim-nr, the goddesses Saraswati' (Tib. 
Yiryangs-chan-ma), and Laksumi (Sahi-//ia-mo-brtan-ma), ask Sha'kya on 
various subjects, as also the four great kings residing on the four sides 
of the Ri-rah, (Sans. Mini), whose Sanscrit names are. Vaishravan'a, 

DirRiTA-KAs’HTttA,* Vihud'haka, and ViRiTPAKSHA. On the 286-7th leaves. 

% 

adorjition is expressed to many Buddhas residing in the several corners of the 
w^irld. The auditors admire much the excellence of this su'tra , and express their 
praise thereupon. Sha'kya recommends it to their car$ The beginning of 
this su'tra, with respect to the qualifications of th e Shravakas, is much like 
that of the “ Sher-chin or Prajnd pdramita. This is a favourite sit fra of all 
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Buddhists. Ainojig the nine Dhtirnm greatty respected in Nepal', this is 

i t 

one. Sec Asiatic' Researches, vtlS. xvi. page 424, “ Nine Subarana Prabhp," 

» 1 

and page 128, “ Suvarna Pruhlia” 


(Pa) OB TUB THIRTEENTH VOLUME. . 

There are in this volume seventy-one separate works or treatises. Their 

f « 

titles in Sanscrit and Tibetan, with some short notices on tlieir contents/ arb 
as follow:— 

( 1. Sans. Malta sahasm pramardana sulra. Tib. Stongs-ch’hen-po- 

rab-lu-hjom-pa - xudo. From leaf 1—.'19. The supreme ovcrcoincr (or 

subduer) of the groat thousand (worlds). Reverence l>e to Buddha and to alJL 
Bodhisatwas. Delivered by Chom-da n-da's (Sua'kya) at Rdjagriha, (Tib. 

b 

ligyal-jtuhukhdb), on the southern side of the Gridhra feuta panafa, before^ 

1250 Gelangs. All sorts of gods and demons repair to Chom-da'n-da's 

* 

(especially Brahma', Tndjia, ami the four guardians of the world, oil the 
Ri-rab, leaves 139? 140) to hear his instruction on the deliverance from pain. 
Me gives' them several instructions. They take refuge with the seven. 
1Buddhas. There are several praises of lluddha expressed by these divinities, 

i 

as also there are some mantras. n 

• » 

*• • 2. Sans. Malta matjiiri vidya raj ityi-dhdrant. Tijb. (ld - ) Rig-snags-hyi- 
rgyal-uto-TUKt-lnju-rlt hen-mo — g suttgs. From leaf 39—&6.‘ The queen of 

t 

Vidya Mantuas, the groat pea-hV,n. Enumeration of all sorts of demons— 

^ I 

prSyers, praises, mantras , instruction by Sha'kya. Leaf 67. Ah sorts «>f 
diseases—prayers* to .Buddha for the welfare of all animal beings. Leaf 75. 
Among other principal rivers are mentioned, the Gangd , Sindhu, Palcshn, 
and the Situ. Translated bv Siiilk'ndra Bodiii, Jna'na Siddhi, Sha'kya: 
Phabha’, and Haxde' Ye'-she's-sde'. 
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3. Sans. Mtthd pratisara vulya rdjnt. J Tib. ( J7 > Rtg-jtafi-rgyal-mo-sosor- 
hlrang-ra-ch'hen-mo. From leaf 86—117. Tile princess of learning, the great 
wanderer. A dhdran't containing instruction for preparing the man dal as, and 
performing the several cercmonies- r -M««//r<w for procuring prosperity, for 
assuaging diseases, flic.—prayers and praises, addressed to Buddhas and Badlti- 
s/tturn —preservatives against all sorts of demons and noxious spirits-*—tlie 
taking of refuge with Buj>dha, Dhehma, and SaSuha. In'general, this 
dhdran't is intented to render the manners of barbarous people mild and 
gentle. Translated by Jina- at itiia, Dana-shii.a, and Bajcije' Yk'-shf/n-sde'. 

4. Sans. Malta shitant-stttra. Tib. <ly ) Sil- ra/ti-ts'hal-eh'hen-pohi- 1 w/«. 
From leaf Ml —131. A mi tra styled, “the great cool forest.” Told by 

SifAKV.v to the priests and priestesses, Reverencebe to the three holy ones. 

% 

Leaf 118. Adoration, or respect, is expressed to several Buddhas, Bodhisatuw, 

and the disciples of Siia'kya, with spine added predicate of their good qualities; 

—as. for instance, to Ka'tya'yaxa, thus, < 1Sl Ch'hosd/yt-gtam-laA\jigs-wed-pa, 

Kaft/ah!-hit-la-phi/ug-)\ts'hal-/o, " Reverence be to* Ka'tya'yana, who is 
» • 
intrepid in making a religious discourse;”—as also to the four great king's 

or guardians of the world, the twenty-eight chief Yaltskas , to one’s parents, 
instructors, tutors, and to the gods; and they are all requested by the sup¬ 
plicant to grant him his wish. Enumeration of all sorts of demons who tttke 

. 1 1 . 

refuge with Bmldha. There are several mantras, prayers, and praises. 

.5. Sans. Malta mantra aiiudhdrisii tra/ Tib. (11 ( 'isangs-sriags-etihen-pp- 
rxdes-sii-hdsiu-pahi-mdo. From leaf 134: — iiti. A sit'tea comprehending a large 
mantra (or for understanding or perceiving the great mantra). Instruction by 
Shaky a to all sorts of demons— mantras, prayers, and praises. 
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^ ♦ 

6. Sans. A'rya marichyt ndma dharan'i. Tib. < 21 > Hphags-ma-hod-xer - 

** 4 

chan-zhes-bya-lahi-gxungs. From fe<j/l43—145. A dharan'i or charm of 
Makh'iii, a female deified saint or goddess. Marjchi is told by Sha'kya to 
free herself from all incumbrances. One prays that he may become like to 
that goddess. Several evils enumerated, and her protection requested. Prayers, 
and Mantra*. Translated by Pandita Amogiia Vajra, and Lotsavd Gelatin 

•* * k 

Rincii’hen Guags-pa. 

9 

7. The Sanscrit and Tibetan title is, A'nja partin’a shavariki m do. 
i I/eaves 145,146. Some mantras or charms. 

8. Sans. A'rya parti tin shaman ndma dharan'i. Tib. leaves 146,147. 
Reverence be to her. A dharan'i of Parn'n'a Suavaiu (a female sairft 
clothed with the leaves of trees). Mantras and prayevs for assuaging diseases, 
and for arriving at a happy state. 

9. Sans. Vujra shim khalasija tantra l,aJpa. Tib. lldo-ije-lu-gii-rgynd- 
mahi-rgyiid-hyi-ttog-pa. From /<w/'147—160. Ceremonies, and mantras for 
assuaging diseases. 

i 

10. Sans. Chunde devi vamn dharan'i. Tib. C* 1 ) Lha-mo-zhul-hycd-ma- 
zhes-hya-valri-gpungs. Leave# 160, 161. A dharan'i of the exhorting goddess. 
Some mantras to avert all hurtful things, and to assuage epidemic maladies. 

I 

* 1L Sans. Jafiguli ndma vidya. Tib. f25 ) Dug-scl-veJii-rig-sfiags. Leaves 

* h « 

161, 162. A vidya, or the art of curing poison (by charms or mantras). 
Some mantras . \ 

12. Sans. Uiranyavati ndma d)idran'i . Tib. W Tivyig-thngAdan-jia-xlks- 
bya-vaki-gxungs. From, leaf 162—164. A dharan'i of Uiranyavati. The 
happy state of emancipation. Some mantras . Translated by Jina-mitka. 
Dana-shila, and Bande' Ye'-she's-sDe'. . 
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13. Sans. Yaxlmati dharani. Tib. (17 ) Grags-ldan-mahi-gtiuiigs. Leaves 

164,165. Mantras. ’ ' * 

14. Sans. JayamtUllidrani. Tib. f ‘*> l&gyal-va-chan-gyi-gxungs. From 

leqf 165—171. A dharani of the victorious, (or for procuring victory.) 

j 

Delivered by Chom-da'n-da's, at the request of Vajra I*anV, for the 
.benefit of animal beings. The wonderful effects o£ some specified mantras. 

*4 i * .’ 4 1 

Several ceremonies to be performed in order to render the Mantras of this 
dharanii efficacious for every enterprise. 

15. Sans. Mayu'ri vidya garbhe. Tib. l 23 ) Bigsaags-kyi-rgyal-mo-ma-, 
byahi-yang-snying. Leaves 171, 172. The essence of the Mayuri (pea-hen) 
•Vidya Inantra. Some man/sax, and prayers to be delivered from all sorts of evil. 

16. Sans. Agra pradipa-dhdratit. Tib. W Sgron-ma+mch’hog-gi-gzungs. 
From leaf 172—179. The best lamp. A dharani. Some mantras , as preser¬ 
vatives against all sorts of evil. t 

, 17. Sans. As'hfa ilevi dhdran'L Tib. ^ Lha-mo ~brgyad -kyi-gxu/igs. 


From leaf 179—181. Some mantras uttered by eight goddesses. 

18. Sans. Sarva 

I 

t®! Le-hzhin-gshegs-pa-thams-chad-hji-gtsug-lor-rnam-par-rgyal-m-xhcs-bya- 
mhi-gzungs-xtog-pa-dang-hchas-pa. FromZcv//181—188. A dhdran'L The head 


tatliagatos'htm'ha rijdya ndrnt dharani % kalpursaldta. Tib. 


ornament of victory of all Tathdgatas , together with some minute ccremdhies. 

Nos. 19, 20, 21 / 22 , 23, 24, six other dhdr^tiis, nearly under the same title, 
and' on the same subject as the prece<$ngnamely, ceremonies, mantras , 
jfrayers, praises, and charms against sevei4l sorts of eviL From leqf 188—$82. 

25. Sans. Aparajita dhdrarii. Tib. WGzhan-gyts-mi-thtib-palu-gxungx. 
Leaf 235. A dhdrani , styled, “Not to be overpowered by any other.” 
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Adorations expressed to several Buddhas , and otiier inferior saints. The won¬ 
derful effects they produce, by defending against all sorts of evil. The objects of 
fear are thus enumerated—Robbers, fire, water, poison, weapons, hostile bands, 

fainijie„.eiK>my, sickness, lightning, untimely death, earthquakes, ignis fatiius, 

. 1 « 

fear from one’s prince, from the gods, and from all sorts of demons or evil 

spirits* Repetition of several mantras —several kinds of demoniacal possession . 

• • • • 
(or occupation by evil spirits), heafi 38. Enumeration of all sorts of diseases 

or maladies in the several members of the body. 

v , 20. Sans. Sana Tallidgata hriddya ritolifi dharan'i. Tib. <31 ' D&hzhin- 
gshugs - )M - thaws - chad- kyi - saying-po - dam - ts'/tig- la -mam. - par A tu-mhi-gznngs. 
From leaf 24-0—254. The essence of all Tathdgatas. A dharan'i respecting* 
one's vow or promise. Cjiom-da'n-da's (Shakva) in Go Id mi, in the presence 
of Brahma", Vishnu, and Maiiksiiwara, gives instruction respecting the 
six transcendental virtues. Deliverance frojn pain. Many take refuge with 
Buddha. The miseries of life. Indra requests of Chom-dan-da's to 
instruct the animal beings how to remedy those evils. Moral instruction. 

n • 

i % • 

Translated by Jina-mitra, Siiii uxuiia Bonin, and Baxuk' Yr/-SHF.'s-.vt)E 

« / • 

(in the ninth century). 

4 

27. Sans. Sarra roga„prarfunnani dhdrauK Til). (X)) Xud-thaws-chad- 
^/-// 1‘Citcos 254, 255. A dharan'i for assuaging 

1 i 

all sorts of diseases. Told by Sha’kya to the Gtdongs at ^tnydn-yod, (Sans. 
Shrdrasti). \ 

‘28. Sans. Jioaraprashamani dhkrani. Tib. {M) Rhns-nad-rah-tu-zhi-vafc- 
hyed-pahi-gznngs. Leans 255, 250/ 

2i). Sans. Akshi roga prashaniani-sutra. Tib. (37) Mig-nad-rah-tu-zhi- 
rar-hyed-pahi-mdo. A su'/ra for assuaging the diseases of the eye. TolcUby 
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Chom-dan-das at Rdjagriha\ at the request of the great tjlack prince of the 

* l 

Yakshas. A few mantras, with some superstitious ceremon'es. 

30. Sans. Arsha prasiiamani-anj.ru. Til}. <38) Gzhang-hbmm-rob-tn-zhi- 
mr-byed-paki-mdo. From leaf 256—258. A su'tra for assuaging hemorrhoids 
or the piles (in the fundament). 

• 31. Sans. Chauri vidhwansam-dhdrani. Tib.':, (3;,J Mi-rgod-rnanj-par- 
tijoms-paki-gzuiigs. Leaves 258, 259. A dhdrani for making a wild man 
tame. Told by Sha'kya to Kun-oc.a'h-vo. 

33, Sans. Baku putra pralisara dhdrani Tib. W llu-mang-poso-sor- ( 
hbrang-valu-gximgs. Leaves 259, 260. Dissension of many children. A 


dhdrarii, told by Sha'kya., at the request of a rich householder at Skrdvasti, 
who could not agree with Fuase'najit (the king of Kosala)'. A few mantras. 
.Translated by Jina-mitiia, D \'na-shila, and Bande'Ye'-sheWdk'. There 
is another dhdrani on the same leaf. 

33. Sans. Jndndloka dhdrani. Tib. (ll) Ye-shes-ta-la-la-gxungs. From 
leaf 260—263. The light of wisdom. A dhdrani. , Adoration is expressed to 
. several Tathdgatas. Some mantras. 

34. Sans. Has mi vimale dhdran’i. Tib. (li) Hod - xer-dri-tna - med-pahi- 

g zungs. From leaf 263—278. The immaculate beam (or ray of light). A 

dhdrani, taught by,CtioM-DA'N-DA's at Ser-sbja ( Capila ), before all sorts of 

Bodhisatwas, gods/ and demons, at the request' of a Brahman , who takes refuge 

with Buddha. Instruction on the fruits of good and bad actions. Some 

mantras'also, translated by Vidyakaha/Sanhi, and Banhk' Ye'-she's-.vDe', 

(in the ninth century). The mantras have been corrected by Chovo Atisha 

> 

and Geloiig Bjiomston (in the eleventh century). 
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35. Sans. Sana mana antamita siddhi stUpe nama dhdran'i. Tib. (4,7> 

‘ 

Shes-pa-thains-chad-mthar-phyi'n-par-gt-ub-pahi-mch'hod-TteH-nhes-bya-vahi — 

fftuttgs. From leaf 278—288. A hcqp (or sacred building) of perfectly 

rectified knowledge. A dharani. Ceremonies to be observed at the building 

and consecrating of a blctihod-tten (Sans. Chaitya), taught by Siia kya, at the 

request of Vajka Pa jjV. Mantras. 

* ' 1 . . • • 

36. Sax\H.\Pratityh safnudpada jtarihriddya dhdran'i Tib. 
\\hrel~par-\\hyung-vahi-snying-pnhi-rh'ho-gahi-azungs. From leaf 288—292. 

^ A dhdran'i or (short treatise) on the essence of causal (or dependent) connexion 
of things. 

37. Another su'tra under the same title, and* on the same subject. LeaJ, 

293. 

38. Another ditto. From leaf 293—297. 

39- Sans. Ushnisha jwala dhdran'i. Tib. W Gtsug-for- h bar-vahi-gzungs. 
The flaming turban or diadem. A dhdran'i. Adoration of Buddhas, accom¬ 
panied by some mantras. , 

‘ 40. Sans. Pradahsha rat mi traya- — dhdran'i. Tib. (m) Dkon-mch'hog-gi-tten- 

fa-bskor-va-bya-vabi-gzungx. leaves 297, 298. A dharani (to be repeated) 

4 

at circumambulating any representative of Clod (as Buddha, Dhermd, and 
Sangha). 

41. Sans. Dakshini parishodhana. Tib. (l7) Yon-yongs^su'-sbyang-ra. Leaf 
298. The making clean or pure of ^ifts (to be offered). Some mantras. • 

• 42. Sans. Prqjnd varadhani-dhdr\>n'i Tib. t* 1 * Shex-rab-xkyed-pahi-gzungK. 
Leaves 298, 299." A dhdran'i- for increasing wit or understanding. The saluta- 

t 

tion is ttyis— Namo Ratnn Traydya, Namo Arya Amlokitfahwardya, liod/ii- 

* » 

safwdya, Malta Sat way a , Malta Karunikaya , &c. _ Some mantras. 


< l4 > R ten-eliing- 
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48. Sans. Pu'ja mhgha—Wiaran'i. Tib. M ch'hod-pahi-sprin — gxmgs. 

Leaves 300, 801. The cloud of sacrifice ’(or oblations bf several things). 
Adoration expressed to all the Buddhas in the ten comers of the world. 
Benefits that follow such pious or religious acts. 

44. Sans. Aparamita guna anuxfttngsa — dharan'i. Tib. W Yon-tan-hsnags- 
pa-dpag-tn-med-pa-xhrs-bya-vahi-gsiuugx. Leaf 301,' Immense praiseworthy 
qualities. A dharani. A few mantras, and the benefits arising from their 
frequent repetition. 

45. Sans. Sarva dhernta matrikd — dharani. Tib. Ck'hos-thams - chad- 

• t 

kyi-yum —gs ungs. Leaf 302. The'mother of all virtues. A dharan’t. Siia'kva 
to KuV-ooa'ii-vo at Shrdrapti. Sopie mantras. 

46. Sans. Balaeafi nama pratyam girt. Tib. Pkytr-bzlog-pa-stobs-chan. 

. Leaves 302, 303. The powerful averter (of all hurtful things). 

47. Sans. Vidya Raja shwasa mahd. Tib. Rig-snags-kyi-rgyal-po - " 

dmgs-ch' hen-po. Leaves 303, 304. The great breath. A principal vidya. 
Some mantras. Siiwa'sa Maha, the prince (or clyef) of the Bhnts (or evil 
•spirits) takes refuge with Buddha (Sha'kva), and promises that he will no't 
hurt those that carry with'them this dharani. 

<?8. Sans. Krodha vijaya lealpa guhya tantra. Tib. (5 *) Khru-vo-rnam- 
par.-rgyal-vahi-Ttog-pfl—Alsang-vahi-rgyud. From leaf 304—384. A mystical 1 
tantra on the c£rdlnonies of the victorious wratlifhl (a divinity). Exhorta* 
tions by that terrific deity to take refuge with tlie three holy ones. Descrip¬ 
tion of mandalas, oblations, ceremonies, apd mantras. Mystical theology. • 

49. Sans. Chit (hi muni — dharani. Tib.. G tsug-gi-nqr-hu—tgumgs. From 

leaf 384—387. Chudd'.mani (having a gem on tfie crown of his head), the 

w *r£y ffa'—“law 50 *rV W' V' v q' g-qq- qjew 
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name of a dhdrani. Adoration ofe Buddhas, Bodhisatwas, and other inferior 
saints, and prayeri addressed to them to avert all disagreeable things. Mantras. 

50. Sans. Chandananga — dhdrdn't. % Tib. Tsan-dan-yan-lag — gxungs. 
Froin leaf 387—389. A member of Chanda)!, or sandal wood. A dhdran'i. 
A short instruction by Siia'kya to the Gilongs. Some manfras also. 

£1. Sans. Vijayava. apatina pratymn-giri. Tib. (:,7) Phyir-hxlog-pa-xnam- 
par-rgyal-va-c{uin. From leaf 389—392. The victorious averter (or the ’most 

efficacious remedy against all hurtful things). Adoration of Buddhas, ftc. 

% 

Mantras, and prayers. , 

^ i 

52. Sans. Oja pratydharani-su'tra. Tib. I\ I dungs -phyir - hzlog-pahi- 

m do. The restoring (or recovering) the brightness of one’s face (or countenance). 
A short su'tra , told by Siia'kva to KVN-n«A'r-vo. Some mantras. 

53. Sans. Ratna mala, nama apardjita. Tib. f5 ' J) Gxhan-gyis-mi-thul-pahi - 
rhi-po-ch'hehi-phreng-ra. Froin leaf 393—395. A rosary of jewels, to prevent 
being overcome by any one. Some adorations expressed. Prayers and mantras 
to be delivered from all soyts of evil. 

‘ 54. Sans. Surra ahhaya pradana-dhdran /. Tib. ,fin > Thams-chad-lu'-mi- 

h jigs-pa-sbyin-pa — gzungs. From leaf 395—397. The encouraging of all. 
A charm against all sorts of evil. Taught by Siia'kya to Indka. 'Some 

V 

mantras. 

55. Sans. Ahhaya rddd apardjita. Tib. (f,l) Gxhan-gyis-hi-thuh-pa-mi-hjigs- 

pa-sby in-pa. From leaf 3 97—100\ The bestowing on a person such courage 
as not to be overcome by any one. pome prayers and mantras. * \ 

56. Sans. AVhisJiinyehani dhdran'i. Tib . (lfJ ) Drang-bsht/r-rahi — gzungs. 

From leaf 400—102. A dhdran'i for empowering one. Some mantras. Trans¬ 
lated by Jina-mitha, Da na-shila, and Bandk' Ye-she's-jde". * 
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57. Sans. Chakshti vishotdhan a~vidytf. Tib. Mig^rnam-par-sbyong- 

• # _ 

m/ii-rig-snags. From leaf 402—405.' The clearing lip of one’s eye. Siia'k va 

S 

gives religious instruction to some of the Shdkyas. who take refuge with 
Buddha. • 

0 'V 

58. Sans. Sana antarn safigraM-d/iaran'i mantra. Tib (G,) liar-du-gehod* 

IHi-thams-chadsel-vahi-gzungssnags. Leaf 405. A cure against all evil. {Fold 
’• • • . * 
by Ciiom-da'n-da's to Vajba Pa n'i\ 9 

59. Sans. Dravid'a ridya lidja. Tib. < ,6 > II groAding.uahi-rig-snags.kyi- 
rgyal-po . From leaf 405—408. A principal ridya, styled, “ the high soaring 
or flying.” .Told by Sha'kya to Kun-»ga'h-vo. 

• 60. ‘Sans. TJhwaja dgralteyura-dhdrant. Tib. W TLgijal-mts'han-gyi-rtse- 

mo/ii-dpting-rgyan — gzutigs. From leaf 408—410. The ornament on the top 
of a banner. Told by Sha'kya. Many mantras. Translated by Jina-.mitra, 
Da'xa-siiila, and Bandi:' Vr.'-snr/s-^nK'. 

Cl. Sans. Main mnheudra-dhdruni. Tib. t' ,7 > Sahi-dvattg-po - eh'hen-po 
—gziiHgx. From leaf 410—413. The great ruler of the earth. A dhdraul. 
Some mantras. Adorations paid to several saints or Buddhas. 

62. Sails. Malta dand'a-dhdrani. Tib. Be-c/ion-eh’ken-po—gzitngtt. 

From leaf 410—416. The great staff or rod. A (Outran i. Mantras and 

» ' 

prayers. t 

63. Sans. Sitmtiklian-dhdrati /. Tib. < G9 > ^ go-bzang-po—gzungs. From leaf 
416—-424 The good door. A dhdruni by .Sha'kya, at the request of V.U7I.A 

• f ‘ 

■py\v. / 

64. Sans. Dherma sdgaru-dhdran i. Tib. w") CIHtos-f,yi-rgya-mtx’ho—£zungs. 
From leaf 424—429. An ocean of virtues. Some mantrits . by Sha'kya at 
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Varanasi, with instruction how to keep the dofctrine taught by him. Trans- 

i 

lated by Surenora Bodhi, PrAjna' Varma, and Bande' Ye’-siie's-sde'. 

65. Sans. Giitha dtciya dharan't. Tib. < 7,) Ts'higs-su-bchad-pa -gnyis-pahi 
— gzuugs. A dhdran'i consisting of two verses. 


66. Sans. Sliat muhhUdhurant. Tib. f72) Sgo-drug-ym — gxungs. Leaves 

429, ‘430. That with six doors, (or entrances). A dhdrani, by Siia'kya. 

^ f * 
Prayers and mantras for the welfare of animal beings. 


67. Sans. S'hat alcshara vidya. Tib. < 73) Vi-ge-drug-pahi-rig-sfiags. 
FVom leaf 400—432. A Volya mantra, consisting of six letters' Some 
mantras as preservatives against some specified diseases. Told by Siia'kya to 
Jvi/n t -»<ja'ii-vo. 


68. Sans. Kanychavati-dhdran i Tib. (7I > Gser-cfuin — gzungs. From leaf 
432—435. The golden dhdran'i. Charms against all sorts of evil. 

69. Sans. Karun'a agrand-dhdratii. Tib. W Snying-rje-mch'hog — g xutigs. 

From leaf 435—438. The most merciful. A dhdran'i. Adoration expressed, 

% 

ftnd prayers addressed to Buddha , for protection from the manifold calamities 
of life. Some mantras. 


70. Sans. Pushpa hdta. Tib. (7C) Me-tog-brtsegs-pa.. From leaf 43#—441. 
A.dieap of flowers. The happy state of those th<\t take refuge with 
Buddha. v ‘ 

. 71. Sans. Mahd-dhdrani. Til\, (77) Gzungs-ch'hen-mo. From leaf 4*41— 
445. The great dhdran'i, or charm.* Kun-oga'ii-vo having passed the thrice ‘ 
months of summer*at Sale tuna (Tib. Gnas-bchas), returns to Siia'kya at 
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' Shrdvasti (Tib. M nyan-yod), toho tolls him this dhararii, as a remedy agnins 
all evil. Some mantras , and the stories of thbir great efficacy. 

I 

Not*,— 1 There ore many repetitions in the whole volume. The translation of many of the 
works is attributed to the celebrated translators in the ninth century, a*, Jina~mitba, # Da'na. 
shila, Sujikndha Bodiii, Phajna^ Vakbia, 4c. and Bands' Yb'hiib'8-sob',* but, I think they 
had no part in the translation of several of them, judging frOtp thi contents of these works, and 
‘<’f other large treatises translated elsewhere by them. And it is stated by Tibetan writers, that the 

•V* * • 

princes at that time permitted only a few Tantrika works to be translated. 

% • 
f 

(Pin) OR THE FOURTEENTH VOLUME. 

✓ 

There’ are in this volume, besides some fragments, fifty-three separate 
works. The titles of them in Sanscrit and Tibetau, with some notices on their 
contents, are as follow:— 

1. Sans. Achala — dhdrani. Tib. * 7S > Mi-gyo-va — gxnngs. From leaf 
1—23. The firm or immoveablc (a deity). A dhdrani. Instruction by Sua'kya 
for preparing his mandala and performing the ceremonies, and on the several 
configurations of the fingers of the hands during the ceremony. What obla, 
tions to be.made. Several mantras to be repeated—their efficacy. Translated 
by DyERMA Srj-mitra, and Gclong Cu’iios-kvi' 2?jjano-po. 1 

2. Sans. Vajra Krodha Raja halpu (lag/iu lantra ndma'j. Tib. Rdo-ye- 
lcftrd-vo/u-vtog-pa , {hatlus-pahi-rgyud). From leaf 23— 57. Description of 
Vajra Krodha (an abridged tantra). Hia mandala. IIow to represent-him 
in pointing. His ceremonies, oblations, numtras, and praises. 

£ i 

The titles of the following eight works are only in Tibetan 

3. Tib. ( 8J ) Spy(tn-j'a8-gzigs-&vang-phyug'g'i~vcit'S'h(iU’hYgya~Ttsa-hTgyad>-pa- 
^mgs-snage^lavg-bcliaejpa. From leaf 57—61. The hundred and eight 
names or epithets of Avalokitf/siiwara, together with sonic mantras. 
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4. The hundred and eight nafiics or epithets of (Tib. («))) Bya.us-pa . 

(Sans. Maitrcya). From leaf 6 1—63. • 

5. Ditto, those of (Tib.) <«2) Nam-,i/khahi-s < syin t g-i > o. (Sans. A'kasha 
Garhha). From leaf 63—68. 

6. Ditto, those of (Tib.) i*3) KuN-TU-azANG-ro. (Sans . Samanta Bhadra). 
From, leaf 68—76. 

* • * 

7. Ditto, ‘‘those of (Tib.) (*n Lao-na-udo-uje'. (Sans. Vajra Pan'i). 
From leaf 73—77. 

\ , 8. Ditto, those of (Tib.) (*»//jam-dpai.. (Sans. M ajtftt Sri)., From 
leaf 11—M. 

<). Ditto, those of (Tib.) I 1 ^) Scmn-PA-TIIAMS-tTIAD-ANAM-PAll-ilKI.-VA.. 
(Sans. Sarrca navaran'a viskambhi). From leaf 82—85. 

10. Ditto, those of (Tib.) (w> Sahi-snying-po. (Sans. Kshiti gar him). 
From leaf 85—88. 

11. Sans. Manju Shri ndma as'htd shatukam. Tib. (W) Ujam-tipal-gyi- 

mfs'/ian-brgi/a-rtsa-brgyad-pa. Leaves 88, 89. The hundred and eight names 
% 

of Manju'Ski. ’ . 

* . * 

12. Sans. Maitri pratijnyn-dhararii . Tib. < 8 °) Bytims-pahi-dam-bchas- 

• • 

pa — gzungs. TjeafSQ. The promise or vow of Maitri. ' 

‘ "13. Sans. A'ri/n jamhhala ndma as hi a shataka. Tib. W Gnod-hdsiu. 
From !eaf%9 —91. The hundred and eight names of (S;W. Jamhhala) the 
destroyer or taker away of hurtful things. By repeating or reading these 
names many specified sorts of prosperity are stated to be obtained. ' v 
14. Sans. A'?AndtiyamastUr/t. Tib. fi)l) Kun-tu-rgyH-va-dang-kun-tu-rgyu- 
ra-ma-yin-pa-dang-hthun-pahi-mdo. Leaf 92. A siitra common both to the 

Kl i«N’ q 82 wf* q 83 sv s’ qqq' if 8 * ap V 6 
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Paritrajakas and non -Paricrcjjakas. Told by Kuve'ra, with the permission 
of Gautama, the kinsman of the sun.He is styled by KiAe'ka, (Tib. 
\}]>ah-ctihen. Sans. Malta fSra, thus—Reverence to thee, great champion. In 
this skint Kuvf.'ha tells how the four great kings on the Ri-rab (Sans. Mem) 
hearing the excellent qualities of Gautama pay him their respects, with all 
their attendants, the Gandhurbns, &c. and take refuge with him; and also that 
they promise to protect and make those to prosper who takt> refuge with 
Buddha. There are some mantras also. In general, this is an instructive 
sntra. ^Translated by Jixa-mitra, Prajna' Varma, and Ran ok Yk'- 

* t * 

mik s-.vdk . 


• 15* Suns. Mahd migha % Tib. 6#) Sprin-etihen-po . From leaJ'Wl —139. 

The great cloud (the name of a Buddha). Knumcrntion of many sorts of 
m Ndgas. Several names of Buddha, with the epithet of “cloud.*’ Instruction 
to the Ndgas. The adorations expressed by them; and their promise that 
they will let fall seasonable rain in Jamhudwipa, and will keep off* all hurtful 
things. Mantra# and eeiemonies. Translated by /ixa-ahtra, Suji.cxdka 
lloniu, and Hand*:' Vk'-siikV.vdk'. * # 

16. Sans. Mahd mtgha rata mari'dati wired ndga hrlddya. Tib. (!,h Spr!it¬ 
ch'he u-po- r/ ruig-gi -d hyd-\ i hhor-gyi-Ichu , // n-thams-chad-hyi -,vw ying-jto. From 
leaf 162—139. TIuj great cloud, the atmosphere, the essence of all Ndgan. 
Subject, as abov’e/enumeration of many Magas. They take refuge with 

i 

Buddha, and pay their respects to him. Praises and mantras. 

•• 17. *Sans. Ndga Raja l ira pariprieh^hha-ndma dhdrani. Tib. Klnhi- 

virijul-po-gzwhaii-gjiis-zltits-pahi’gzuugs. A dhdran i at the* request of Vika. 
a Ndifa Rdju (or principal serpent). Some mantras , as preservatives against 
‘poison, weapons, and other hurtful things. 
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18. Sans. Malta Gnu ajMiti-tantrn. Tib. Ts'hogx-kyi-bdag-po - eh'hen- 

pohi-xgyud. From leaf 140—148. A trtntra of the great Gane'sa (the lord 
of hosts). Description of the square ngtndala in >*•'■ h his image must be 
plumb Oblations of several things, mantras, praises, prayers. This tantra 
was brought into Tibet by Diiwnkaua Ski Jxa'na (Ckovo Atislia), in the 
eleventh century. 

* ♦ ! - , « ' ‘ 

19. Sans v Ganapati hriddya. Tib. (M) Ts/togs-kyi-bdag-pohi-snying-po. 

From leaf 148—150. The essence of (tANF.'sa. Some mantras of wonderful 
eflicacy for obtaining success in every undertaking, and for being defended 
against all hurtful things. Told by Sha kya to Kun-oga'h-vo at lldjagriha. 
(Til). 11 gyal-pol/i-khab.) „ . 

120 . Sans. Graha-matrikd-dlairani . Tib. (!IS| Gzak-rnams-kyi-yum —g zungs. 
From leaf 150—153. A dharmti containing the mother of the planets; or. 
some mantras to render the planets propitious to keep off all hurtful things. 
'Fold by Sha'kya, at the request of Va.iha I’a'nY. Translated by Shii,f.ni>ra 
R oom, Jnana Siddhi, Sha'kya Praima', and by Raxdr' Ye'-she's-yue'. 

21 . Another d/idraiti under the same title, and on the same subject- 
as before. From leaf 153—157. 

22 . Sans. Va mid hum. Dhdraut. Tib. Nor-gyt-rgyun — gxungs. Af- 

tkiepcc of riches. Instruction, and some mantras by SiiaYya, how to escape 
poverty, sickness, and other hurtful things. Delivered 1 at the request of 
Da'va'-eang-po, a citizen of Kbshumbi , when Sha'kya was in the thdrny 
forest near that city. * * i 

23. Sans. Shfi $Iahd Kdla tantra. Tib. (IUI) Dpal-nag-po-c/ilheu-po/ti- 
rgyud. From leaf 167—*170. A tantra on Ski Maha' Ka i.a (a terrific 
god). How to represent him in the maiulala. What oblations to be made.’ 
Ceremonies and mantras. 
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24. Sans. A dhdrani on Shri Mahd Kdla. leaves 170, 171. 

25. Sans. Devi Malm Kali tlkdmn'i. Tib. Lha-mo-wg-mo-ch'hen-mohi- 
gsungs. Leaves 171, 172.* A dhdrani of Ka'i.i De'vj. Sbe is called here 
the sister and wife of Yam a ('Fib. <’*') Gxhin-rjehi-Xchum), the mother of 
Ma'ra (Tib. < 3 f Bdud) or Ca'ma, and the queen (Tib. (4) Dvang-phyug-nia. 
Sans. Ishwari) of the Caviar upa world. She visited Shaky a after he 

* i , , • 

became Buddha, and while he was sitting under the holy tree ^Jiats indica ); 
and having thrice circumambulated him, prostrated herself at his feet, adored 
him, aqjl was instructed by him in some mantras. 

26. Sans. Shri J)evi Kdla prama raja tanfra kili. Tib. < 5 > DpaUha-mo-img- 
mohi — Y>&lod-pa-Tg)jal^polii-rgifnd. From leaf 172—182. The highest praise 
bestowed on Ka'i.i Devi, for having adopted the doctrine of Bhaoa van 

4 with respect to the ten moral virtues. 

27. Sans. Shri Devi Kali ndma as'hfa ska taka. Tib. fr,) DpaUha-mo-nag- 
mohi-mtshan-hrgya-rtsa-hrgyad-ixt. From leaf J 82—184. The hundred and 
eight names of Shi KaYi De vi. 

O i • 

* 28. Sans. Sap fa vein da — dhdran'L Tib. ,7) Hodangs-bdHn-pa-frztengs. From 

leaf 184— 1J)0. Seven manes or ghosts. Sha'kya’s instruction to Kun~ 

_ • 

/joa'iT-vo, when he, on a certain ocoision, was hurt by some Tirthilta Pari- 

vraja/cus , by the influence of some mischievous spirits (of dead bodies). . • • 

I 

29. Sans. Sliritpa — dhdrani. Tib. (h) Su-ru-pa, or C*zugx-kg#, Zrfw/‘190. 
Sofnc mantras and their effects. There are some other dharanis from leaf 


4f)0—2(ft). 


/ 


80. Sans. Apardmita ayurjndna-mahd ijdna sulra . Tib. Ts'hk-dang- 
tjeshes-Apag-tu-med-pa — thcg-pa-ctihen-poh i-m do, Vrom leaf 200—208. lm- 
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mense life and wisdom. A sutra of high principles, by Sha'kya to Man jit 
Ski, on the several good qualitier, or porfuctions of Ai’ajia'mita ayurjnana, 
a liuddha. Several mantras, and their effects. -■ 

o 

31. Another sutra of the same name and subject. From leaf 208—215. 

32. A dharani containing the essence of the above. Froin leaf 215—217. 

33. Sans. Avaloliteshwara padmajala (mu'la tantra raja nniua). Tib. (t,)) 

% 

Spyau-ras-^zigs-Ai'ang-phyug-gi-rlsa-eahi~rgynd~hyi -rgyuf -po — Pad-vm-dru- 
ra-xhcs-hya-va. From leaf 217—299. The Pudvut net (or ornamental work 
of flowers). An original tantra of Avai.okitf/swaiia. Subject—Mystical 
and moral theology. Told by Sha'kya before all sorts of auditors. 1 Leaf 

i 

£21 f). There is an enumeration of many goddesses, commencing witlj 

Lorii aka, Ma'maki, &c\ All sorts of moral instructions. Stories of acts 

performed in former lives. Instruction on preparing nunulalas. performing^ 

ceremonies, and repeating mantras . Translated in Cashmir by Pandita 

* _ 

Soma Shi Riiava, the Tibetan Ixdsdrd Kyitua, Oolong Ts’ina-KHRiMs 
uoo-xr.R. 

%• 

‘ 31. Sans. Amoghd pasha para nut a s'hat panpnrdya ndma dhdrhni .. 

Tib. 111 * Don-yod-zhags-pahi-pha-roMn-phyin-pa-dnig-yangs-su-vdsogs-par-hyi’d 

► 

% 

pa-xhes-hya-rahi-axiings. From leaf2M) —302. A dharani of Amogha-paxha 
for accomplishing the six transcendental virtues. Adoration of several Jind- 
dhax. Some mantras. ' • 

3.3. (Titles only in Tibetan).* The minute rituals and ceremonies■ of 
Avai.okite'siiwara, who has a thousand hands, and as many eyes; Froiy 

leaf 302—346. • 

' • 

30. A dharan i of SH aN-Ras-ozics. From leaf 346'—410. All sorts of 
ceremonies, legendary stories, and mantras. Translated from Chinese. * 
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37. Avalokifeshwarn chaddsha inukhanu, ndma dharan'i. # Tib. Spijan- 
ras-gzigs-di'ang-phyug-xhal-hchu-gchig-paki-gzimgs. From Ifitf 410—414. A 
dhdrani of the eleven-faced Avalokite'shwaua. Some prayers and mantras 
for averting all sorts of evil. 

38. Another 'dhurani of Chexre'sik. 

39. Sans. Padma hita tantra. Tib. * w ) Pad-ma-chod-pan — rgyud. From 

I | • | • 

leaf 414—495. A padma bead ornament. Ceremonies and ynantras for 

I 

averting all disagreeable things. 

40. gans. Lokeshtcara ha/pa. Tib. I? 1 )' Hjig-rten-dvnng-phyug-gi-Tfog-jia. 
From leaf 425—433. A religions treatise on Lokf'sjuvaua. 

• 41. Sans. Samanta Jiliudja dhdrani. Tib. ( ,r,) Kun-tu-hzang-pohi-gzungs. 

/ 1 • 

From leaf 433—43G. A dhdrani of Samanta Hiiadra. Some mantras for 
Requiring superhuman powers. 

42. Sans. Aralokitcshwara Ilayagriradhdrani. Tib. flll) Spyan-ras-gzigs- 
(1 vang-phyug-ha-ya-gri-rahi — gztings. From leaf 43(5—438. A dhdrani of 

Avai.okite'siiwaka Havaghiva. Some mantras.. 

* • 

13. Sans. Avaloliihlncardya ndma asltfa shafakam. Tib. (,7 >* Spyan-rax-* 

gzigs - d eang-phyug-gi-misfitan -br gya -visa -in'gyad-))n. From leaf 438—440 

" • 

The hundred and ciglit names of Ciienrf.'sik. 

44. Sans. Karut^ilasya drya jambhala jalcwlra su xhunhara , ndma did-* 
ran t. Tib. ( ls ) Gnolf-\ul#in-ch'hu-dvang-#nying-vje-chan-gyi-gznngs—~bile-byed- 
ches-7/t/a-va. The liiippy maker (he that makes happy). A dhdrani of the 
“imfciful ./amuh.u.a, the ruler of water. j'Adoration of JJaddha and a few 
mantras. • . * 
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45. Sans. Ruchira angayas ht’ki-dhdran t. -Tib. (l!)) Lus-hyi-Aryibs-mdses- 
pn — gaungs. From leaf 441-443. A dhdrani of the* handsome bodied. 
Some mantras for obtaining some specified prospo’/ity. 

Hi. Sans. Sinlia nruln tan fra. Tib. Seng-gehi-sgra. From leaf 443— 
415. Tlie lion’s voice. Some mantras by Sha'kya, and their efficacy. 

47. Sans. A calohitSsh war ay a sinlia vddn dhdrani. Tib. Sjiyan-rax- 

» 

gzigx-drang-ppyng-sengc-sgralu — gatings. From leaf 445—453. The lioh- 

volcc of Avalokite'siiwaua. A dhdrani . Mantras and their efficacy. 

48. Sans. Aralohiteshicara mati-dharani. Tib. ( ” J Spyan-rax-gzigs-Aeang- 

i 

p)njug-gi-yum — gxuvgn. From leaf 455—457. The mother of Avai.oki- 

tk sinvAKA. A (IhdrariL Some want ran and their virtues. Told by Hiiaky,\. 

• * , 

at Yinigs-pa-chcn, on the request of Kuxtu-z.\ni;- 1 ’o. 

/ 

49. Sans. Sana tathdguta matani Tara rislnra-harma hhawa-tantra. Tib. 

4 * 

l2 "’> Jic-bx/iin-gxhegx-pa-t/iaiux-ehad-hyi-yiim-sgrol-ma-lax-sna~tx'hogx-bbyiiiig-va~ 
zhes-hya-mhi-rgyud. From leaf 457—180. A tantra shewing how various 
things originated from Ta'jia', the mother of all Tathdgdtax. Told by Sha'kva 
to Man.iu Sri. Praises, prayers, mantras. Translated by Dim it M a Sri 
AIitea, and Lotxard (le/ong Ch’iios-kyi zanc:-po. 

50. Sans. A'rya TdrdUhddra ndma ax'hi'a xhataham. Tib. f- Ml ll/V-h tsnn- 
niu-hphags-ma-sgrol-mahi-nifs'han-hrgya-rfxa-brgyad-pa. From leaf 480—483. 
The hundred and eight names of tlie venerable Ta'ra'. 

51. Sans. Tara tier* ndma as/if a xhataham. Tib. IJia-nio-sgrof-vrahi- 

n\t.l'hm-brgya-r/sa-brgyad-pa. Tlie hundred and eight names of Tarsi'. 
Devi'. . ‘ 
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•52. Sons. A'gra prad'tpa k dltdranl vjrtya raja . Tib. < 2(5) Rig-snags-kyi- 
rgyal-MQ^ron-ma^inchltog-gi-gding^ Froig leaf 483—495. A principal 

mantra , called, “ The best l^np.” Some mantras of great efficacy for obtaining 

* % • 

prosperity, and being freed from adversity. 

53. Sans. r Fdra Siva pratijnd-dkdrari 7. Tib. 
hchus-pahi-gzungs. heaves 495, 496.* A dhdrani on the promise made by 

Ta'ha' herself. • Some mantras , said to be of wonderful effect. s * 

(Ba) OH TIIK FIFTEENTH VOLUME. 

% 

There are two volumes under the letter It (the fifteenth and the sixteenth 
volumes). . The first is called Iia-gong (the upper It), the latter, Jta-kog (the 
lower It). • 

First the lia-gung 9 or fifteenth volume. 

There are in this volume seven separate works. Their titles in Sanscrit 
and Tibetan, together with some gotiees on their contents, are as follow:— 

I. Sans. Amogha pasha hnddyum maha ydna sidra . Tib. I)on-yod- 
xhag*-pahi-suyhig-po-theg-pu~c/ihcn-pohi-\\\do. From leaf 1—11. A snfra of 
high principles, containing the essence of Amckjha Pa'siia (a deified saint), 
related by CiiKXHifsiK. The salutation is thus—Reverence be to A'hya 
A mocha Pa'siia ; reverence be to Buddha ; reverence to the great Merciful 
One. Sha'kya is mi the top of the mountain of Pot-ala, the residence*of 
CiiKNar/siK, together with eighteen thou.^md Gelongx, an infinite number of 
Jtodhisatwas, and 1terns of Gmts-gtsang (the pure place or holy heaven). IJe 

Tjfvcs them religious instruction. CujexviE'siK tells this naira . Moral 

» 

instruction, with several mantras of great efficacy, and ceremonies with wliich 
they must be repeated. 

’ . 2. Sans. Saraswati Shri Devi. Tib. <■'*> ’Dpal-lhu-mo-sgra-Avyangs. Leaves 
11, 12. The praise of that goddess. 
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3. Sans. Shri Malta l)eoi vyalca^ana. Tib. C 8 ?) Lha-mo-ctihen-mo-HpaUinig- 
b$ tan-pa. From /naf\2 — 19 . Account of Sni Maha De'vi (Lakskmi). Told 

4 

by Shaky a to Chexhe'sik, in the (Tib. ( ;,, >) B di-va-chan (Sans. Sukkavati) 

1 * 

world. Prophecies of several Buddhas of lier future exaltation. Her former 
moral merits. The benefits arising from repeating her names..' Leaves 18,19. 
I ler several names. Mantras. 

| » * 

4. Sans. Qfafm shrmjd su'tra. Tib. W Dpal-ctihen •mohi-mdo. Letires 

If), 20 . A su'tra on Maha Sri Df/vi. Told by Sua'kya to Chenre'sik, in 
Nuklutrali. Her twelve names are thus in Tibetan.—C 33 ) 1 Z)pal-£Dan-ma. 

1 

2.‘ //KUA-SHIS-MA. 8 . I'AD-MAHI-rHKENG-VA-ClIAN. 4. NoR-GYI-flDAG-MO. 

5. /Jkau-juo. 6. Grags-pa-cii’hkn-mo. 7. Pad-maiii-spyan. & Hon-, 
ch’iien-mo. 9. Hyed-pa-mo. 10 . Zas-sryin-ma. 11 . IIin-po-cii’he'-iiah- 
ti'-si yan-ma. 12. 71PAi,rCH’iiEN-3io. Mantra—Syadya tliedana jhtigltrini, 
sana art/ia sddhani shaslnni alakslnnini , meneskeya. Siddkantume mantra 
pttdd: stcdhdt. Translated by Jjxa-mjtjia and Bande' Ye-sheWde'. 

5. The twelve names of ditto. In-aces 20 , 21 . 

I I 

. 6. Sans. Vajra pdtdfa (ndnta /antra raja). Tib. ( 3I) Jldo-rje-sa-hog-gi- 

rgyuil-kyi-vgyal-po. From leaf 21 —66. The salutation is thus—Reverence 
be to the Supreme being and to Manju Sri. A principal tantra containing 
a prolix description of mandalas. Ceremonies, mantras, and mystical doctrine 
with respect to the infernal (or lower) regions, told by ShaVya, at Shrdcasti, 
(Tib. M nyan-yod.) in the presence'of many priests, Iiodhisaticas, gods, and 
demons. ‘ 

7. Sans. Bhuta damara (maha fltu/ra raja). Tib. (:i 'J II byung-po h dtd- 
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V ■ , i ' • 

vn — r g!/nd-foyi'rgyal-po-ch'hen -po. From Jeaf 66—105. The subduing or 
taming of ghosts (or evil spirits). • Salutation thus—Rewrence be to Siu 
Va.tra Satwa. (Tib. Y)pal-rdo-\j^sems~Apah ). Subject—The manner of 
subduing all male and female Shuts. The speaker is Va.tra Djiara (R do- 
rj£-ctihang). Riaf SO. Explication of several symbols (Sans, mudra) or eon- 
figurations of the fingers of the hands, the fists, &c. Several mantras and 
ceremonies to be performed for obtaining the favour of suclj and such a 
demon. Translated by UunimA Akara Varma, and GMong Ch'uos-kyi* 
SHES-RAf. 


(B 1-11 or. ) on the sixteenth volume. 

The lower or latter B. 

I 1 here is only one work, with the following title and contents:— 

Sans. A'rya atnogha pasha ha/pa Raja. Tib.11 phags-pa-don-yod- 

, m m m § » 

ptd/i-zfiags-pahi-ch’ho-ga-xhib-mohi-rgi/aJ-po. From leaf 1—5G<>. Minute des¬ 
cription of the religious rites and ceremonies of .A'rva Aaron ii a ta'sha. 
The’ salutation is thus—Reverence he to Buddha , and to all Bodhisatuasr. 
Subject—Inscription of mmidalas, cercnWnies, mantras , praises, instruction. 
The Several parts of this volume have been translated by different per¬ 
sons at different tipics; the end, by Sha'kva and Getong Rin-cu’hen- 
cjRunr. ' •* 

* 

. (Ml) OR THE SEVENTEENTH VOLUME. j 

There are in this volume sixteen separate works ,or* treatises. Their 

> 

titles in Sanscrit and Tibetan, with some short notices on their contents, are as 
follow:— 
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1. Sans. Stirva karma dram it'a v ishodhan U—n Am a dJidrau'L Tib. t 3 *) Las- 

i 

kyi-sgrib-pa-lhamir-t'liod-Tnam-jitir-shyong-M-zlies-byu-mlu-g'z.uvgs. From fenj 
1—3. A dharani for making clear al,l the stahis of moral works (or for 
putting away all moral deformities). The salutation is thus—Reverence be to 

Riiaoava'n, (Tib. (:W) Hcfiom-idun-hdas,) the undisturbed." Kamo Ratna 

<. 4 

Traydya. There are a few mantras, and some benclits are enumerated as 

* f • • 

attainable by {repeating them. 

2. Sans. Vidyd nltama mafia fan fra. 'Fib. (• Tl) Rig-pu-uxctthog-gi-vgyud- 
ch’hcn-po. From leaf 3—365. A large tanfro of the chief rid yd, tgnght by 
Cfe a'kna' Dorje' (Sans. Vajra Paul) by the permission of Cjiom-da'n-da's 

V 

{Shakya) at SArdimti. Mantras, with instruction how to make use oY them*, 
on what occasions to write them; on what days to perform the ceremonies 

and burn incense; and what things are to be obtained by them. Leaf 37., 

% 

Cha'kna' Douje' having prostrated himself at the feet of Chom-da'n-da's 
(Sbdkya) utters this mantra—Kama llatna Traydsya; Namashaehau da 
Vajra Pdnisya Malta Yttksha senapalisyu; Nmnashachanda prtlmatajidyn, 
Mrdhd. tliri miri tir/ni, stedhd. Ceremonies of Uudua'm, (Tib. fW * A?ag- 
mo-drag-mo,) of Jayarati, (Tib. i* 1 ? ^Rgyal-ea-chaii-ma,) &c. Several sorts oi 
mandalas. Ceremonies for obtaining any specified kind of prosperity; as, 
health, longevity, wealth, victory over an enemy, faculty of perceiving and 
retaining what one has heard or learned. The ceremonies’ of Kartikeya 
(T ib. Smin-tfrng-gi-bu ); of six great goddesses, as, Uma' (Tib. W Jyfca/t- 
b xfog ); &c. The expelling of evil spirits. The curing of lunatics (or madmcif)’, 
and of those suffering from consumption by several sorts of meat anddriuk, or 
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potions. Several modes of oiAing diseases also. On leaf $65 there is a slolta 
in four lines thus:—(Tib. <") y • • * 

Nad-iked-paAii-myed-pahi-mch'hog, 
Ctihvgfihes-pa-ni-nor-gyi-inch'hog, 
Yid-hrtan-pa-ni-guycn-gyi-nwtihog, 
Mytt-nan-hdnx-pa-bde-vahi-mch'hog. 

■ Health is the chief acquirement. 

Content is the best riches. ’ 

Firmness of mind is the best kinsman. 

Deliverance from pain is the chief happiness. 

• Dhon-mch'hog-gxum-la-phyag-hts'hal-h. 

Reverence be to the three holy ones. 

.Translated by Vid ya'kara I’uabiia", and Pa'lsf.V.s, a Tibetan Loixavd. 
From leaf 3(iG — 308. The eight,names of Ciia'kna' Domin' (Sans. Vajru 
Pant) together with some mantrax. , 

S % 

3. Sans. Vajra riddraria — namn-dhdrnn'i. Tib. Jldo-rje - Yttrttn -par- 
■hjomxpa — zhc.i-bya-enhi-gz.uugx. From leaf 3G8—370. A dhdrani styled 
*• the subduer of the thunderbolt.” Son xc\nautras, and their efficacy. 

■t. Sans. Malta tajra titer it xhihhara hula giira—dhdran i. Tib. (|r ’) Rrfo- 

rje/ti-ri •rab-ch'hen-pnhi-v/xe- ■mohi-k/ia/ig-jja-brlxcgx-pahi — gzii/tgx. From iedf 

• • • 

370 — -il 9 . The storied house (or palace) , on the top of the great diamond 
(iimhoveable) lli-mb (Sans. Merit). A dhdrani. Salutation thus—Revereijce 
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Ik* to Buddlm am] to all Bodhisatwas. ,Told by Sua'kya, when he was in 
that house on the top of the Merit. Subject—^Praise of Shaky a by the gods 
and Bodhisatwas. Exhortations to go tp him, and to hear his doctrine. His 
instruction on several subjects. Metaphysical speculation on the nature of 
Tatkagata (God) in a discourse between Cha'kna, Doeje' (Sans. Vajra 
Pdn'l) and Sha'badwa tihx-uu. Translated by the Indian Upddhyaya 
(M khan-po, master or professor) Siiii.e'ndra Bodiii, Jnana Siodhi, ani 
Bande' Y e'-she's-sde'. 

5. Sans. Vajra ajita anala prnmol tan i — dhdran'i. Tib. (l7 > Rdo-rjc-mi- 
hpham-pa-mS-\tar-rah-tu-rmongs-byed — g zungs. From leaf 419—424. The 
invincible Vajra , that makes blind like fire. All .sorts of demons uttfer great 
noise in their distresses, and beg Chom-daij-das to protect them. His 
instruction to them. 

. < 

6. Sans. Daslia Vajra Panina hridaya. Tib. W Lag-na-rdo-rje-bchuhi- 

• i 

snying-po. From leaf 424—426. The essence of ten Vajra Pad is. Some 
mantras and bja-mantras. 

7 . Sails. Vajra dunda—Naga samaya. Tib. < 19 > Rdo-rje-mch’hu —k////<;-, 

dam-ts'hig. From leaf 426—166. r Jhe Vajra (or diamond) beak; or the oath 
or promise of a A r dga (or serpent). Some ceremonies and mantras to the 
Ndgas (or serpents) for obtaining seasonable rain. The JVagas promise that 
they will not hurt the corn, &c. t * 

, 8. Sans. Sadhrisha aya os’lifha. Tib. f3n > T n'hags-mctihu-nag-po. Leaves 
466,467. The black iron beak (ot bill). 1 ». 

9. Sans. Lohd djnrida — dhdran'i. Tib. ( ,|J Lchags-nxch'hu — gzungs. Leaves 
469, 470. ,Tbe iron bill (or beak). A dhdran'i by Sua'kya to Indra, on 
the means of. subduing all evil spirits that are noxious to his doctrine. 

10. Another dhdran'i of the same title. Leaf 472. 
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]1. Sans. Kundalyn vtrifa hrirtuya—dhararii. Tib. Udiut-xisi-thah- 
nhyar-gyi-snying-po —g zungs, Leaf 474. Some mantras by Doh.tf/ Kimovo. 

(Sans Vajra Chan'(la) on tTie permission of Chom-da'n-tia's, for the. benefit 

» 

of all animal beings. , 

12. Sans. Malta hala—mahd yana antra. Tib. (V,) Stobs-pa-ch'he — t/teg- 

$ya-ctihcn-pohi-mdo. Leaf 489. The great strong (or powerful) one. A m sttfra 
of high principles. Some mantras of V r AJRA Krodiia Hala — their 

efficacy. The Maiia' Hala is Tathdgata^ is Dhcnna , is all;—therefore Ma'ra 

i 

or Ca'wa repairs for protection to Maha # Hala. 

13. Sans. Vighnan vinaya gndatrd—dImran i. Tib. (:,n TAgegsscl-rahi — 
t$znngs Leaf 489. A d/tdrani against mischievous spirits. 

14. Sans. Malta yaksha senapataye ndra hirer a kalpa. Tib. W G nod- 
s byin -gyi-ade -(1 pon-eh'lwn -po-gar- nxlelutn-mok'kog-gi-hvfag-jta. Leaf 521. 
Siia'kya in the palace of Kuv^ra. descriptions of the great mandala. 
Some ceremonies and mantras, and reflections on the supreme * spirit, by 
Maily' Yaks'ha, upon the permission and benediction of Siia'kya, 

1.5. Satis. Jamlhalu shri — dharan'i. Tib. ihiod-hdftin-dpal —g xmign. 

* * V 

Leaf 523. A dim rani consisting of some mantrgs .' 

16 . Sans. Jambhala Jalendra yath(i lasatu kalpa-ndma. Tib . {:,7) Cl?iod-gnas- 
Aea ng-])o f t AtarA\by&vg-r alri-rtog-pa. Oil the manner of the origin of JAMBif ala 

• • i* f ' 

.1 alkxdua. Many mantras. At the end—#-Om * Snpratishtha Fa'/raye,strdhd. 


»» • (Ts.i) OR THE El Ci FIT KENT 11 VOLUME. • 

• # ... 

There is only one work in this volume, under the following title :— 

Sans. Itltagarati A'rya Tara mula kalpa. Tib. Mc/tmn-\dan-hda$- 

maMphags-nia-*grol-mahi-rtsa-ralti-xtog»pa. From leaf 1—453. Minute des- 
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ANALYSIS OF THE GYUT. 


.itS 

cription of religious rites and ceremonies concerning Ta'iu', a goddess, styled 

* - 

elsewhere, the mother of all Tathdgatas. Cuenre'stK (Sans. Avafokitfahicara) 
sent by Amita'bjia from the Snkharnti world,' visits Sha'kva, and after 
having, delivered 1<* him Aahta'iuia’s compliments, praises him (Sua kya) 
in several verses (seven or eight). Sha'kva with Ciienue'sik, in a discur¬ 
sive manner, tells all sorts of religious rites and ceremonies. There arc derw 
criptions of matulalas . ceremonies, and some mantras. Instruction on several 
subjects. On the six transcendental virtues. The subject of this volume 
is.^in general,.mystical and moral doctrine. Resides Cixeniie'sik, several of 
Siia'kva’s disciples are introduced speaking, as Sha'ritu-iw, Moye.or.VANA. 
and others. . - 

• I 

(Ts'tt.i) OR THE XINTKI’XTII VOLUME. 

, There are in this volume twenty-two, separate works. Their titles in 
Sanscrit and Tibetan, together with some short notices on their contents are 
as follow:— 

1. Sans. Mani bhadra — dhdrnni. Tib. ( "' !,) Nor-bu-bsang-pohi-gziaigs.' 
From leaf 1—3. The son of Maoa' Yaksiia Sf/nacati visiting Sha'kva 
at Shrdimti, promises to him. that whoever of the Gelongs and Gelongmas. 
slfall’ daily thrice repeat this S nying-po (mantra or bi}a-nuutra)^—Namo llahm 
Traydya; Xamo Maui It/tadray a , Malta Yahsha.Senapa.tayc , & c. he will 
defend him, and supply all his necessities. 

2. Sans. Maui bhadra yaksha-sfina kalpa. Tib. fft,) Critod-sbyin-gyi-sde ~ 

I 

(\pun-ch'he>>-po-hor-l>K-hzaitg-pohi'rtog-pa. From leaf 3—20. Some ceremonies 
and mantras concerning Manx Rhadiia. 

3. Sans. Mekhnla — dhdrnni. Tib. (ll,) Me-hha-la — gzungs. From leaf 

9 

20—27. A dhdrnni, styled Mekhafa (a girdle or zone). Name of a rid yd 
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w 

m 

tantra, told by Sha'kya to K^N-ogVh-vO, to keep safe Giuciien-osix (Sans. 
Bdhula) his son from the injuries of all softs of specifitxl demons, or evil 
, s])irits. ** 

4. Sans. Vidya Baja — Shu-dun mahd. Tib. (<;2 > llig-amgs-kyi-rgyal-po- 
d wupx-ch'hen-po. Leaves 27, 28. A principal vidya mantra , styled *• The 
jjreat breath,” (name of a demon, the prince of all evil spirits). lie tells to 
Sha'kya the several evils which he inflicts on all animal beings’, ami promises 
that he will not hurt such as shall keep and repeat the “ Shwasa malm 

■ rid yd mantra.” 

5. Sana. Pradahs/ia x ralna traya — dliarani. Tib. <•«) Y)kon-mcliltog-gi. 
iteu-Ia-hskorTva-bya-ualii-gzinigs. Leaves 28, 29. A dliarani to be repeated 
at circumambulating any of the three holy ones (representatives of God). 
•The benefits arising therefrom. 

(I. Sans. Dahshini parish odhayi. Tib. t (| i) Yon-yongs-su-shyong-va. Leuces 

29, 30. The purification of gifts. Some nia/dras to be repeated. 

7. Satis. Jnydno/ko—dliaran i , surra guti parisiiodhani. Tib. ( Wi > Yc-shes- 
* • 
1a4aMihi-\*zuugs-hgro-v(i-tlmMMlmd-yoHgx^ii-&hyoug-va. From leaf 31—33. 

The Tat-trce of knowledge (name of a l?uddha). m A dhdrarii for the purifica¬ 
tion of all animal beings. There arc some other short dImran is .. From leaf 

33—36. On the adoration of Bukdha. * % 

» • f, 

. 8. Sans. Prajnd pdramifd sliata mhmra—dhdran i. Tib. (f/,) She^rub- 
kyi-[)ha+roldu-ph}i'tH-)M-stong-plirag-hrgya~i)ahi-gziing!i. A dhdran’i for coni- 
prehending the prajnd pdramitd of 10(),0J)0 s/dhus. 

, 9. Another dh/trani for the prajnd panmitd of 25,090 slokas. 

10. Another ditto for that of 8,000 ditto. 
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« 

11. Sans. Snli6.hu pariprichch'ka-tanfra . ( Tib. (,i O Tipnng-bzangs-kyis- 
xhus-pa-xhes-hya-i'ahi-vgynd.' A'/antra delivered by Ciia'kna' Doiue, at the 
request of SrnA'iir (one with a good or handsome?’arm). Leaven 40, 41. Sub- 
jcct—Instruction on tlic? fruits of good morals. 

12. Sans. Sana mnntlafa samanya vidhana guhya tan fra. Tib. (ify D/tyil- 

Idthorathaws-rhad-hyi-spyihi-ch’ho-ga-gsang-rahi-rgyud. From leaf 71—108. 

* > 

General rites and formuhe used in every mandala. A mystical tantra , taught 
,by Cha'kna Doiue' ( Vajra Pant). The salutation is thus—Reverence be to 
the All-knowing. Subject—Enumeration of several sorts of mandaffis, and 
description of the ceremonies practised in each of them. Disposition of the 
figures representing the several divinities introduced in the mandala. ' Expli¬ 
cation of the several symbols (1 mudra) in the hands of the deities in the 
mandala; as, triftul, for Rudra,; discus, for Vishnu; padma, for Brahma'; 
u jar din, for S,\mbara ; a vajra, for In dr a ; a furnace, for the god of tire.; 
a clul, for Yama; a word, for Niriuti; a snare , for the god of water; a 

hanneri for Vayh ; a staff | -for Kuveka, kv. ike. This is an instructive tantra 
« , 
on the rites and ceremonies practised in the mandalas. It is in verse, and. 

in an easy style. ** ■ * 

» « 

13. Sans. DDydnottura ritala krama . Tib. B w m-glav-fpji-phyi-nHi- 

rnntyar-phye-ra. From leaf 108—112. A gradual evolution of meditation. 

% * 

Several degrees of meditation. i 

• 14. Sans. Su mldhihura inaha tantra — Sadhanopamdyika ritala . ‘Tib. 
< r "> Legs-fia r-gr nh-pa r-hyed - paid - rgynd - c/i/ien -po - las, zgrtt h - pah i - lliahs -ril/t*' 
par-phye-ra. From 'leaf 112—187. ‘ From a large tantra , on accomplishment; 
the analysis of the means of obtaining perfection, or emancipation. Delivered 
by Va.iha I'a'n'i', (Tib. < 71 ^ Phyag-na-rdo-rje) on tin 1 request of Maiia a 
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1 • i ’ 

Bala Maha Chan'd'a. Tibi ^ l^tobs-th'hcn-khro-vo-ch'hen-po. 

A detailed account of the means of arriving at perfection («r of all religious 
and moral observances for wbtaiifing t it). Leaf 115. The required qualities 

a * 

of a teacher, who may officiate at tantriha ceremonies. Description of the 

several substances used in the sacrifices; as, flowers, incenses, perfumes, sweet 

scented water, lights, or lamps, &c. Stated periods of the day and night for 
• 9 # • 
performing such and such religious observances or duties. TJliis is a fine , 

tantra, and in good language. 

t V 

15. ^Sans. Parin'ata chakra—Maha Yana sutra. Tib. Fowg^a-bsSo- 
vahi-hkhor-lQ-theg-pa-ch'hcn -pohi - mdo. From leaf 187—192. The state o'f 
arriving* at maturity or perfection. The blessing of bestowing a benedic¬ 
tion upon any one, that he may arrive at perfection or emancipation. Enu- 
jation of some required qualifications for obtaining final emancipation. 

16. Sans. Malta parin'ata raja samantraha. Tib. Yongs-su-bstio-vahi- 
tgyal-po-ch'hen-po — snags-dang-bchas-pa. From leaf 193—223. A principal 
benediction, together with some mantras; or an .earnest wish that by the 
merits of specified religious and moral actions, one may come to perfection of 
salvation (or. final emancipation.) Adundnn of several Buddhas and Jiodhi- 

• 0 t 

satuas, gods, and demons. Translated by Vidya'kaka Pkauha* and Bande 
Ye'-siie's ^NYiNU-rp; corrected by JDpal-atse'gs. Leaves 224, 225.. A 
prayer for obtaining the supremo degree of perfection, that one may be able to 
assist other animal beings that are suffering all sorts of miseries; commencing 
-with—“llcvereucc be to the three holy ones. Sans. Namo Halna Trayaja." 
From leqf 225—227. Another prayer J addressed to C.nfeNRE'siK, as the 
most merciful. From leaf 227—229. Another prdycr. Some other prayers. 
Vrom leaf ^29 —233. 


Subject— 
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17. \8ans. Swdstigathd. Tib, TMf-legs+fryi-ts'hig*-sit-bcfiad-pa. From 
leqf 233—235. Some verses on- happiness. 

18. Sans. Swastyayana gdtha . Tib. (7i;) Ude-legssu-hgyur -ra/ii-tihigs- 
xH-hchacI-pa. Verses on the state* of those that arc happy. Told by Siia'kya 
at the request of a god. Enumeration of some moral duties—they that 
practise (or observe) them sire happy. 

4 *’ t * 

ly. Sans. r Dern jxtr ’qmctichka wangala gdtha. Tib. (77) IJ/as-zhus-pahi- 
bkra-shis-lnji-ts'higs-su-bchad-pa. Leaves 236, 237. Some benedictory verses, 
at the request of a god. Another ditto. 

20. Sans. Panrha talhdgata mangold gdtha. Tib. (7 ^ De-bxhin-gshegs- 
paAiiahi bhra^his-hji-txhigs-su-hcfiafl-pu. Benedictory verses or hymns on 
five Tathagatas (the five Dhydni Buddhas) commencing with Vairoohana. 
Another hymn. 

21. Sans. Mangold gdtha. Tib. (79) Rkrashis-kyi-ts'higssu-hchaiLpa. 
From leafZM —242. Benedictory verse, or hymn. 

22. Sans, ltatna tri swdisti gdtha. Tib. D&o/t-m ctihog-gxunt-gyi-hkra- 

tfhis-tcyi-ishigs-su-bchad-pa. Leaves 242, 243. A hymn on the three holy, 

< . » 

ones, uttered by Cjiom-da'n-daV (Shdhya) at the request of De'spa, (a 
liberal man) a householder. Translated by Ji'na-mitra, and Bandf/ Yp/- 
JHK's-ftDE'. 

•. • 

(1)SA) Oil TILE TWENTIETH VOLUME. 

% 

9 

\ There arc in this volume three separate works. Their titles and .contents 

are jus follow< 

« 

1. Sans. Soared dhcrwa maltd sdnti bodhi chitla knlaya 1 Xdjd. Tib. W 

t 

Ch'hos-thamS’ehad’Tdsogs-pa-ck'he?i~ 2 )o-byang-cJihub-kyisemS’kun-byed-rgyaL-f)o* 
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From leaf I—91, then continued agjain to 120. The great perfect One in all 
things (or respects), the pure Soul, the all-creating sovereign. This is a highly 
speculative treatise on the nature, the character, and Aistence of the Supreme 
being, and the proceeding of all things from him. The speaker, in gene¬ 
ral, is the supreme Soul, or the all-creating sovereign, who answers to the 
queries of Vajra Satwa, (Tib. <K!) Kdo-rjesems-dpah) the president of the 
5ve Dhyanl Buddhas (as they are called elsewhere.) He was before all things 
—He is existing from all eternity. Translated in the eighth or ninth century, 
by Sju Siniia Prabha, and Bairotsana. 

ll. Sans. Sarva tathdgata chit la jndna guhya artha garhha vyuha rafta 
tantra hidkki yoga, dgama syimaja aorta ridya antra mahd ydna mbiti samaya 
dherma parydya riryuha udma sitfram. The same in the Bruzha language (J 
.could not leilrn what sort of language it is) Tibetan character, < Ki ) which ro¬ 
man i zed stands thus— Ilo-na-pan-ril-lil-pi-ht-bi-li-Ia-ti-tasifig-hun-hub-hang- 
pang-rilJiub-pi-mJ)a)ig-ri-xhe-hal-pahi-Ma-lfyaTig-ltuhi-dang-rad-1i. The? same 
in Tijietau.* l)eA)di‘ni-gslicgx-j)ti4hamwJiad-1fyidhuga-gfiang-t'ahi-ye-ahca-(hn- 
gyi - an yi ng-po - rdo -rje-\ dwd nth /- vgyud-rnalA 1 byor-grvh-pa-hun-\\ dvs-rig-pahi- 
m do-theg-pa-ch'hen-po-mnon-par-rdsogs-p : - ch'hm-kyi-rnam-granga -r nampar- 
1 )hod pa -zhea J)ya -rah i-iudo. From leaf 12(1 —408. The essence of the mys¬ 
teries of all the Tajhdgatm, &t\ Thu subject, in general, is mystical,and 
moral doctrine. * Translated from the Bruz/ia language, in the Itruzha coun- 
try, by Dherma Bonn: Dana Rakshita, and the Tibetan Lofsacd Ch'he'- 

"Usan-skye's. * 

3. No Sanscrit title. Tib. (Hn D^ahhi-gshegs-pa-fha)us-chad-hyi-gsauff- 
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va, kc. From leaf 408—503. Tho mysteries «(or secrets) of all the Tafhd- 

I * 

galas, &c. This is'considered as'part of the former treatise. 

Norn.—This whole volume is old fashioned, and of little authority, except to the S nyiymaya 
seel (the most ancient among the Buddhistic sects in Tibet). 


(Wa) or the twenty-first volume. 


This volume contains the four following works or treatises :— 

1. Sans. Sarva lathdgata chi tin gulnju jndna art/ta garhha vajra krodha 
kula tanlra pinthdrtha vidya yoga siddhi ndma mafia ydna stifra. Tib. f K,) De- 
bzhin-gshegs-pa-fhams-ehad-kyi-lhugs-gsatig-cuhi -ye -sites -don -gyi -suyivg-po- 


khro-ro-rdo-rjShi-rrgs-ku/t-hdus-rig-pahi-mdo-rnal-bbyor-grnh-pahi-rgyiid-ches^ 

bya-ra-theg -pa -ch'hcn -po/ii -mdo. From leaf 1 — 130. The essence of the 
meaning and wisdom of the mysteries of all the Tathdgatas. A treatise for , 
understanding the whole class (of the saints) of the Vajra Krodha kula 
(the most powerful wrathful kind). A tanlra of the perfect Yoga. A trea¬ 
tise of high principles. Subject—Mystical and moral doctrine. 

2. Saiis. Shrir gtthya gurbha la/tca vinishchaya. Tib. fWi) Dpal-gsmtg-. 

• •» 

vahi-snying-po-de-kho-na-uyid-vnam-par-nes-pa. From leaf 139—171. Ascer¬ 
tainment of the nature of the essence of the holy mysteries. The salutation is 
tints--Reverence be to Chom-da'n-da's Ktjntu Z/zanc-uo. (Sans. Bhagaidn 

i , , 

Satnanta lihadra). Subject—Metaphysical and moral doctiine. 

t 3. Sans. Vajra satwa mdyd jdda guhya sarva adarsha-tanlra . Tib: (ft7 > 
Jldo-rjr-sems-ilpahi-sgyN-hpkrul-dra-ra-gsatig-va-thams-chad-liyi-me-lotig-zheS-'* 

i 

hyu-L'tihi-Ygyud. From leaf 171—267. The illusory net work (or cover) 
of Vajua Satwa (the Supreme being) or a tanlra , the mirror of all mysteries. 
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The salutation is thus.— Om! Jle very nee be to VathochaNa. (Tib.R navi- 
parsnang-mdsad.) Hum! Reverence to Aksiiojiiiya. (Tib., Mi-xfryod- 
pa.) Ah! Reverence to Amjta'biia'. (Tib. (,J0) Saang-va-mthah-yas.) Subject 
—Buddhistic ritual and theology. Delivered by Vajka Satwa (Tib. 
rj('-#ctns-(\prill) the Supreme intelligence, who is also styled in this xfitra 
Pradha'na, (Tib. Crtso-ro,) Maha Purus ha (Tib. {[r£ > ShycxJn*chhen-po) on the 
qberies of VajbA Diiaua, (Tib. f *b VLdu-rj6-\\ch'hung) the lord of all mysteries. 
• Queries by ffno-/MF.'-/rcif]iA>ro—Why the live ( Dhynni) Buddhas, several 
specified Bodhisatwas, and goddesses, as Mamaki, Ta'iia, Sita', Are., were 
called so? Translated by Viaiai.amitka, and by Randk' .Ina'na Ki/ma'kA. 
, 1. In Tibetan only. f9 b C i sang- cahi-snyiug-po-de-kho -no-nyid-hes -pa. 

From leaf 1267—427. The essence of mysteries—the real nature of the human 

soul, or its identity with the divine spirit that animates the whole of nature. 

• • 

The salutation is thus—"Reverence be to Chom-da'n-da's Kunti; Zanc-co, 
(Sans. /Vwgaran Sa manta Jihadra). Subject, as above. This is an appendix 
to the former treatise. 

, * 

• • 

* • . (Zll'.l) OK ’I’ll K TWKNTYrSECONn VOT.I'ME. 

There are in this volume fifteen separate works, besides some small and 
inconsiderable fragments. The titles of them in Sanscrit and Tibetan, \\ii\k 
some tshort notices tfli their contents, are as follow:— 

i 

• ]. Sans. Deri jali maha maya-tantra ndma, Tib. (9,) Lha-mo-siryu-hphrul- 

* 

m-elfhen-mxt-xltes-hytt-odhi-xgyud. From leaf 1—47. A /antra of Dk'vj- 

.ia'i.i maha' aia'ya'. Ritual and mystical, doctrine. * 

. ■> • 

2. Tib. ( ' Ki > C.sang-valu-snying-po-dt-kho-ua-nyUknes-palnAda-ma-clChvn-po. 
From leaf 47—83. Essence of mysteries. Tbc real great Supreme one. The 
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* J 

salutation is thus—Reverence to Chom-da'n-d^'s, Kitntit Z anc-po, Ye'shf/s 
Bla'ma' Ciien-io (to Buagav.Vn Samanta Bhadra, the supreme lord of 
wisdom). 

< 

^ 8. Sans. Manju Shri karma chattmr chakra guhya tan fra. Tib. (° 7 > Hjam- 

i 1 pat-lasA is:// 1-\ikhor-lo-gsung-vahi-rgyud. From leaf'SO —102.' The four works 

of Man.hi Sri, 8v a tan fra on tlic mysterious chakra (wheel); again continued 
^ • 
in an appendix to leaf 107. The salutation is thus—Reverence be to //jam- 

opal Ye -she's Si:ms-/>paii, (Sans. Manju Shri Juana Satwa). Subject— 

Mystical and moral doctrine. 

* *k Sans. Sana tathdgata budanutlara guhya rauoshi , ashwaltama rina 

i 

saint/,fa tan fra ndma. Tib. (!JS) De-hdiin-gshegs-jia-thams-chad-kyi-Ogougs-pu, 
hta-na-med-pa - gsang - va. rta -11 i elf hog- rot -pa he - rgyud - delicti -po - decs- hya - va. 
From leaf 107—17!). The mind (or thought) of all Tathngatas , the greatest 

I* " 

mystery. A fanfra , styled the 4 ‘ sporting fine horse.” Salutation—Reverence 
be to (Tib. W ] ) Dyai.-huo-h.) k'-sk m s-/jpaii (Shri Vajra Satwa). Subject— 
Mystical and moral doctrine, delivered by Dor.ie' Dsin (Sans. Vajra DJiara) 
the supreme Buddha , at the request of Ciiakna' Dor./e' (Sans. Vajra Pant) 
a Bodhisatwa . Description of mahdalas , ceremonies, mantras , provinces of 
several Buddhas , and their perfections. Leaf 150. How to represent the five 
Ifuddhas , Vaiicochana, &c. with their symbols (Tib. (1,x, - ) Phyag-xgya. Sans. 

** l- 

Mitdra) in a mandala. V * 

. % 

5. Sans. Shri lleruka knrund kridita tantra guhya gamhlnra uftama natoia. 
TiK fjm > Uprd-Ae-ru-ka-snyi/ig-xjc-rot-pahi-xgyud — Gsang-va-zab-neoki-'nicfi’hog* 
ches-hya-m. From leaf 179—285 . 1 A tantra of Ski IIk # ruka (a name of 
Buddha) on the displaying of mercy, or the most profound mystery. Re¬ 
verence be to (Tib. (UW >) Z>pal-/M)0-/?je'-sems-/>pau (Sans. Shri Vajra Satwa)*' 
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Subject—Mystical theology. # Description ot* mandalas, ceremonies, and man¬ 
tras, such as this—“Om! Shi HeIruka mqlia pajra, satya dust am samayd 
mudra pra veshaya, Sri Hj;'ri t ka, IIAm, Phaf. (Leaf 267). 

6. Sans. Sarva pancha amrita sdra sidtli mahd rnlta hridaydna. Tib. t'® 1 

Thams-chad~bdtid-rt«i-\fiahi-rmg-bzJiiii — D nos-gruh -ch'hen -po-nye-vahi-snying- 

po-xpetihog. From leaf 285—287. They all (the five Buddhas) are like the 
* , 

fivg kinds of Amrita —an essence that comes near to the grcgt perfect one. 

• ■) 

Salutation—Reverence be to (Tib. < WI >) Dtal-kitn-tv-bzang-po (Sans. Shri 

Samanta Bhadra). Subject—The nature or essence of Buddha. 

0 

7. Sims. Amrita rasayana* §c. &p.' Ambrosia essence. From leaf'lWh— 
£{> A remedy against the diseases of both the hody and the mind. The 
means of acquiring that ambrosia. 

S. Sans. Vujaya Bhagavdn mahd Raja. Tib. na,) BchomAdan-bda*-gnyis- 
mcddyi-rgyal-po-chltcn-jio-la-phyag-\\ts'haUo. Leaves 293, 294. Reverence 
be to (or 1 adore) Bfiaoava'n, tlie most perfect sovereign. Some mystical 
ceremonies. 

» j 

’ 9- Sans. Stana mahd darn pancha . Tib. Wbrasbu-cUhcn-po-lfUi- 
bsgral-va. * From leaf 294—299. Explication of the five fruits (or conse- 
quetifes). Some ceremonies and mantras . 

10. Sans. Tathdgata pancha buddhdnam-namah. Tib. (lll7) RigsAfia-bdp- 
rar-«shcgs-la-})hyag-\\ts'liahla. From leaf 299—301. Reverence be to the five 

i 

Sugfjtas (Tatluigatas or Buddhas). On the means of obtaining emancipation, 
jUld the "State of being united with the Supreme spirit—or on the Mahd yoga. 

11. Sans. Amrita hundhalali. Tib. Tldud-rtsi-hkhyil. The gathering 

• • 

together of nectar (like a small pond). Descriptuyi of mandalas, and of some 
•ceremonies. ' 
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12. Sans. Amrila halasha slddhi. .Tib. ( 1,J9 > Hdnd-rlsi-buin-pahi-lung. 

4 1 * 

From leaf 303—308. An instruction on the nectar bowl or vessel. Some 
ceremonies and mantras. *. 

13. Sans, Bhagaeun AEanju Shrl, <S$r. Tib. (1,1)1 Bchoni-ldan-hdas’h/aw-dpal. 

% 

From Ay//’308 — 310. Fraise to Man.hi Sri, by several Buddhas and gods. 

14. Sans. Fajra mantra Dhirusanti mar a tantrn ndma. Tib. fM,) Drag - 
sflags- 1 1 dns-pa-wla-rje-rfsa- rah /• rgyud-ehes-hya-va. From Ay//' 310—369- Cere¬ 
monies and mantras for acquiring superhuman powers. Translated by 
Padma S a Mini a' ha, (Tib. (,,1>) Pud-ma-\\l>yn t/g-gnas) and Baikotsana, in the 
tiAie of KllIU-SKONO-DK'Hr-TSAN. 

15. Sans. Isola stofra pn'ja tan Ira ndma , manobhika sun taka. Tib. (in ;, 

Hjig-rtcn - meti hod - hstod -sgrub -pa-rtsa -vahi -rgf/nd -chcs - by a - ra . From Ay//* 

3(>f)—397. Ail original tantra on the means of obtaining or acquiring Him, to 

* * 
whom the world offers sacrifices and utters praises ;—or on the union with the 

Supreme spirit. The salutation is thus—ifcevereueo be to Ciioai-da n-das- 

Horje' I)sin (Sans, Bhagardh, Fajra tl/iara) the supreme lhiddha. 

.. Notk _Tlie titles of some of the smaller works in this volume have Ihvii written hnd 

9 

translated erroneously. In general all these works an* of little interest. Here euds tlit last voIutw 
of the 7 £gyut Class, as also of the whole Kaii-cycb. , 

I heg, in conclusion, to remark, that in the whole Catalogue, the proper names of l$ in M/tax. 

J tinthisufmis, gods, demons, countries, cities, &e. &c. though they occur in*the text ill Tibetan only, 

• * i 

I have frequently expressed either in Sanscrit, alone, or sometimes in both Sahscritand Tibetan, with 

the aid of the Sanscrit and TiUtan vocabulary in my hand. As also, instead of / >c uom - /.da n- n iVa t-, 

« 

(Bija*java'n) I have frequently written Sua'kya. *- v . m 
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ABSTRACT OP. THE CONTENTS 

OP THE 

JBST A N-/TG YU R.* 

By Mr. ALEXANDER CSOMA KOROSI, 

% • 

SICULO-HUNGARIAN OP TRANSYLVANIA. 


UK Qgx T TUitan-Wgyur is a compilation in Tibetan, of all sorts of 

literary works, written mostly by ancient Indian Pandits , and some 
learned Tibetans in the first centuries after the introduction of Buddhism 
into Tibet, commencing with the seventh century of our era. The 
whole makes two hundred and twenty-five volumes. It is divided into 
. classes,—the |p> and *fv» llgynd and Mdo, (Panfra and Sutra classes, in 
* Sanscrit). The “ Hgyud” mostly on lantriha rituals and ceremonies, - 
flakes eighty-seven volumes. The “ MWb,*' on science and literature, 
occupies one hundred and thirty six volumes. One separate volume 
contains hyijins or praises on several deities and saints. And one volume 
i is the Index for the whole. 


* An Abstract of the contents of the 'B#fanAl<fc/j*r collection will only*be given here, without 
mentioning the Sanscrit titles of the works, since they have nyt been introduced into tin* Index 
•volume, now in the writer’s possession; A cither had the Author, when in Tibet, sufficient leisure to 
turn over the volumes for copying the Sanscrit titles. But it was observed by him that the titles of 

s % 

many of tracts or separate works were there expressed in Tilwtan only. These volumes are not in the 
• Library of the Asiatic Society. • 
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ABSTRACT OP THE CONTENTS 


The following list r contaiiis some of the w<orks ^numerated in the Index, viz.; 

^ C * 

First, the collection of-Hymns, &c.;* Secondly, theR^ywrf; and. Lastly, 
the M do class. 


i. t (/ys'roD-TS Ho^S). 

Collection of II//in ns or J* raises. 


1. (*l) (5S r W-' S' QW«T *4Q’ T K/tyad-par-du-hp /uttfs-pa/uAwtod-fw 

A liynm (or praise) on the Most High. 


?2. vi* Qstarm Dehi-\ \grcl-pa. A commentary on the preceding, &c. 


:» a*fN SV *!&*• «4* Sf“P VQ' «j T r rhaM{t-chad-\ iiZ‘7/yr//-wr/-drtf w#- 

'j)' ^ 

' p7/ yug-ch'hen-polii-h#tod-pa . A hymn on the omniscient Almighty 

Lord. \ 


4. or QI<V’ 5 * S^’ V I LhaJas-phwI-du-ln/ung-var-hstod-pa. 

• </) 

Q, 

hymn on Him who is exalted above all the gods. • 


A 


5. ,SQ* S* #>x* *wv ^ T 7^c// i-rgya - c/ihrr-hshad-jw. A Vritii . (or an explanation 
* at large) of the former. .. • - 

i 

§ 

9 

(». 3<V’ S’ V T The ]>raise of Iiuddha. 



Cl 

£«V £[’ or HQ* *lV W av *’ W VQ’ l Ch'kos-sku-ta^nas- 


pa/ti-yon-tan-Chuh-mong-wa-yin -pahi-bsfod•])((. A hymn on the special 
qualities inherent in the person of tlfc Supreme intelligpnce. 
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V V V T Dq-k'ho-m-ityjiUa-bstod-pa. A hymn on the essen¬ 

tial nature of God (or on the ifathca). » 


*» 

9- qjY nw q' <51' nfv M r Hdud-bftil-ra-h-hsfod-jHt. A praise to him who 
has overcome the devil, (to Huddha). 


iO.’dfo I’ S’ V f Ch'hox-kyiAvyings-sii-hxtod-pn. A\hymn oh the 

mansion or root of morality. 

• ^ 

It. s,Cr «y yv it?S’ ^ r Dpe-mcd-par-b&fod-jw. The praise of the incomparable. 


I'J. qw^t M' W tjx’ V I 11 ji^-rtcndfn-hdttx-ptir-btlod-pa. A praise 
to him who went away from the world. 


13. 'VW S' *’ £’ <?' V ’ St , ms-li/i-rd()-Tje-/(i-h.slod-po. Praise to tlic essence 
of the soul (to the Supreme soul) or spirit , 


• I | 

14. m DoH-dun-par-h.siXid-pa. A hymn on the real or holy 
intelligence. 

1 •» 

15. $’ oj’ z$tij r y*i S/iH-g.sHM-ta-[v<tod-jxt. A ’hymn on the three bodies 

I 

• or persons, ( Dharma-kdya , Sambhoga-kthja and Ninana-kdya). 

t 

.6. sp *ig*P or s$y VQ’ QqT if r Sltu-$»i(m-la-biilod’]>a/ij-t\grcl-pa. A com¬ 
ment on the above. • 


7. <vaw -W W iff §’ *f t Sm^‘ltan-mgu-mr-bya-rald-\Mto(l-p(i. 

hymn exhilarating the animal goings. 
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IK. w xtj- a* ior S’ gv q<r q$V q T ^hes-r^ah-hji-p'ha-rol-tu-p'kyin-pahi- 
b atotl-pa. Thcpraise of flic excellent 'Wisdom. 


*• 


19. q\*f g<V’ a}- gq- yq- qgv q r \isaut-gyis-nn-h'/t^ab-pahi-bsfod~p(t, A hymn 
on Him whom the mind 'cannot conceive. ’ 


!>(). q$V q’ Qi^’ qs\’ qt' q^v q \ lUtad-pa-fas-hdax-par-bstod-pa. A praise 
on Him who is above all praise. 


if. jg* ap wy qq* qas q i Mla-na-med-pahi-bxtod-pa. A hymn on Him above 

i t 

whom there is none (the Supreme being). , * , 

m 

i2. q|^'QF^’ W g* sVyrqct’ q?V qt \ljcA)tsunA\jam-{\ptd-g>ji-doH-dam- 

pahi-bstod-pu. A hymn on Jam-pal. ( Manju-Sri . the god of wisdom). 


ill. qqqq* q'QFW WTg’''T q?V qt 11 phags-pa-hjam-dpal-gyi-,<niyiiig- 
' vje-fa-hslod-pa. A hymn on the mercy of A'kva M aNju-Sjsi. 

it. qw *$• q' qgv §• **y Qi’ q^y q j ( iuax-ch'heu-po-brgyad-hyi-mfrt'hod- 
' , vfen-fa~b,sfod-pa. Praises and hymns on the holy shrines (Sans. C/taift/a), 
at the eight different places, (containing the relics of 'Si f a'kva). 


■J.5.' q- q$' s’ 4<JT or qi Mdsad-p(i-hclnr-gnyis~kyUs'/ni/da-bsto:L. 

» 

pa. A hymn'on the manner of'the twelve acts Ud Buddha). 


it), jjq’ qIt qcr q^V q I P'hyag-blx'hal-vahi-hxlod-pu. A praise to be re- 

» -"*• 

peated at the time of adoration, (or prostration before a Buddha's 
image). 
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27- W Q$V n$y *t t TA^yal-va-nqs-hdon-pahi-^stod-pa. A praise 

< f f • * * 

to the deliverer from l\ell. • 

* 

' 28'. VW H**T *1’ QW <JT »’ MX* QV V M I Saugs- 

tgyas-Bc/ilmAdan-hdas-la-bstod-pa, hsfiagx-par-hos-pa-bshags-pa. Praise 
’• -to Buddhaf the triumphant, who is worthy to be praised. , 

• . 

29. *\*iV *is*r oi’ * 13 ' <W' §• v 1 Dkon-mch'kog-gsiou-la-bltra-shis- 

hi/i-bstod-pa. Benedictory praises to the three holy ones, ( BuddhA , 

# 

Dhurma. and San glia). ^ 



praise on the characteristic points of a Buddha's body. 

j 


31. «].$«]' QIV Q$V *IQ' V v ! Gc/tig-las-bp'hros-pahi-bstod-pa . The praise 
of Him who issued from the same one. 


32. <v4at S<V' s*f’ j' US' gd’ *$v V T Sangs-xgyassum-chu-rtsa-\nahi-bstod-pa. 

.The praise of thirty-five Buddhas. * * 

i 

33. "J,V *t§y MQ’ *| I Ts'hig-brgyad-pahi-bstod-pa. A praise of eight words. 

• • 

> . 

34. **«r *IS*r e. M I Dhon-mck’hogigsuM-gyi-bxiod-pa. A hymn on 
the three holy ones. 

• • 

35. Q$T T DehuhgreUpa. Its commentary. 

t # 

% 

36. to’ VlV *f*V *1X*P S' VT Yang-dJco>t - mch’hog-gsttm-gijt-bstod-pa. 

Another hymn on tho three holy ones. 

• ’ I 4 
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37.i qj* <** *J5’ v ! Y±Tgyq-\fta-bchu'iMhi-hstod-]Hi. Hymns, consisting of 

a hundred and fifty sMkaa. 

US. iQ Q*j'T y t Dchi-\\grcl-pu . Its commentary. 

3jl. *igQ' *1? S' ?r T OffwV/////-I is tod-pa. Tlie praise of a boll, (or of a wooden rattle}. 


40. fiT nx* Hjy *4 1 Spcl-viar-hsfod-pa. Praise in prose and verse. 

41. v *4' SW *v T 24 T Z>^-l>ar4/-A*//r////^7/r/r/-///- 

hv/orf-^ff. A hymn to all the Talhagahuts (Buddhas). 


42. *W*P W QS«4 ^5’ ffT *JQ* X|§i> q t Hr hoot-\danA\dax-xhd -/ yUt'hub-pahi- 
• ^ , 

b.9to/-;w. Tlic praise of the mighty Sjia'kya, the triumphant. 


415. Hf v *|V *taQ’ vr«r qx,' q?v v I you-fan-vciChah-yax-par-bstod-pa. A praise 
to Him whose perfections are infinite. 


14., «ff*j T)«r «aQ'w qQ' ve r <£ *r, <$Q jx* gvqi Yoii-taii-nU'hah-ya/t-pahi- 
fs'liigdehur-hyus-pa. Comment on the above, in expkpatory,verses.. 

I 

I 

45. <vq*v 5*r er sv QW’ QSV q <3’ q$V q 1 SaHgs-tgyas-mtia-han-la»>\\d(ts-p(t- 
ia-bstod-pa . A hymn on tlic death (deliverance from pain) of a Buddha , 
or the praise of that svtra in which the death of Sha kva is described.., 

«•* 

4G. qfl w qq r q^V q 1 lldiags-pahi-bstod-pa . The praise of the confession of 
sin. A commentary on the same. 


4?. gN’^qq’ qjjv q§' qfv qr Satigs-rgyr. s-dvang-bshar-vahi-bstod-pa. * 
A hymn «n the inauguration of Buddha. 
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48. uzh' <JT i^V V’ VW** Q^V S' \ Ibckom-ldan-hdas-ta- 

l b * , * * 9 

bstod-pa-ApaUuh-rje-bdnn-gyi-dLvyangs. A hymn to Biiaoava'n, sung by 

11 

Va.tra Diiara. A commentary on the same. 


■ 

49. v wwr y I De-bshin-gshegs -pa -\ftahi -bstod-pa. A 

’• • hymn on five Tathdgatas (Buddhas). * 

Ditto on seven ditto. 

I 

Ditto on eight ditto. 


50. 


m 5’*T uq - v 1 Rab-tu-nm-var-uam-langs-pahi-bstod- 

% * 

pa. A hymn to be said very early in the morning (when rising from 
bed).' 


51. «iw dr *r*v £«i'- or g«r ql<r *i$'y Gnas-ch'lwn-po- 

hrgyad-Iryi-mcli'hod-rten-lft-p’hyag-hWlial-vahi-bstod-pa. A hymn of adorn- 

• * “ * 

• tion to the holy shrines in the eight places (where the relies of Siiakva 

were deposited). ,* 

» 

52. nsf-T <vs<v i>\- nyv qsfT &r s' gs* H r Bskal-bxang- 

■ f * 

Mnigfi-rgyasrstong-gi-bstod-pa, b sltal-bxang-rgyan-gyi-p'hrcng-va. An 

^ » 

; ornamental rosary of the happy age; or hymns on the one thousand 
Buddhas of the happy age. , * 


58. gX ’tv $q* V T Sbyor-va-bxhihi-lhajii-bstod-pa. The praise of 
the four joint gods. 


54. ns 1 !' SV *V «T SW $<T Of’ HyV V I Tidag-nyid-ch'heu-po-grags- 
pa-rgyul-mtihan-ia-bsfod-pa. A praise to the great Lord 1 , the standard of 
renown, (or an encomium on a great Lama of this name). 
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5' *P *>«’ V S' 4T*r *3)’ V T ^lft-ma-dnm-pa-c/i/m-/nji-igtyal-po- 
hi-hxtod-pa* Encomium on a holy Imia, the prince of morality. 


5fi. sV' *f*V' ^fiQ' 4«1' <ilQx ?V q i Dux-mctihod-hzhihi-ts'hig-lehiir-byas-pa. 
Four sacrifices made at certain times, explained in verse. ' 


A f 


r> 7- S' *Wy xr *1-5*1’ MQ' QW qi Ts'higs-su-hchad-pa-gchig-pahi-hgrel-pa. 

The comment of a single sUka, 


- • 

58. s* VQ’ ^ f Skdlya-t'huh-iMthi-hstod-pa. The praise of Shakya- 

T’HUB-PA. 


» 

Besides these there are yet msfny other praises, hymns, and prayers among 

the Tantrns , addressed to some particular deities, or tutelary gods, kc. kc. 

\ 


i 

I 


T.he authors and translators of the above 
found in the Index (s^iv **), Dfcar- 
lation. 


specified works or treatises mu/“be 
rh'hng) of the Ustan-hgyur eompi-' 
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1 ‘ # 

II. ft* nGYtJD' (Sans. T/tnfra). 

According to the Index, there ate in this class 26^0 treatises of different 

siXes, filling eigjity-seven volumes. They treat ill general of tlie -rituals 

and ceremonies) of the mystical doctrine of the Buddhists, interspersed with 

luaKy instructions, hymns, prayers, and incantations. The Index specifies 
• * 

twenty-four chapters, as the contents ot the whole of this clclss. They are 
as follow:— 


1st Chat). i Dus-kyi -1 1 k'hur-lo. The circle of time, (Sans. KdUt- 

• * * » 

rim Ira.) in five* volumes. «i—*. fiftv-1 wo treatises. 


2ml Chaj». dv Wdc-mch' hog. The chief of happiness. (Sans. Samhara,) 

in nine volumes. *—*3. one hundred and eighty-eight treatises. 

. * 
hd Cliap. s-*- #*. Kye-vdo-rjc. () mighty Jmrd! (Sans. Hf-Vajra) eight 

§ ' | i 

volumes, ^one hundred and sitfty treatises. 

M 


Itli* Chap. W & *’ W Dpal-ulo-rji-gdan-bzhi. The four m>b/e 

. diamond scats '( AW chalur Vajmsana). • Part of the Q volume—fourtt on 

* * 

treatises. 




>th Chap. Q Qgqp W US' |V 9’ afr T 

(. Mahd-mdyd) Tantrika works on the great illusion. Part of the Q volume 
—twenty-six treatises. 


Uh Chap, r- »Q- ai t \hIo-rje-h(hul-rlsihi-,sl(Ot t . ( Pajra-awita ) the 

‘ precious drink of immortality. , Part of the « volume-three treatises. 

K 4 
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7th Chap. SV y t Saitgs-rgyas^kod-ya. ( Buddha-kupala) the skull 

, « 

of Buddha. • Part of the v volume—seven treatises. 

/ 

. '* 

i 

Ktli Chap. new 5n §fx I Sangs-rgijas-mnyam-xbijor. The union wUh 
Buddha ( llnddha Yoga) y—x, twenty-four treatises. 


iHh Chap. |V »f, &c. *i<tr qgx- *«r yq- i Sgrid-mit, §c. §c. rnal-hbyor- 
r/t'/tm-pohi-rgyud. Ta'ra', the goddess, &c. kc. Tantras of the Malta 
Yoga kind, volume—eighty-five treatises. 


10th Chap. *»oi' Qgx.* *v yq* ay\’ §' |v ®ne;' y qjN- y i R?w/’-h%«/-- 
vhlhcn-pohi-t'habx-kyi-rgyud-gxang-ra-Xxdux-pa. Tantras on the method of 
abstract meditation (of the 1 Malta Yoga kind). A collection of mysteries, 
sixteen volumes—one hundred and ninety-six treatises. 


llth Chap. «lfly jS’SfXi G/Jiin-rje-gxhrd-kyi-s/tor. The Lord of death 

•» , *' 
(or of the dead) Yama. £—y, two volumes—one hundred and thirty-six 


treatises. 


12th Chap. y*^ (Lt qax- g-. aiv 5 ’ y^y yq* Six) Vitx'fimt-byod, (r ntd- 

0 

, \\byor-hta-med-du-hltral-rahi-sltor). Enumeration of the divine attri¬ 
butes of the Supreme being. (This is of the highest kind of the Malta 
Yoga or abstract meditation). Part of the y volume—twenty-nine 


treatises. 


ISth Chap, y v IT “1-8*1* &e. Mc-ch'hen-rnl-gchig-mn, &p. Twenty- 

five male and ■ female deities. Part of the y volume—nineteen 
treatises. 
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14th Chap. g*r V i, P'hyqg-na-tdo-xp. (Vajba Pa'ni) on several deities 
of this tribe, as emblems of power, vengeance, cruelty, &c. #—^ 

volumes—sixty-five treatises. 


15th Clmj). iiQi'* q§x* f */v |v i ix I Hnal-hhyor-hla->ned-rgyud-s(te~ 

spyihi-skor. Tanfrax on the Malta Yoga , or the theory, meditation, and 

practice of the Mnhd-yogU , k —£> volumes—one hundred and fifty-five 
treatises. 


Kith Chap. top Qg^’ |v sfr f Tantms on the 

• eoihmon Fogw, #—3, nine volumes—twenty-seven treatises. 

% 

17 th Chap. uk*\' Mts'han-brjod. Enumeration and definition of several 

!l 

divine attributes, <v— 3 , four volumes—ninety-live treatises. 

• » 

IStli Chap. <vV f**, Nan-songshyong-ygynd. Tantras for lessening 

the number of the damned, or of those suffering in hell and other places 

• * % 

of the bad transmigrations, 3 — 5 ,, four volumes—thirty-eight treatises. - 

t » 

lpth Chap, gv m3’§V* Spyortytald-rgyud. Tanfratt treating of the practices 
of devotees, 5, two volumes*—seven treatises. * * 

I 

noth' As 21st Chap. §• HQ' §«;, Byd-rahi-rgyud. Tantras on actions of devo- 
• ® * 

tion,, 5 —& seven volumes—six hundred and fifty-four treatises. 

tj. * 

* ♦ 

22 nd Chap. a*r «r “is*r |s Thcg-pa-gsmti-rgyntUdeJasdii Treatises 

jjn the three vehicles or principles. The four classes of Tantras. 5 volume 
—twenty-one treatises. 

• $ 

23rd Chap. «ivr *tQ* *’ *!, Gtor-mahi-ch'ho-ga, &f. ts,c. llite. 1 ! and ceremonies 
concerning offerings to tfie evil spirits, 3 volume. 
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¥4th Chap. *iw r S' **3*r 

Treatises lately added to tile Tan Irak * on initiation, consecration, eman¬ 
cipation, &c. from y to 3 —fourteen .volumes. * * 

Such a$o the general contents of the eighty-seven volumes of th e'l'a?itra ela$s. 


Here follow the titles of some of the treatises contained in'the above Cmi- 

m 

in crated chapters:— 

Norn.—The Tiltftan letters prefixed denote the volume in which they may lx» found. By the 

thirty Biugb* letters, without any apparent vowel sign, the Tibetans express on registers the 

numerals from one to thirty , afterwards, from thirty-one t</ sixty, by adding to each'letter th* 

vowel sign (^ ) “/;** from sixty-one to ninety, by ad .ling (^ ) “it;" from ninety-one to 

a hundred ami twenty, by adding (^ ) “ c and from one hundred and twenty.one to one 

v 

hundred and fifty, by adding to each letter the “ o” ( ). 


(5>^, *1) 3 AT QI*X’ of t Dus-kyi-h lib or do . ( Kaln-chahra ) the circle of time, 

vS» • 

in a proper sense; but'it is taken generally as the mine of a particular 
god presiding over several other gods of inferior rank. This system. 

c 

originated in the north of Asia, in the fabulous Shambhala , in the environs 
of the river Sihon (or Sita ), and was introduced into India in the tenth 
fentury after CmtiST. Beside the several rites and ceremonies to be 
observed in representing the male and female deities eff this department, 

. the chief doctrine taught in this system is that on the nature of X'm- 

* i 

Budiuia, and the worship most acceptable to him. 

* t 


v «r* ky qs t 


lh'i-?na-mcd-palii-hod . •• Spotless light” is the title of a, 

large commentary on the above work. 


5 ^j» §• <5 ]'q* vjz^ T Dus-fcyi-htt'Jior-lohi-sgrub-Vhabs. ! On the rituals 


and ceremonies of the Kdla-chalcra system. 
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|5> *1 SST QP&.’ S’ * * *1 IJ Hky\l-hh’Kor-gyi-ch'fto-ga. The ceremonies of 

I | t j 

the Mandate. 


> » 


s«e<jp Qpx* c*i f Dkyil-hk'kor-gyi-man-nag. Directions for performing 
the ceremonies in the Mandates. 


§S c Qivx.’ $’ W* < 1*1 t DkyU-hk’hor-gyi-sdom-ts'hig. Contents of instruc¬ 
tions and vows. 

5V Qi»x' <r. QS*r MQ’ §\’ S* qw$’ qiV T J)us-hk'hor-te-hjug-pahi-rtsisdtui~ 

• * 

• bsfan-hchos. An introductory astronomical work to the Kala-chakra. 


S’ a’ qM’ MQ’ I Nyi-zte-hdsin-pahi-rtsis. Calculations of the eclipses of 
the sun and moon. 


*i’ S*»’ $Q’ <V5<V’ 4N I Mch'/iog-gi-dang-p'i/ii-sarigs-rgyas. The chief 
first Buddha , A'di-Buddiia. 

|S i x-q- i Rah-gnas. Consecration (of any recently made image, book, 

. or shrine of aiiy Buddha or saint). 

• • • 

* 9 

gVifalT Sbyin-sreg. Burnt offerings. 


*{& v t Mts fian-brjod. Enumeration of the several names, titles, 
epithets, or attributes of any Buddha , or esj^cially of A 'di-Buddha. 


|S q qv *f**r *r tjq 1 aqv 1 T&dc-mch'hog-gi-sgruh-t'habs. The manner of 
preparing and representing this deity with his train. 

i »i 

i j . " ' 

*$<*’ QPf ©. *1 t DAi/(/-hA7<Kw-gy*-c/i7<0Tg«. Ceremonies to he performed 

in the circle or Mandate. 
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q *rv r Man-flag. Instructions. f 

, «■ » 

M »* 

„ ^ VY* 4*1 I Ddm-tsJiig. Sacrament, vow, obligation.. 


ir sy 3' *n>x* &s| t HAytt»^r-7Xi-/7#«wiJ-rA«rf-4‘yi-g/0/ , -cA , Arj^. The 

manner of offering to all sorts of ghosts. - + • 


x* ** *r T Ro-$rrg-gi-cfi'/io-ga. 

• on the burning of dead bodies, 
bodies). 


Rites and ceremonies to be observed 
(Or the manner of burning dead 

* 


jyy S8' xjq* *' *1 T Spyan-dvyc-vaki-c/i/io-ga. The manner or ceremony of 
opening one's eyes. 

* 

„ Qj 2* Qj*r Tq%*\' q T Tlmi-lam-brlng-pa . The examining of dreams. 


*T Q5<\r q i Gtf«/ 2 g*-ra-hrfiw-pcf. Collection of mysteries. 

0 

«v 

& *V S' Mr qwr g t f /-nw/. A song on 

several things relating to religion. 



work on emancipation. 


# \ 

f 

yqce *lSfx.* ** T Dvang-bskur-va. Consecration, inauguration, empowering, the 
aet of anointing, initiating, Ace. 

# 

/ * . * 

5j^’ 3 * hq’ *' *] r 6^y^^^«-hjOTo-e«Ai-c/r*Ae-^a. 'The ceremony or 

ritual for taking refuge (with Budd/ia). 
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» 

r l ^ ^ 

wwr HgV *' *1 f Scn*s-h&kyed-pidii-ch'ho-ga. The yercmony c 

* # • # , 
of making the resolution to become a saint, or to arrive at the' gn 


perfection. 


I 


3 H^H' S'Q' *' *i i Mr/> 'hod-rten-bsgruh-pahi-ck'fw-ga 

. manner yf,preparing or representing, a Cbaitya (a sort of small 
building, or chapel). 

.. S jr QI5N' S' *' *11 SknA\le'lirus~ltyi-fh'ho-ga. The ceremony of washing 
it Image of a god, Ate. • 

i • 

• ix • 

q j f no - S' *1 f Ifmig-.tr u?ig-rabi-c/i/w-ga. The manner or cere- 
mony of keeping one's self safe. 


HQ' *' H I (jx/tan-\vdnj(in^-v(tln~c/iliu-g(i. The manner or ceremony 
of defending or protecting others. 


H\ xor S' H5f v ^ T P'ha-rol-gyi-^nod-pa-bsrmig-rn. The keeping safe 

From injury by another. 


ij-. ivjr HGfl’.HT P'/ta-roj-gyi-sde-gz/iotH-jM. To overcome a)\ptl«er 

tribe, flr to cqpquer an enemy. 


*T ifqr* w 5’ g'm P'hn-rol-Avang-dn-bya-va. On subjecting an enemy 

/ 

to one’s dominion. 


ji 


B H'W S' x«p si t G zhnn-gyt-rig ffwgs-mtian-pa. The making 

'ineffectual the charms or incantations of others. 


||Q' Hv V W SX’ HX' gy *f«T 5*1 I K hilii-gdon-'as-t'har-var-byed-pah- 

* » 

• man-nag. Incantation for delivering one from a Ndga evil spirit (or from 


a sort of madness). 6 
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V *19' gy ij*T ** «i r Zhi-vahi-*byin-#reg gi-etiho-ga. A ceremony with 

burnt-offerings for procuring mitigation of a disease, &c. 

• • 

• • 

Av *rx* gy qq- *'*l i Mgyas-])ar-bycd-pahi-ch'ho-ga. A ceremony with 
burnt-offerings for procuring abundance, increase &e. 

5 ’ gy wq* *• *i t Dvwig-du-byed-pahi-ch'ho-ga. Ditto, for getting 
a person or thing into one’s power or possession. 

m 

iw *fX’ gy iffy *' «i! Rengx-par-byed-pahi-eh'ho-ga. Ditto, to render 
stiff and motionless an enemy. 

'jtsi'V, Snugs. Magic. (There are several treatises on the wonderful effects 
of charms and incantations). 

H' sjc;’ hq' aH<V t Scr-m-xrung-cuhi-fhnhx. The manner of defending 
against tiic hail. 

I 

W MJV *lSar QH<V r Dmag-dpuiig-gz/toni-pahi-f'/iabs . The manner 
of con (piering an army. 

ajy HAT HQ’ QHN 1 AI dxe- nad-gso-vab i-t'hubx. The manner of curing 
leprosy. 

a*f«v -5*i’ S' |H' JHN T Cl zmigx-t'bpms-chad-kyi-xgrubs-fhubs. The . 
manner of acquiring perfection in all sorts of. charms or incantations, 
(Dharaiii). 

I 

A<V’ 1H’ gy *IQ’ *' *1 l Shes-rab-xhjed-pahich'ho-ga. The manner or 
ceremony of procuring or imparting wit to any one. 
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* 

W’ §v q§' % r >q>f k Skes-rdb-hp’hel-Mr-bycd-pb/ti-ch’ho-gn 

manner or cerembny for increasing one’s wit or understanding. 

I 

I 

3*1’ W *»Q' *I35N t Dugset-maki-gzung*. The charm (or Dhdraniyo f 

0 

poison-curing goddess. 

• • 

* • 

QW W'H' 6' f[tr aq«v i ' Hjam-(\j>al-g>ji-Kgrub-l'itahs. The method 
quiring a perfection like that of Jl.i a st-nv ai., the god of wisdom. 
Such are the subjects of the Tantra class, (or Hgi/ud-sde). 


r , III. 3/DO, (Sans. Sutra). 

«• 

• • 

There are one hundred and thirty-sis volumes in this division of the lhtan-hgi/f/r 

compilation. They treat, in general, of science and literature, in the' 
following order:—Theology, philosophy, logic or dialectic philology or 
grammar, rhetoric, poesy, prosody, synonymies, astronomy, astrology, 

. fnedicigo, and ethics, some hints to the mechanical arts, and alehymy. 

I . . 

# . 

Ninety^bur volumes are on theology and natural philosophy alone. IjTerc 
also occur many works of the tajitrika system. The t following list 
exhibits the titles of some of the treatises contained in these books. 

• » 

i 

*f£ 4 jf£V qi’ &l«r VQ’ t M non-par-rtogs-pahi-rgyan . Ornament of 

reasoning. This work is attributed to Maitheya, the Buddha next 
following. It is a general survey of the wholfc Prhjnu Pdraviitd in 

„ twenty-one volumes of the Rkah-hgyur. Thhs work, with many com- 

a • 

mentaries by different authors, makes sixteen volulnes. There are 

m 4 # 
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r r 


f hirt\M»iifht treatise* This is the firs chapter of definitions (in tii< 
Index; 

f 

t 

I I- voK.) Tl»c .-eeond chapter enumerates' two hundred and fifty- 
three treatises. explanatory of the Mtidlnjnm'tla system. Tin* first 
q original text is attributed to AYr-suum (g # Sars. Xtigarj hi ft ) 

r > 9 ' *r >r w 4[.«r qj*X * pv ixr ^’3^1 ])r//w/w-r/*r/-ri////- 

Av higdidturJiyas-jHi-fs/ws-nih-chcs-bya-in. The first prmeiples of wis¬ 
dom* in explanatory verses, according tc» the Mf«llajawtl<t school 

i*l<vr v t Itigx-iM. Argument (Xj/uya). 

^ fr M 'fhe refutation of an oppon<\t- 

with many commentaries on it. 


£.* *r i>*)' ^ I 1 Jr//-wr/-r/tv/-hA/v7^///////y-/w^ The esse nee of 

eausal concatenation, accordin'* to the Madhya uriku school. 


Sj-' y Q-r r AWf/-/jr/-h//// 0 «ra. Tile chunking of .vorldly evidence 
* Suus. Ithaca saal'ranti). 


1 

*i*iV &*iv VI Ci/W//-AvV/ tg.s-trrub -/w. The perfect syllogism or arjju- 

% 

ment. 


«*.$■*• QfVv q f J1 h'/tea /-pa- 1 1 )om.s pa r riie subduing of error. 


X' q* 5pr q.<v* q^V f )\W/e.y-.yw// //^f-/io-/i7///-//Ay-bA^v. 'flu* 


essence of wisdom, selected from several works. 






